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NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


Versaittes, 27th of May, 1871. — This morning, provided with official 
permits to pass to and fro through Paris without interference, B. and I, in 
the Place du Chateau, take our seats in an uncovered furniture van. Fifteen 
of us are huddled together in this vehicle. Fare : three francs a head. 
The driver has undertaken to carry us as far as the gates of the Avenue 
Uhrich (the old Avenue de l’Impératrice). - 


I am seated alongside a master-carpenter who lives at Batignolles, and 


- naturally he falls a-talking to me about his private affairs. He has a 


daughter married at Versailles; he learned she was ill; he has been to 
see her and is on his way home. During the Commune he remained in 
Paris; he takes matters quite philosophically. 
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‘‘ The thing has been much exaggerated,” he says. ‘‘As far as I’m 
concerned I come and go between Paris and Versailles, and no one ever 
says anything to me. You have only to pass along quite coolly, with 
your hands in your pockets. All that’s going on is dismal enough, to 
be sure, but you haven’t the time to get sick of it, you see plenty of 
queer things, things people haven’t seen before and won't see again, 
things to talk about later on.” 

This, or something very near it. has been said to me often enough, 
since Sedan, by all sorts and conditions of men. With many Frenchmen 
there is a kind of consolation, of satisfaction even, in the thought that 
France is suffering disasters of an extraordinary nature, that no other 
nation after reaching such a height of glory has fallen to such deptlis of 
misfortune. 

As we are passing the ruins of Saint-Cloud — Saint-Cloud is no longer 
in existence — my neighbour overhears some exclamations : ‘Yes, it is 
fearful,” he says. ‘‘ But just look at the ruins! no one ever saw the like 
of them! and, after all, what do you expect in war ?” 

‘‘You are right there,” answers one of us, ‘‘this és war. It was the 
And they did it, too, 
uselessly, savagely, during the armistice, when the fighting had ceased ; 





Prussians who burned and destroyed Saint-Cloud 


but the Prussians were our enemies, they hated us and wanted to do us 
as much harm as possible; whereas for these other ruins, for these fires, 
for this pulling down of the Vendéme column we have to thank French- 
men who——” 

‘*Oh! don’t say that,” cries the master-carpenter. ‘‘ Frenchmen, what a 
delusion! It was the Prussians all the time! M. de Bismarck had his spies 
in Paris all through the Commune. They used to go in or out of the Hotel 
de ville just when and as they pleased, by a little back-door — I’ve seen 
it myself. And as for the Venddme column, it was Prussian money 
threw that down—— I was there on the spot, on the 16th of May, when it 
fell. It was a little engineer, a mere youngster, but a sharp chap, | 
can tell you, who managed the business. He knew what he was about, 
did that fellow, — a mere two penny-halfpenny scaffolding was run up 


round the pedestal, three cables, three winches and a score of men — 
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nothing more, and the base of the column had been cut aslant Ah! 





let us be fair, it was a very neat bit of workmanship.” 

He pauses a minute and looks at us knowingly; you felt the profes- 
sional bias of the master-carpenter, the admiration of the craftsman for the 
neat bit of work 





He goes on : ‘‘ You expected it to come down with 
a shock, to shake the neighbouring houses, to smash all the window- 





panes—— Not a bit of it the thing went off quietly. The column 
fell quite gently along the place marked out for it, upon a great bed of 
faggots and rubbish and sand. There was a great cloud of dust, and 
then you saw the column on the ground, in fragments of all sizes and 
even in powder—— Ah! it was a rum sight! I had brought my youngster 
to see it. He is twelve years old, and a clever lad. He is already 
serving his apprenticeship in the workshop, and | said to him all the time 
the lowering was going on : ‘Children mustn’t have false notions’ said 
1 : ‘You are.to understand that it isn’t those people over there, it isn’t 
Frenchmen who are throwing the column down, it’s old Bismarck who is 
arranging all that, old Bismarck!’ ” 

We reach the Bois de Boulogne. The roads get bad. They are crossed 
by ditches and trenches and felled trees. Between the two lakes we are 
obliged to alight : the van can go no further. 

The fighting in Paris is not over; we can distinctly hear the firing 
of guns and cannon. 

Here on the ground, in the turf, are some papers burned, blackened 
and eaten away by fire. The wind has carried them hither. I pick up 
one of these scraps of paper. Dette inscrite. Rente 3 0/O—— It is the 
fragment of a bond in the name of a M. Desmarets—— evidently a relic of 
the fire at the Ministry of Finance. 

We pass on foot along the Avenue de l’Impératrice. Not a window 
open! Not one conveyance—— Not a single passer by! And it is ten o’clock 
in. the morning. Around the Arc de lEtoile are encamped, with rifles 
piled, two or three companies of the line; in the Champs-Elysées there 
is the same silence, the same solitude. The air-holes of the cellars are 
all stopped with plaster. At the corner of the Bovlevard Haussmann and 


the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, there is a little movement, a few people 
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coming and going, five or six shops with their doors ajar, and an open 
‘‘crawler” looking for a fare. We hail the cabman, who gives us a 
hearty welcome : ‘‘ This’ll be my first job since the fight,” he says; ‘‘ only, 
don’t think of going the Bastille-way or near Pére-Lachaise, they are still 
fighting over there, and hard at it.” 

Here we are in the very heart of Paris. I am an untiring collector of 
newspapers, popular prints and caricatures. A month ago | had written 
to a worthy old dame, an ex-chorister of the Opera who keeps a little 
bookshop: at the bottom of the Rue.des Martyrs, bidding her put on one 
side for me a specimen of everything that might be published during the 
Commune. We are driven to the Rue des Martyrs. From the Gare Saint- 
Lazare onwards we meet once more with all the movement, all the animation 
of Paris. I find at the newswoman’s an enormous. bundle already tied up 
for my benefit. 

‘* Carry that off as soon as you can,” says the woman to me. ‘Collectors 
just now have no time to lose. All the Versailles police are on the way back to 
Paris and will set about bothering us at once.. Only yesterday evening there 
was someone here who wanted to lay hand on everything | had in the place.” 

All this time, the cannon of a battery from Versailles planted on Mont- 
martre were firing on the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise where the last fight of 
the Commune was taking place. At every shot fired on the heights of 
Montmartre, there was a fearful report in the Rue des Martyrs but that 
did not cause the least perturbation. No one paid any attention. There 





was a crowd at every shop in the neighbourhood. Outside the butcher’s 
shops there was a long line of housewives waiting their turn. It was 
nothing but jokes and laughter on all sides. The result of the fighting was 
no longer in doubt; people knew that the Commune was at its last gasp ; 
no one thought any more about it, they could only think of the pleasure of 
being able to breathe once again. 

Whilst I was settling my bill, a plump good-humoured looking dame, a 
heavy basket on her arm, comes in to buy a paper : ‘‘Ain’t they making a 
row up there at Montmartre!” 

‘‘ It’s the finish,” answers the woman of the shop. ‘‘ The last wind-up. 
You'll get no more o'that for a long time.” 
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‘‘ And we've got used, haven’t we? to hearing that sort of noise for 
nearly ten months.” 

There you have what is most curious and precious to be noted at this 
moment : the state of mind, the conversations, the feelings of the common 
people, of those who do their thinking freely, openly, out loud. The rest 
of us always hold ourselves back more or less and never let ourselves go 
with full freedom. That, I say, is the sort of thing which appears to me 
especially interesting to seize and take note of. 

If any one, without the least tincture of letters, had, from 1789 to 1793, 
performed the functions of a faithful stenographer in the streets of Paris, 
he would have left us a book which we lack. I have taken, for these ten 
months, many, many notes in view of such a book. It will have no other 
merit than accuracy and sincerity, but that is no trifle. 

I was talking yesterday, at Versailles, in front of the Réservoirs, with 
five or six distinguished people, men of cultivation and letters ; these people 
repeated to me, with very slight variations, what they had read and what 
I had read in that morning’s paper. Now, my friend the master-carpenter, 
in marked contrast to them, was sincere, was himself in his conversation. 
Nothing checked him, neither respect for human dignity, nor consideration 
for his listeners, nor the fear of ridicule. He went naively and fearlessly 
to the very end and bottom of his thought. Yesterday, still in front of the 
Réservoirs, a friend of mine talked with infinite grace and wit. Nothing 
that he said, however, struck me so much as the phrase | heard, when 
coming out of my newswoman’s. I was passing in front of the butcher’s, 
an old woman was wrangling with one of the men who wanted to pass off 
on her an unfair amount of bone and gristle. 

‘* T fancied,” she cried, ‘‘ you were going to be more reasonable than before 
the war—— But I see well enough it'll always be the same story. ” 





Alas! Yes, very probably it always will be the same story But we 
have no time to follow this worthy woman in the moralising vein. It is 
noon ; we take a hurried luncheon at Brébant’s in a little room on the entresol 
with M. B. and C. who have lunched there every day during the two months 


of the Commune. We are anxious, before returning to Versailles, to do the 


c 12 
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round of the fires. We have kept our cab, and, thanks to our passes, 
get along without difficulty. 

Let us first make for the Rue de Rivoli—~— This morning, as we were 
starting from Versailles, our friend M. Joseph Bertrand, the permanent 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, had said : ‘‘ You will bring me 
back some information about my house.” 

We pass through the Rue Montmartre; there is a big crowd near the 
Halles, at the Pointe Saint-Eustache. A shell from Pére-Lachaise has fallen 
there only five minutes ago, but without bursting or doing any harm. 
We reach what had been M. Bertrand’s house. 

Nothing remains of it but four walls surrounding an immense heap of 
smouldering ruins. M. Bertrand has lost everything : his papers, his books, 
his manuscripts, his notes — the labour and study of thirty years — all 
are under those ruins. We saw M. Bertrand again in the evening, at 
Versailles. He had already learned the terrible news; and never was a 
greater misfortune borne with a calmer courage, with more heroic simplicity. 
The thing has to be done all over again, he will do it again. 

What an awful and 


yet admirable ruin! One ought not to touch these walls all torn and 


We are now in front of the Hotel de ville 





calcined by fire. They ought to be left there, for ever, in the very 
heart of Paris, as an eternal lesson, to bear witness to our faults, our 
discords, our follies. 

Inside, huge pieces of woodwork are still burning and smoking. All 
around are great barricades, ripped open and broken up. A _ hoarding 
surrounds the Hoétel de ville; on one of the boards was a bill, riddled and 
eaten away by fire. It is the last proclamation of the Commune, and 
bears the number 395—— Three hundred and ninety-five proclamations 
in two months! From the Commune to the soldiers of Versailles. Brothers, 
the hour of the grand revolt of peoples against their oppressors has arrived. 
Do not abandon the cause of the workers, ete., ete. 

With infinite pains — nothing deters a collector — I succeed in detaching 
this bill and I carry it off, as a souvenir of my tragic excursion. We resume 
our journey; we cross the Pont-Neuf and at the cross-ways of the Croix- 


Rouge, we come upon a vast conflagration; it is an immense drapery 
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establishment which has been in flames for the last forty-eight hours. 
Quite close at hand, the shops are open, the passers-by numerous, active, 
full of business and bustle, having recovered the wide-awake air of the 
Parisian; the neighbouring streets have resumed their ordinary movement 
and appearance. I stop, and watch with curiosity for the space of five 
minutes an optician in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier who, with the greatest 
calm, is engaged in retrimming his shop-front; methodically he arranges his 
eye-glasses, spectacles, and microscopes ; his wife gives him her advice ; 
he comes outside his shop to see how it looks from the pavement. And 
about a hundred yards off the fire is raging, and the report of cannon is 
distinctly heard in the direction of the Bastille. 

In this rapid drive through Paris, in the midst of these ruins and 
conflagrations, while fighting is still going on on the heights of Pére-Lachaise, 
what has of all things the most astounded me is this immediate re-awakening 
into life of our big human ant-hill. In the rear of the victorious Versailles 
troops, life suddenly sprang up afresh from between the flag-stones. Yes, 
they were veritable ants, leaving their holes, to seek and to find again, 
after the great upheaval, their little paths and their petty habits of old. 

Once more on the move, we follow the line of the quays, and sniffing a 
bitter odour which catches us by the throat, we pass, from the "ont Royal 
onwards, in front of one long row of conflagrations : the Tuileries on fire, 
the Rue du Bac on fire, fire at the Conseil d’Etat, and fire at the Grand 
Chancery of the Legion of Honour. The business, in this quarter, has 
been done thoroughly, and by people who knew what they were about. 

In the last ten months I have seen many extraordinary things, but nothing 
stranger, more fantastic, than what I have just seen here, with these very 


eyes 





Between the Pont Royal and the Pont de la Concorde, people 
fishing with rod and line — they were twelve exactly, I counted them — 
were tranquilly installed, in no way concerning themselves with what was 
going on over their heads, keeping their eyes fixed on the little floats 
which bobbed up and down at the end of their lines and taking advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by all the surrounding disasters to fish in close 
season. 


We drive back to the Pont de la Concorde; we find at the Point-du-Jour 
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a van which in an hour and a half takes us back to Versailles. What a day! 
That evening, in the act of undressing, I could still feel floating round me 


and clinging to my clothes a mingled odour of smoke and powder and fire. 


Versailles, Wednesday, 31st of May. — The Chamber of Deputies : 2 p.m. 
I had not seen the theatre of the chateau of Versailles since the night of 
the famous performance in honour of the King of Spain. It was on the 
20th of August, 1864. There were three of us, M. Auber, M. Perrin, then 
manager of the Opera, and myself, hidden in a dark little box on the left of 
the stage. My old colleagues, the secretaries of the Chamber, are now 
occupying that stage-box. 

The Emperor and Empress — the latter I have never seen more radiantly 
beautiful than on that night — were in a big box, facing the stage at the 
back of the theatre, and sumptuously decorated. With an air of ill-concealed 
triumph, Mademoiselle de Montijo, now become Empress of the French, 
did the honours of Versailles to the King of Spain, her king that had been, 
her guest that was. Not much of a figure did the husband of Queen 
Isabella cut as he sat between the Emperor and Empress. Three big arm- 
chairs, three thrones almost, were placed in the front of the box. Suddenly 
the Empress sent for a chamberlain who approached respectfully, not so 
much with a reverence as literally bent double ; red uniform, gold key on 
hip, round his neck the sky-blue riband of some Spanish order. There had 
evidently been some hitch in the ceremonial and a severe reproof was being 
administered to the chamberlain. The Empress spoke with extreme animation ; 
the chamberlain blushed, stammered, lost countenance, bowed lower than 
ever, to the very ground ; the Emperor intervened quietly, with an air of 
indifference and lassitude — his usual air — evidently trying to appease the 
Empress. The King of Spain was much put out; his smile and his slightly 
awkward gestures said clearly enough : ‘‘It’s nothing, nothing at all, nothing 
of the least importance.” The whole house, piqued by a lively curiosity, 
watched this group of three crowned heads. 

And what a house! Coming there as we had, with the actors and the 


Opera company, we three were the only people in ordinary evening dress. 
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The house was one mass of brilliant uniforms, of coats embroidered on every 
seam; on every breast stars and ribands of all colours. And the women! 
Nearly all young and nearly all lovely! A profusion of gorgeous toilettes ! 
Streams of rubies, pearls, and diamonds! It was a dazzling sight. We 
wondered whether our wretched swallow-tail coats were the cause of the 
hitch, whether they did not create a scandal in the midst of all those 
splendours ; we drew back, somewhat anxious, into the rear of the box. We 
were afraid of being turned out, which would have been a great pity, for 
the sight was a wonderful one, on the stage as well as in the house. But 


no, we were not the scandal 





the Empress calmed down; we were not 
turned out. 

The spectacle on the stage was, I repeat, a wonderful one ; for a single 
isolated representation of the Psyche of Corneille and Moliére there had been 
brought to Versailles the Comédie-Frangaise, the chorus of the Conservatoire 
and the whole of the Opera ballet, headed by Mesdemoiselles Fonta, Mérante, 
Delphine Marquet, Eugénie Fiocre. The prettiest actresses of the Comédie- 
_ Frangaise were cast for the principal parts. Mademoiselle Favart Psyche, 
Mademoiselle Lloyd Venus, Mesdemoiselles Rose Didier and Rose Deschamps, 
both divinely fair, the two graces Phaene and Agiale. The Cupid was 
Delaunay, in the full possession of his admirable talent; I can still hear 
him murmuring old Corneille’s amorous verse : 


Les rayons du soleil vous baisent trop souvent ; 
Vos cheveux souffrent trop les caresses du vent ; 
Dés qu'il les flatte, jen murmure. 
L’air méme que vous respirez, 
Avec trop de plaisir, etc., etc. 


The passage was delivered with so tender a grace that all the noble 
dames in the audience, although much more occupied by their neighbours’ 
dresses than by the woes of Psyche, suddenly became all ears and were 
touched in a moment. There was art under the choicest and rarest of 
forms asserting its sovereignty upon the most frivolous of audiences and 
one not readily submitting to an influence of the kind; it is true that art had 
taken a short cut to reach the heart of all these fair women : it spoke 


to them of love. 


This comedy of Psyche had been bespoken, just two centuries before, 
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from Moliére by Louis XIV. The carnival was drawing nigh, the royal 
orders were urgent, and Moliére found himself under the necessity of putting 
up with a little help, to quote the language of the curious preface to the 
first edition of Psyche. He begged Corneille to come to his assistance ; 
Corneille spent a fortnight over the task and by this means, His Majesty 
found himself supplied by the time he had appointed. 

The tragi-comedy of Psyche was played for the first time on the 
{7th of January, 1671, in the theatre of that same palace of the Tuileries of 
which I saw, in the last few days, the blackened ruins. 

The gazette-writer Robinet relates, in one of his rhymed letters, how 
this ‘‘pompous and august” ballet : 

Pour divertir la majesté 

Du premier monarque du monde 
Tant sur la terre que sur l’onde, 
Fut, pour le premier coup, dansé 
En ce vaste salon dressé 

Dans le palais des Tuileries, 
Pour les royales mémeries. 

According to all appearances, we shall never more see any ‘royal 
mummeries” in the palace of the Tuileries, never more any grand dramatic 
solemnities; the last of them will have been the concert given on the 
6th of May, 1871, in the ‘‘salle des Maréchaux,” for the benefit of the wounded 
Communists. That day’s performance had but a very distant connection 
with the first night of Psyche. Moliére and Corneille had no longer their 
share in the treat; ballads of mingled patriotism and coarseness, sung by 
music-hall ‘‘stars,” and the Marseillaise taken up in chorus by the whole 
audience, such was the programme of the last gala-performance in the palace 
of the Tuileries. 

Things are quite as much changed in the theatre of the chateau of Versailles. 
It is no longer Mademoiselle Fiocre who occupies the stage. It is M. Grévy. 
There he is, grave, dignified, cold, in white tie, seated in the chair of the 
President of the National Assembly; a member is on his legs in the tribune, 
shaggy, bearded and long-haired ; he is speaking, and speaking badly. The 
heat is extreme, the house inattentive. For my part I was looking at the 
pretty drop-curtain behind M. Grévy’s chair. I kept hoping it would go up, 


on , 
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to reveal, in some mysterious wood, lit up by the electric light, Mademoiselle 
Eugénie Fiocre and the Opera ballet. 

The Chamber has removed with all its ‘‘ properties”, like a Parisian 
theatrical company about to go a-touring in the provinces. The copper and 
mahogany tribune of the quai d’Orsay has been transferred to the theatre 
at Versailles. The ancients carried their gods about with them ; our deputies 
take their tribune. The bell, too, is the same. It is the bell that has 
passed through the hands of M. Sauzet, M. Dupin, M. Marrast, M. de Morny ; 
to day it is M. Grévy who rings away, and, after him, who can tell? The 
removal of the ‘‘ Corps législatif” has been a capital job; nothing has been 
forgotten. Just now, on entering the house, | met an old attendant of the 
Chamber in high glee. 

‘‘ Ah!” said he, ‘‘do you know I have been lucky enough to save the 
big official stamp of the Chamber of Deputies, the big official stamp which 
alone can make the laws valid? I succeeded in getting it away from Paris 
on the 19th of March and, just fancy! if it had remained in the hands of 


the Communists 





But they hadn’t got it, and, only for that, all their 
acts, all their decrees, were null and void.” 

This worthy fellow was an old acquaintance of mine at the Chamber ; 
he spoke with a tone of the deepest conviction; with the best faith in the 
world he thought he had saved France by saving the big official stamp 
of the ‘‘ Corps législatif.” 1 overwhelmed him with congratulations. 

The sitting is deadly dull. I go outside. In the marble court-yard, 
above the door by which Louis XIV passed in and out every day, they have 
nailed a shabby whitewashed board, bearing these words : minisTERE DE 
L'inTERIEUR, and near this door, leaning against the wall, is an office-porter 
smoking his pipe. The park is an absolute desert, so is the ‘‘ Petit Trianon.” 
I ‘‘do” the farm, the cow-houses, the chapel, and Cupid on his island under 
his little colonnade ; then the old coaches of the kings of France, the 
coronation carriages, the sleigh of Madame Du Barry. 

Two months ago, on the Place d’Armes at Versailles, in the midst of 
siege-pieces and artillery-waggons, stood a very strange prisoner just 
brought from Paris, namely omnibus number 470, of those plying between 
the Pont de l’Alma and the Chateau-d’Eau. It had been captured by the 
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troops at the Neuilly barricade. Literally riddled with bullets ; every window 
smashed, the iron-work of the knife-board all twisted, in the inside the 
cushions all burst open, slit and pierced through by bayonet-thrusts, the 
woodwork broken to bits, all the little advertisement bills hanging in 
strips, and the people crowding round to get a glimpse of something inside 
the omnibus, between the two seats — a big pool of the reddest of red 
blood. They ought to have put this vehicle in the ‘‘ Petit Trianon” among 
the old carriages of the sovereigns; it would be quite in place there; 


nowadays the omnibus is the vehicle of the sovereign — the sovereign-people. 


Saturday, 3rd of June. — 1 know nothing more extraordinary than this 
sudden revival of Paris. At half-past nine this evening, along the boulevards, 
all the shops are open, the cafés lit up and overflowing with people; a big, 
noisy, good-humoured, animated crowd, and in every face a sort of surprise 
at coming to life again so quickly and so easily. The omnibuses and cabs 
are plying freely, there are no more barricades or cannon-shots ; hundreds 
of gay tricolour flags are fluttering from the windows. 

To-night is the re-opening of the Gymnase, they have put the Femmes 
terribles of Dumanoir and Gondinet’s Grandes Demoiselles in the bill. I go 
on the stage and not without emotion, I once more set eyes on ‘‘ wings”, 
machinists, and ‘‘dressers”. Landrol is there : 

‘* You know’, he says, ‘‘ we played every evening during the Commune ; 
on the 2ist of May, the day the troops entered Paris, we gave the 


first representation of the Femmes terribles with Desclée, before a crowded 
house”’. 


** Paper ?” 

‘‘ Hard cash! Two thousand five hundred francs taken at the doors! 
Assi was in the Emperor’s box with several members of the Commune. 
They were sent for in the interval between the second and third acts. After 
the piece, as I was going up to undress, I met Montigny who said : ‘The 
troops are in Paris and already in possession of Passy and Gros-Caillou ; very 
likely we shall not play to-morrow.’ Sure enough, we did not play, and 
to-night we are the first to re-open our doors, the very first”. All this Landrol 


c 
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tells me with touching pride; he is not only a good actor but a good fellow, 
whose whole heart is in the old Gymnase, where he has had so many and 
such great successes. 

I go upstairs to Desclée’s dressing-room. 

‘* Ah!” she says, ‘‘I am well, quite well, but, only fancy, my rooms are 
full of shells. The insurgents had occupied our house, and, from my 
windows, fired upon the Versailles troops, so the Versailles troops — small 
blame to them! — sent their shells into my rooms.” 

‘‘ And where were you all this time?” 

‘‘ Where was I? In the cellar. Everybody had taken refuge in the 
cellar. When I got there I found an enormous crowd, all the lodgers and 
the shopkeepers of the house, squalling children and weeping women, throwing 
themselves on their knees, thinking their last moment at hand, saying their 
prayers, confessing their sins out loud. At last I found behind the porter’s 
I 


got Césarine (my old servant) to bring me a comfortable arm-chair, a little 





lodge a sort of little vaulted cellar with a cask in it and some bottles 


table and a lamp. I settled down in my arm-chair and quietly set to learning 
my part in the Femmes terribles. Boulot, my old dog, lay down and slept 
at my feet. Césarine mumbled her Aves in a corner. Suddenly I felt 
hungry. I said to Césarine : ‘Suppose you try and slip into the dining-room 
and find me a slice of cold meat.’ She goes but comes back in a few minutes, 


bewildered, upset, shaken by a nervous trembling, and in a choking voice 





gaps out. ‘There is nothing left overhead, nothing no door, no dining- 
room, no side-board, no cold meat. If you could only see it ma’am, if you 
could only see it — everything is in little bits! Everything in confusion!’ 
It was the truth. A shell had burst in the very middle of the dining-room, 
and I promise you I shall ask nobody to dinner for the next week. But it 
doesn’t matter, I don’t complain, I have a tricolour flag in my window, the 


theatre is full, and I am making a sensation.” 


Tuesday, 6th of June. — In front of the ruins of the Hétel de ville, an 
English family, papa, mamma, a tall daughter about seventeen, and a little 


boy of twelve. Here is their conversation, word for word : 
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NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


Papa. \t isn’t smouldering now. 
Mamma. No, it isn’t. 
Daughter. It’s a beautiful sight. 


Mamma. Yes, beautiful, and quite sensational. 


we 


Papa. Beautiful, but not sensational there’s no smoke now 








ought to have come a week ago—— it was smoking then. 


Mamma. We couldn’t come 





Papa. We couldn't come because your sister had taken up her 
quarters with us and wouldn’t go away. 

Mamma. She had only just come from America, I hadn’t seen her for 
two years. 

Papa. | know! but anyhow the thing was smoking a week ago and 
it isn’t smoking now. 

Little boy. Papa, perhaps there is something else in Paris which has 
not yet done smoking. 


Papa. No, it’s all over all over. 





Mamma. To-day’s Galignani’s mentions a quite recent fire at Belleville. 
Papa. Yes, it happened the day before yesterday, but I asked about 
it at the hotel 


a week earlier. Well! let us go and see the Vendéme column. 








it was a mere flea-bite Ah! we ought to have come 
Little boy. Is that still on the ground, papa ? 

Papa. Yes, luckily. 

Little boy. Oh, then let us get there at once. 

Omnes. Yes, let us get there at once. 

(Exeunt, still talking.) 


Friday, 9th of June. — For real eloquence, commend me to the woman 
who sells religious prints and books at her little stall under the porch 
of Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. 

‘‘ Ah! sir,” she said to me yesterday, ‘‘ we were not turned into a club, 
we were worse than that, we were a barrack. A whole battalion took up 
its quarters here, with arms and baggage. They requisitioned mattresses in 
the neighbourhood and the church became a vast dormitory for the insur- 
gents. So long as there were only men, it was still tolerable; but, mark 
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you, at the end of a week, they got tired of being there without their 
womenkind—— And so, one after another, they fetched their mates, 
legitimate or the reverse, and those who had neither wife nor mistress 
picked up whatever they could find at night-fall at the street-corner. They 
did their drilling in the church, and their cooking and—— everything m 
short So much so that the beadle, who stayed all the time, faithful to 
his post, has almost lost his hope of salvation only for having seen what 


he has seen—— The smaller chapels were more sought after than the 





high-altar and the choir, because they were more private, more convenient 
and more cosy 





and so one evening there was a fight between two of 
the Communists who were quarreling for a place alongside the statue of 
Saint Peter, the big statue in bronze which enjoys plenary indulgences 
from our Holy Father the Pope. The fight ended up with a revolver shot, 
and the bullet chipped the black marble of Lulli’s monument. The pillage 
had already commenced before the women arrived; but after that it became 


a very different thing. We were the richest-church in Paris and are now 
the poorest 





They have taken everything : crowns, diadems, bracelets, 
necklaces, etc., etc., everything has gone 





However, a few things have 
already been recovered ; the other day, for example, the lovely necklace 
of the Virgin was found on the wife of one of the insurgents; it was worth 
more than twelve thousand francs. After the hunt for jewels came the hunt 
for corpses. They lifted the big slab in front of the altar of the Virgin, 
unearthed the coffin of the curé Desgenettes, broke up one after another 
the three shells They expected to find gold; but the holy man had 
been buried in company with naught but his virtues, they found nothing 
but a skeleton which crumbled into dust—— All the same this had set 
them going 








They continued to rummage in the vaults. They found 
the skeletons of poor monks who had been buried there these hundreds of 
years. For every skeleton they reckoned so many murders and outrages 
committed by the priests. About that they entertained no manner of doubt. 
They were none the less enraged at turning up nothing but old bones, 
and so all that they unearthed they made a show of, for money. You paid a 
penny to go in, for the benefit of the wounded, that is to say for the benefit 


of the wine-shops. Inside the church was a great display of scraps of 
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skeletons, then, on the steps outside, to draw the crowd, five or six skulls 
standing out against a big red cloth You see they only wanted clarionet 
and trombone players, dressed up as Poles, to be quite like a fair. And 
as for Poles they hadn’t far to go for them 








There was hardly anything 
Regular mountebanks, sir, — only mountebanks of 





else in their army 
crime and sacrilege!” 


Saturday, 10th of June. — To-day’s visit has been to the dispenser of 
holy water at the church of Saint-Séverin, a little parched, shrivelled up 
old man, who would have been the delight of Balzac. I bought of him the 
last number of the Semaine religieuse, whereupon he entered, with the 
best grace in the world, into conversation with me. 

‘*Ah! Sir”, said he, ‘‘our poor church! A club 
had turned it into a club! You may guess that I made off at once. I 
couldn’t stay in the church when the devil was inside and God shewn the 


door. And besides, those scoundrels were not the sort of people to buy 





These Communists 


copies of the Semaine religieuse and Apparitions miraculeuses. My little 
custom was gone. So I went home without leaving, as in duty bound, 
a single drop of water in the font. 

‘* One evening however, early in May, I couldn’t help myself, I felt I must 
go and see our poor church, now become a Hell. Ah! Sir, I didn’t stop 
long. I found it a tap-room 





and the shrieks—— and the oaths! 
A woman had climbed into the pulpit, a tall thin woman in a cap, 
with a red shawl tied cross-wise over her bosom, who was yelling out : 
‘Lead us against the enemy!’ While she was ‘carrying on’ in the 
pulpit, up comes a man who seizes my lady by the skirts and tries to 
drag her down from the top of the steps. But she hung back, and 
clung on, and struggled, with blows and kicks. ‘I ain’t finished, she 
said, I’m only beginning’. The man yelled louder than she could : 
‘ve a message from the Commune’. However I had slipped into the 
midst of the crowd. I wanted to see if they had damaged my own little 
snuggery. 

‘‘ | find everything in its place, my seat 





my cupboard 





my holy 
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water font. Whilst I was taking stock of the place and thinking : ‘When 
shall I find myself sitting there again between my holy-water and my 
book - stall ?’ 

‘‘A man goes by with two women and one of the women thrusts 
her hand into the font, saying : ‘What! no holy water! Why this 
church of theirs is nothing but a barn!’ And the other woman answers 
‘It isn’t holy water I should like to see in it, but the blood of those 
Versailles men, aye! and running over; there would be some pleasure 
then in making the sign of the cross it would be the sign of the red 
cross, wouldn’t it, old chap?’ And both the women fail a-roaring with 
laughter. 

‘‘T went off without answering or telling them that the dispenser of holy 
water was no other than myself.” 


Monday, 12th of June. — The ‘‘Salle des Pas Perdus” at the Palais de 
Justice is beyond a doubt the most extraordinary of all our ruins. It is a 
prodigious break-up, a gigantic crumbling to pieces. 

By the side of this Babylonian ruin the ‘‘premiére chambre” is sitting 
regularly, and on the day of my visit to the Palais de Justice, a little fair 
barrister was arguing, before the dozing bench, an old plea for judicial 
separation. 

Here were some worthy people who in the month of July last were on 
the verge of being legally relieved of one another's company. War breaks 
out and, after the war, the Commune. The lady and gentleman have had 
ten long months for reflecting and coming to terms; but their anger was 
tenacious and the barristers have been let loose. Of the pleading of the 
little fair counsel I caught the following passage : 

‘‘As for the episode of the coffee, that has been singularly distorted 
and exaggerated by my learned friend. Here are the facts. My client was 
accustomed to take coffee; my learned friend’s client preferred chocolate. 
One morning my client says to his wife : — ‘If you were to drink coffee 
as I do, it would be much less trouble for the cook.’ Whereupon Mme L** 


flies into a passion. — ‘ What!’ she cries, ‘ you would prevent me from taking 
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my chocolate! What! you would force me to take coffee, would you!’ — 
‘But I didn’t say that.’ — ‘I beg your pardon. It is the most hateful tyranny. 
We can live together no longer, etc., etc.’ The incident was nothing more 
serious than this. Not for a single moment did my client mean to prohibit 
Mme L*”’s chocolate. As for the other highly-coloured episode of the 
box at the Gymnase, etc., etc.” 

I left before the episode of the box at the Gymnase. The episode of 
the chocolate was enough for me and, I went away quite satisfied to know 
for myself that business had been resumed at the Palais de Justice as 
elsewhere. 


Tuesday, 13th of June. — Rummaging in a bric-a-brac shop I come 
across a photograph-album, a splendid album in blue morocco, with a 
count’s coronet on the cover and the initials A. F. I bought this album, 
and below is the exact list, in their proper order, of all the photographs 
contained in the volume. 

Is not this mere list our whole political, social, and literary history for 
the last twenty years ? 

The Emperor, the Empress, the Prince Imperial, Princess Metternich, 
Marchioness de Galliffet, Rouher, Baroche, Rochefort, Pierre Bonaparte, 
Victor Noir, Paschal Grousset, Buffet, Daru, Madame Marguerite Bellanger, 
Emile Ollivier, Bismarck, Offenbach, Mademoiselle Blanche d’Antigny (in 
the Petit Faust), Marshal Lebceuf, Thérésa (in the Chatte blanche), Tropp- 
mann, Queen Victoria, Madame Ristori, Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
Marshal Bazaine, General Prim, Caroline Hassé, Emile Augier , Nieuwer- 
kerke, Bressant, Mademoiselle Schneider (in the Diables roses), Courbet, 
Emile de Girardin, the zouave Jacob, Count Moltke, Rossini, Countess de 
Pourtalés, Frédérick Lemaitre, Madame Carette, Boulton and Park, Bache, 
the Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, Mademoiselle Fiocre (as Cupid), Edmond 
About, Latour-Dumoulin, Madame Thierret, Monsignor Bauer, Thiers, 
Gambetta, Garibaldi, Céline Chaumont (in the Princess of Trébizonde), 
Monsignor Dupanloup, General Changarnier, Cora Pearl, Louis Veuillot, 
Gil Perez, Patti, the Marquis de Caux, Madame Frezzolini, Hyacinthe (of 
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the Palais-Royal), Father Hyacinthe, Renan, Jules Favre, Ponson du Terrail, 
Madame Bordas, Duke and Duchess de Morny, Berryer, Léotard, the Queen 
of Spain, Hervé, Fille-de-lAir, King William, Timothée Trimm, Céline 
Montaland, Madame de Castiglione and M. Guizot. 


Thursday, 15th of June. — General Chanzy in the Chamber yesterday 
made the most heroic, and at the same time the most guilty, of speeches; 
the most heroic, for he be-littled and calumniated himself for the sake of 
glorifying Gambetta; the most guilty, for General Chanzy had no right to 
dispose of the honour even of his own soldiers. 

General Chanzy maintains : ‘‘ That the accusations against Gambetta are 
bred of passion and injustice, that the provincial army corps were powerful 
and well-organised, etc., etc.” 

Granted that there has been injustice and passion in the attacks aimed 
against Gambetta. He is a Frenchman to the backbone, and there can 


be no doubt about his courage and his patriotism. But for the honour 


of our country, let us never have it said that the provincial army corps 


were powerful and well-organised. Had that been the case they were 
bound to have been victorious, and General Chanzy ought to have beaten 
the Prussians. 

Why cannot General Chanzy tell the plain truth, the truth which would 
be as much to his own glory as to that of his army? General Chanzy 
knows well enough why he was beaten; he knows well enough what 
troops he had in hand, what preparation these troops had received, what 
toils, what sufferings they had endured, how his cavalry was all to pieces, 
his artillery in disorder, his medical and commissariat services without 
stores. 

General Chanzy did his duty admirably at the head of soldiers who 
quitted themselves like men, but who were beaten because they could 
not but be beaten, because they could not stand against the regiments 
of Prince Frederick-Charles, because they were only a crowd and had 
to deal with an army. Yes, those French recruits at Beaune-la-Rolande, 


at Orléans, at Marchenoir, and before Le Mans, fought heroic battles with 
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Count Moltke’s veterans. They were beaten, but not dishonoured, which 
they would have been, if General Chanzy’s words were true, if the pro- 
vineial armies had been powerful and well-organised. No, I repeat, never 
let it be said that these flocks of men were armies—— They were armies 
made to be beaten, as the Prussians said, for the phrase is a German 
one. They were sent to defeat and death. They went without a word. 
They fought. They died; but not without honour for France. That is 
the real truth. 

General Chanzy has always given too much thought to the glory of 
Gambetta, and not enough to the glory of France. After the battle of 
Le Mans, he issued a general order which deeply grieved all those who 
knew what the army of Le Mans was, and what it had done for the 
country. 

‘‘ Shameful weakness,” said General Chanzy, ‘‘and unaccountable panic 
have led certain parts of the army to risk the loss of important positions. 
No strong effort was made, in spite of the orders immediately given, 
and Le Mans has had to be abandoned ’’—— 

Well! this language was unjust and cruel 
had behaved admirably. Between the 6th and the 12th of January, the 
Granted 


that there may have been panic and weakness at one point; but it is 


The army of Le Mans 








Prussians had more than four thousand men hors de combat 


right to ask whether the blame for that rests with the soldiers, or with 
those who abandoned to the enemy men knowing nothing of the soldier’s 
trade, after arming them with the celebrated guns bought by M. Place, 
in America. 

A worthy man, a former deputy from Brittany, M. Fresneau, in a letter 
admirable for its force and truth, has undertaken, against General Chanzy, 
the defence of the mobiles of Ille-et-Vilaine. 3 

‘‘The check at Le Mans,” he says, ‘‘is the direct result of the camp 
at Conlie. The public shall not be kept in ignorance of what an amount 
of cruel blundering it has taken to turn the Bretons into runaways, deserters, 
Lying or rather buried in the snow, with no other 





and cowards 
clothing than a serge blouse, without a change of shirt, the mobilised Bretons 
had two small trusses of straw between eight men, and this straw, quickly 


au4 
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turned into a mere muck-heap, had to serve, without being renewed, during 
several weeks. These tortures were prolonged for more than a month in a 
camp of from sixty to eighty thousand men. One fourth of these poor fellows 
died in hospital. When a battalion had the ill-luck to change its camping- 


ground, it remained sometimes twenty-four hours and more without anything 


to eat. To that the whole of Rennes can bear witness. Not that victuals 
were wanting : they existed in plenty, but, in a safe spot, at a good 


distance from the enemy; the commissariat, with its hands full of money, 


could not find a way to feed our soldiers. There was no drilling gone 
through in the camp; arms, good or bad, were not forthcoming. And in 
this camp of instruction, so well named camp of destruction, not a grain 
of powder was burned beyond that used for the imperial salutes given, 
in the arena of their exploits, to the organisers of this flourishing insti- 
tution, etc., etc.” 

At the head of these latter was M. Glais-Bizoin, to whom the camp 
at Conlie had; been handed over, and who was constantly coming to 
review—— its : mud They beat a salute; M. Glais-Bizoin saluted in 
return. The mobiles were electrified—— neither fed, nor clothed, nor 
armed, nor led—— but electrified and stirred to fanaticism by the mere 
sight of M. Glais-Bizoin. 


General Faidherbe has not yet spoken in the Chamber, but he has 
just published a pamphlet quite as noteworthy as a speech. This pamphlet 
is dedicated to Gambetta : ‘‘ Sir,” says General Faidherbe, ‘‘it is to you 
that I owe the honour of having commanded a French army in face of 
the enemy, etc., etc.” 

This opening sentence, full as it is of gratitude and humility, would 
in no way astonish me had the pamphlet been signed by some surveyor 
of ‘‘ Ponts et Chaussées” made a general out of hand, during the war, or 
by some newspaper editor who had been rewarded with the three-starred 
‘‘képi” for a nice little series of enthusiastic articles on the government at 
Tours; but it is General Faidherbe who says this, a general of division 
in the Engineers, the ex-Governor of Senegal, one of the most brilliant 
and most illustrious officers in the French army. General Faidherbe, who 
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from his situation (he was in command of the Constantine division) and 
his uncontested merit would have been Hobson’s choice for any government 
whatever! 

What then was this little army commanded by General Faidherbe, 
the little army which he made do such big things? An eye-witness 
has described in these terms the entry of the army of the North into 
Cambrai : 

‘‘As soon as it was dawn we saw the army arriving. What a sad 
and harrowing sight! Soldiers in rags, covered with mud even above 
the belt, harassed, worn out with fatigue, their faces hollow through 
privation, painfully and mournfully dragging themselves along. Their boots 
and trousers were now nothing but shapeless masses of mud. Many of 
them were marching bare-foot. They had no longer anything of the 
soldier about them. It was an army in tatters. Along the street leading 
to the railway-station came the. waggons full of wounded. These poor 
wretches, pale, wan, dull-eyed, some with their limbs already amputated, 
others with their wounds not yet even dressed, seemed to be quietly 
waiting for death, if not hoping for it.” 

And the Progrés -du Nord admitted that many of the soldiers were 
without boots or had boots so bad that they fell to pieces on the march, 
etc., etc. 

So much for these powerful and well-organised armies and yet, under 
the energetic leadership of General Faidherbe, these soldiers of the Northern 
army were able for a long time to hold their own against the Prussians. 
Well! in all conscience, was it not to them rather than to Gambetta that 
he ought to have dedicated his pamphlet, and why has he not spared 
a word for the misery, the privation and the sufferings of all those brave 
fellows whose lot it was at Bapaume and Pont-Noyelles, but to do and die 


for France? 


Friday, 16th of June. — Read and read over again the letter that Alexandre 
Dumas fils has just addressed to the editor of the Nouwvelliste de Rouen. 
What a master-piece of reasoning and wit and eloquence! Dumas hopes 
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that the greatest good may result, if we can only summon up the will, 
not only for ourselves, but for the whole world, from the trial we are 
undergoing. 

For that he only demands one thing from us : he wants us to dare 
to be reasonable for the next ten years, and to give no thought, for all 
those years, to either the Bees, or the Cock, or the Eagle, or the Fleur- 
de-lis. Alas! it is a great deal, perhaps, to ask of us. One thing certain 
is that Dumas has written twenty pages which are a marvel of good sense 


and patriotism. 


Ville-d’Avray, Wednesday, 21st of June. — A little cart goes by my door 
every morning, clearing away mud and refuse : this little cart is looked 
after by an old couple, husband and wife, both in rags and patches. 
Yesterday I was leaving the house with a newspaper in my hand : these 
poor people were there at work on their job, shovel in hand. 

‘‘Is there any news in the paper, sir?” said the woman. 

‘¢No, none 

‘‘No news aren't the kings coming back then?” 

‘‘ The kings! what kings ?” 

‘‘Oh! I can’t say—— it’s all one to me—— but the kings of France, 
anyhow For d’ye see, if there were kings, there could be a Court, 
and fine goings on, and ‘peace and quietness.” 

‘‘ Besides,” added the husband, ‘‘ now that things have not gone 
smoothly for us with Rochefort, we must have the kings of France back. 

So saying, he shouted, ‘* gee!” to his little poney. ‘‘ Gee! Pierrot!” 
his wife repeated, and off went the cart. 


This chat reminded me of another I had with a hired coachman on 
the 4th of September, 1870. This coachman was beside himself with 


excitement; he whipped up his horse, forcing it into a mad gallop, and 


shouted : ‘‘ Hurrah for the Republic!” with all his might, whilst I was 


paying him ! 
‘‘ Ah! sir,” he said, ‘‘ the Republic! Rochefort in power! This is the 
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happiest day in my life! Besides, we shall have the Comte de Paris 
coming back 





We shall have him King of France and that again 
will be one of the finest» days in my life, for you see, I am _ two 
different things at once : a republican in the first place, and in the second 
an old postilion of King Louis-Philippe !” 


Friday, 23rd of June. — Visit M. Perrin. He is about to give up the 
management of the Opera to take over the administration of the Théatre- 
Francais, and according to all appearances, it is M. Halanzier who will 
take his place at the Rue Le Peletier. Still M. Perrin is busy with the 
reorganisation of the Opera and with setting the big house going again. 
I find him on the stage. The minor ‘ stars” and ballet-girls are rehearsing 
in their dancing dress, for the first time since the closing of the theatre. 
There are about thirty of these girls scattered about in little groups, 
their white tarlatan dresses lighting up the semi-darkness of the theatre; 
some of them are having a lively chat between two side-scenes; one is 
bending down to tie the ribbon of her shoe; another goes some distance 
on the tips of her toés, bolt upright and sticking, as it were, into the 
boards, then falls again on her feet, after a pirouette, saying in the 
prettiest way in the world : ‘‘ What nonsense it was mamma was talking 
about my having forgotten how to stand on my toes. I knew I hadn't, 
well enough!” And once more she goes tripping away in triumph on 
the tips of her toes. By and by came one of those scenes which my 
friend Degas has often drawn with so just and precise a touch,’and with 
so much delicacy and truth. 

I come across a group where the talk is full of ‘‘ go”. A fair-haired 
and very pretty little ballet-girl is telling them about the fall of the 
Vendéme column. 

‘‘] was there,” she says, ‘‘in the front row. I bought a catchpenny 
song they were hawking about in the Rue de la Paix, and learnt it by 
heart.” 

‘Sing it, sing it to us.” 

‘‘Oh! no, not here.” 
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They insist, so she gives in, and with a shrill voice hums a ditty of 
which I only caught this couplet : 


‘¢ Enfin il faut qu’il succombe 
A cing heures trente-cing ! 
Quel exempl’ pour Henri cinq! 
La colonn’ s’incline et tombe 
Et Napoléon premier 

S’abime dans le fumier.” 


And as the young songstress was beginning the moral of the ballad : 


‘*Peuple, apprends par cette histoire 
A n’plus porter...” 


A voice was heard, the voice of the ballet-master, who cut the song 
short with : 

‘‘To your places, ladies, to your places!” 

With a single movement they all flew off like a covey of partridges, 


and I saw the double row of coryphees getting properly into line, on 
the stage. 


I could not leave the theatre without paying my respects to Madame 
Monge the door-keeper in her dark little passage. The door-keeper at 


the Opera has always been an historical personage. Madame Monge 
succeeded the famous Madame Crosnier who, from the Restoration down 


to 1854, was the grim and incorruptible guardian of the Opera behind 
the scenes. 


I can still see old mother Crosnier, shut up in her sentry-box, with 
her sharp eyes, her big frilled linen cap, and I can still hear her crying 
out in her shrill voice, a terrible voice : ‘‘ Where are you going? 
What is your name? No admission.”” But when she was confronted by 
any of the ‘‘ swell” frequenters of the Opera: M. Aguado, M. de Morny, 
M. de la Valette, M. Daru, M. de Montguyon, Auber, Roqueplan, Scribe, 
D' Véron, etc., etc., she at once relaxed her features, and became as 
amiable and smiling as her surly countenance would let her. These 
were her friends. They would make a point of stopping and having 
a few minutes’ chat—— the ‘‘ smart” people quite as much as the 
theatrical folk——— with this legendary door-keeper. Her grand friends 
formed the sole joy and happiness of mother Crosnier. 
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Unluckily, she owned a son, and, unluckily, it so happened that this 
son was a very intelligent fellow who set himself at first to writing 
newspaper articles and comediettas; then to engaging in business, then 
to making his fortune. No sooner had he done this than his first thought 
was to get his mother out of that door-keeper’s box : whereupon she 
made a great outcry. Never, never, would she give up the Opera-house, 
there she had lived, and there she would die. In 1830, her son became 
manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin : she remained door-keeper. Crosnier 
undertook, in 1845, the management of the Opera-Comique and, two 
steps off, on the other side of the boulevard, his mother pulled the door 
string. 

At last Crosnier became a rich man, quite a rich man, and deputy 
for Loir-et-Cher, in 1852—— with his mother obstinately sticking to 
her porter’s-lodge. But things took an absolutely tragic turn when he 
was nominated as director-general of the Opera for the civil list. To have 
your mother a door-keeper was bad enough, but to have your mother 
for your own door-keeper was out of the question. It was necessary 
to expel Madame Crosnier manu militari. She resisted, struggled, but 
was torn from her box, and died, I fancy, a short time afterwards. 
Madame Monge succeeded to the door-keeper’s lodge and to the grand 
political and literary acquaintances of Madame Crosnier. 

There was a crowd to-day in Madame Monge’s lodge : a score of 
chorus-singers, machinists, and mothers of ballet-girls were gathered 
there listening attentively to the story the worthy woman was telling, 
with the most sincere emotion, of the battle which had been fought, on 
the 23rd of May, outside the Opera. She had got into her lodge, along 
with two machinists who had never left the theatre. The insurgents 
were fighting bravely, and there were two of them who, up to the end, 
remained in the court-yard, firing through the half-open door upon the 
troops who were coming up the Rue Drouot. All of a sudden cries 
are heard of ‘‘ Vive la ligne! Vive la ligne!” The two insurgents, 
both wounded, make off and hide in the cellars. 

‘‘ And then,” says madame Monge, ‘‘ the door slowly opens and a little 
quarter-master peeps in, his head and gun both thrust forward. Ah! 
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when I caught sight of his red breeches, I saw it was all over, and that 


the Opera was safe.” 


Wednesday, 28th of June. — How proud M. Thiers must have been to-day, 
and how deservedly! He has been holding in the Bois de Boulogne a 
great review of a hundred thousand men; his army marched past before 
him; it was indeed Ais army. Three hundred thousand Parisians were 
there, and continuous cheering, for four hours, greeted each battalion as 
it passed by; the people were never willing to have done with the sight. 
So, then, Paris was still on its legs : there was still a France in existence 
and we still had an army. And, while watching the march past_ of 
these jolly, brisk and plucky little soldiers, on seeing the cannon wheeled 
along and forty squadrons galloping by, I called to mind Alexandre Dumas’ 
admirable letter and thought to myself: ‘‘ How soon would our misfortunes 


be repaired if we could but make sure of those ten years of wisdom 


and sound sense!”’ 


LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
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HISTORY ON FANS 


1719-1789 


The idea has occurred to me that the whole history of France in the 
eighteenth century — its whims and courtly graces, its coquetries and wild 
caprices, even its popular outbreaks — is to be read on a fan. From 
the days of the Regent to those of the Directory, from the bubbles of Law 
to those of the speculators under the first republic, France was controlled 
by fashion much more strictly than by statesmanship. Our fathers, as if 
to proclaim their frivolity as widely as they could, painted their glories and 
their eccentricities on a surface unstable as sand, that of the popular fan 
of a hundred years ago. On it their whole life is laid bare, is recounted 
with a frankness greater than that of the diarists, and with a vigour which 
leaves sober history hopelessly behind. And it was only right that it shoujd 
be so. For the French character of those days, with its strange combination 
of irony, good humour, and discontent, is well symbolized in so flighty a 
thing as a fan. 


My text is not taken from the exquisite toy, painted by a Boucher, a or 
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Fragonard, or a Watteau, to be fluttered under a great lady’s nose. My 
fan is the Fan of the People. Ill-drawn, roughly modelled, and often vilely 
bedaubed, its genesis is not hard to determine. Its fathers were Callot 
and Abraham Bosse, and its mothers the coquettes of the grand siécle. 
Comparatively grave and decorous in its youth, it kept itself in reserve for 
the better times to come, when he who was merry might laugh as loud and 
as long as he pleased. The scene shifted very suddenly! Monseigneur of 
Orléans, Regent of France, bade dull care be off from his dominions! And 
as the song says, the whole nation went mad, princes and princesses, great 
lords and grand ladies. And the fan caught the infection, and ran riot too 
with right good will in such excellent company! 

By and bye, it begins to dabble a bit in politics, mocking at Europe 
in her throes. It goes with Stanislaus to Poland; it crowds the theatres 
among the court ladies; it knows all the secrets of royal births and 
marriages ; it gapes at the first balloon; it marvels at La Fayette’s 
filibustering, records the fall of the Bastille, issues bulletins of monarchy 
in extremis, of monarchy dead; it tells the tragic story of the Revolution, a 
tale outfacing, in its horror, savagery, and sublimity, the worst annals of 
the feudal system. At the close of the century it sings the martial epic of 
Napoleon, crowns his victories and his glorious peace ; and points to great 
empires crouching at the feet of France. 

In spite of the age of its elder brother the Fan of the People was only 
born early in the eighteenth century. Fifty years before, the third-rate 
artists who worked at the trade were of much the same stamp as leather- 
gilders. Their statutes, dating from 1677, granted them the monopoly of 
their humble art; the privilege ‘‘of painting upon fans, and of ornamenting, 
by brush or otherwise, all kinds of stuffs with birds, flowers, landscapes, or 


figures.” But they were under the yoke of the master-painters, who had 


a right to make visitations, to inspect their work, and even to destroy 


anything they might think discreditable. There were some thirty employers 
and dealers in Paris, and they had to fight at once against the draughtsmen 
and against the workers in wood. By the time peace was signed at Utrecht, 
in 1713, they could keep pace with the enormous demand for fans and 


screens of every sort, from Spain, from Holland, from England. England, 
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even, decorous England, they flooded with those transparent panels, mounted 
in scented wood, on which some scene of Gallic love-making shewed itself 
by transmitted light. These they sprinkled outside with gold and silver 
dust, and with those French figurines which were to carry the fashions and 
the jests of Paris even to the New World. 

The craft was established on a sure footing in 1719, when the art fabric 
of the grand siécle began to shake before the rush of new men and new 
ideas. Claude Gillot, the forerunner of Watteau, was the first to echo some 
popular note in his designs. A new industry sprang up; women were 
employed to colour the printed figures in gaudy tints, and soon the cheap 
fan, the fan of the streets and theatres, was in every hand. Rival wares 
poured in from China and Japan, brilliant of hue and bizarre of shape. But 
the native growth held its own with the Parisian bourgeoise, who was tickled 
by its allusions, and delighted with its sketches of famous actresses and 
reigning belles. Soon a woman’s outdoor toilette was as incomplete without 
her fan as a man’s without his sword. Toys of an hour, easily broken and 
as easily replaced, they disappeared with other lumber, and the few survivors 
now fetch fancy prices. 

Poets used these ‘airy nothings’ as a peg to hang verses on, and 
apostrophised them in grandiloquent strains. Lemierre composed a playful 
quatrain on the theme, which we hail with relief among his heavier wares : 

Dans le temps des chaleurs extrémes, 
Heureux d’amuser vos loisirs, 

Je saurai prés de vous appeler les Zéphyrs, 
Les Amours y viendront d’eux-mémes. 

In a popular comedy of the day ‘‘Ninette at Court” the friend of Prince 
Astolphe, who is making love to the heroine, explains the science of the fan 
to her. Unfortunately the Prince’s fans were not those which concern us 
now. The latter found a market among modest buyers — tempted on the 
moment, by jokes they could understand and prices they could pay — and 
would scarcely have been dangerous to the virtue of Ninette! Nor could 
they have been described in the most pompous of couplets as : ‘‘ The 
sceptre and the bauble, that sways the world.” 


They had their laureates, too; but these took care not to puzzle honest 
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folks with words that would only suit an epic. They were content to glean 


among the catches then in vogue, to revive old songs, such as the mirliton 
which de Meuse had re-introduced, and which has come down, with variations, 
to our own day. This mirliton caught the popular fancy in a hundred ways 
adapting itself to every shade of malicious innuendo. The fashion introduced 
on screens and fans spread to millinery, and we hear of gowns and ribbons 
‘‘au mirliton”. The current slang infected even the coinage, and the gold 
pieces of 1731 were known as ‘louis d’or au mirliton.’ The political pamphleteers 
next took up the tale, and the lively refrain rings through their lampoons : 

Dubois gardé par Cerbére, 

Voyant venir le Régent, 

Lui dit : que venez-vous faire ? 

Il n’est point ici d’onguent 

Ni de mirliton, mirliton, mirlitaine, 

Ni de mirliton dondon! 

One fine day in 1727, the dealer Crépy, struck by a happy inspiration, 
sent out a number of fans to be sold at the theatres — they were painted with 
portraits of Babet, the flower-girl. Babet was a well-known personage in 
her time, good as she was beautiful, the story goes, of course. She sold 
violets at the theatre-doors, and was much run after by the young men who 
thronged them. The fan shews her repulsing the advances of an over-bold 
seigneur, while two fine ladies look on with ill-concealed chagrin. Rumour 
said that a Prince de Courtenay himself did not disdain sometimes to caress 
her round chin, and snatch a kiss from her fresh lips. What wonder that 
mere marquises and revenue-farmers bowed over her hand, and bought up 
her portraits ? 

Fans were at first used only in the summer, but the fashion of taking them 
to the theatre all the year round was eagerly adopted, and soon became 
general. The ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of this momentous question had greatly 
exercised the minds of French ‘ élégantes’ a century earlier. The story goes 
that Christina of Sweden, consulted by some fair Frenchwoman as to whether 
she should ply her fan even through the winds of winter, met her with the 
retort, that she ‘might fan herself or not, as she pleased; either way she 
would be a straw blown about by the wind!’ Upon this the ladies all armed 


themselves with fans, and used them furiously whenever the Queen was 
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present. It was their way of shewing a wholesome French contempt for 
northern barbarism. 

In 1729 the Duc de Richelieu writes : ‘‘Small fans have quite gone out, 
and the newest are bigger than ever. Ladies are now never without them, 
summer or winter.” On surfaces of such a size there was room enough for 
malicious verses, and for those painted rebuses with which so many were 
covered. Fluttering in the candle-light they looked like great gold-spangled 
wings flapped by a crowd of snowy birds. 

We next find the fan in the thick of a holy war, alternately attacking the 
Jansenists and acting as their valiant defenders. One batch sets forth the 
divine mission of the Deacon Paris. The next makes merry over his 
pretensions, and burlesques his miracles. And a racy scandal arrived 
opportunely from the provinces to stimulate the popular excitement. Father 
Girard, the jesuit Rector of the college at Toulon, figured as the hero of 
an extraordinary tale of sacerdotal profligacy. He was accused by one of 
his penitents, a certain Mademoiselle Cadiére of having forgotten his sacred 
calling at private interviews to which he had been admitted as her director. 
The priest protested his innocence, but the young lady stuck to her story, 
and the populace of course accepted her version. The many enemies of the 
Order clamoured for the punishment of this backsliding brother. The mildest 
of his foes thought the stake too good for him. The case was tried before 
the Parliament of Aix, and to the consternation of the very judges themselves, 
the priest was acquitted, and the virtuous penitent sent back to her parents, 
with an admonition to live in more cleanly fashion for the future! 

The decision of the Parliament coincided exactly with the closing of the 
cemetery of Saint-Médard against Paris and his revivalists. The contrast 
thus afforded was too piquant to be passed over, and the pamphleteers of 
the day made excited appeals to the people, in which they complained that 
the saint was harried, while the sinner got off scot-free : 

Ils condamnent Paris, vous voyez ses miracles ! 
Ils délivrent Girard et vous le détestez. 

As a matter of fact, neither Paris nor Girard counted for much in the 

matter. What the mob seized upon, was the scandalous element in the 


story. Popular plays and songs were full of allusions to the incident, and 
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the trade of course cracked its joke with the rest. The most successful 
of the fans was an importation from Lyons, and shewed that the Parisian 
knack of caricature had spread to the provinces. t consisted of a vile 
daub, representing the altar of Love; an armed Cupid hovered over the 
shrine, and round it were grouped a parrot, a turkey, an owl, and an ape, 
figures under which the priest’s supporters were contemptuously symbolized. 

Some enterprizing Lyonnais was most likely responsible for the ribbons 
‘a la Cadiére’ that became the rage. These ribbons were woven with the 
device of a damsel offering.a flammg heart to a man in a biretta. They 
were manufactured in .every- colour .of the ‘rainbow, and even in black for 


mourning! .A wit composed a Latin :anagram on the priest’s name, in 


allusion to his acquittal : 


Jean-Baptiste. Girard. . 
Abi Pater, ignis ardet. 
(Stand off, father, fire burns !) 


Fans and: ribbons, catches and naughty innuendos, such were then the 
weapons of religious wrath! 

One popular craze gave place to another with bewildering rapidity when 
Louis XV was king. A refrain that had set all Paris singing for a week or 
two, was dropped as suddenly as it had been taken up. A word without 
a meaning, or at least with none that people understood, would seize 
hold of all the world, from the King on the throne down to the boys 
in the street. What, for instance, did they mean by the word ‘adlure’ which 
they used in all sorts of fashions between 1732 and 1734? It inspired those 
who wrote songs, those who painted fans and those who sold stuffs. Did it 
mean ‘skill’ or ‘dexterity?’ Was it ‘to belong to one’s time’, to be ‘in 
the swim’ as we might say nowadays? Was it an allusion to some gallant 
adventure, or, again, was it a veiled political watchword? It is impossible 
to say. Here are six lines from the first song in which we find it : 

Voila le mois de may, mon cousin, 

Faut changer de maitresse... 

Je n’en changeray pas, mon cousin, 

Car la mienne est trop belle, mon cousin. 


Allons! mon cousin, ma cousine, mon cousin. 
Allons mon cousin a Il allure! 
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The King himself condescended to chaff his friends in the popular slang. 
When the Comte de Clermont, abbé of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, deserted his 
beautiful mistress, ‘la belle Camargo’ for Mademoiselle Leduc, whom he 





had won from her allegiance to Samuel Bernard’s son by golden arguments, 
he flaunted his conquest before all Paris in a way that scandalized the least 
strait-laced. On a certain Holy Thursday, the abbé’s prize came to the 
Tenebre at Longchamps, in a coach drawn by six poneys. Barbier, who was 
one of the spectators, went into raptures over the gorgeous display, but the 
whole court felt outraged, not so much that a Church dignitary should have 
a mistress, but that he should proclaim it with so little tact. His mother . 
lectured him, his relations gave him the cold shoulder ; and at last Louis 
himself, seizing his royal pen, sent him the following ‘‘ taste of his quality” : 


Un char & ta catin, 
Mon cousin. 
Ce n’est pas son allure ! 
Le coche & Pataclin, 
Mon cousin 
Et un habit de bure, 
Mon cousin. 
Ah! voila l’allure, mon cousin. 
Ah! voila l’allure! 


The screens were not behind-hand, of course, but lacking the immunities 
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of royalty, they were content to be a trifle less plain-spoken. On one of 
them, we find an engraved medallion in which ‘Mademoiselle Allure’ dances 


to the music of a viola. Below is painted a half-open fan, with this stanza : 


Voila un éventaille (sic), mon cousin, 
De plaisante figure. 

Admiré son dessein, mon cousin, 

Mais non pas la peinture. 

Elle est a l’allure, mon cousin, 


Mon cousin a I’allure! 
And scattered all over the panel such maxims as these : 


Se fier A sa catin, mon cousin, 

Croire un Normand qui jure, 

Préter 4 un Gascon, mon cousin, 

C’est une pauvre allure, mon cousin. 
Voyla, mon cousin l’allure, mon cousin, 


Voyla mon cousin l’allure ! 


The figurines wear the charming costume of the period : dresses without 
waists, and with very wide paniers. On a faint outline obtained by etching, 
the painters worked in solid gouache heightened as a finish with gold. 


Sometimes the figures were cut out and pasted upon screens made of thick 


card-board, but in the first instance they were more commonly painted upon 
the fans themselves. The reverses were generally sprinkled over with roses, 
like rustic pottery. Bouchon, a well-known theatrical purveyor of the day, 
was the favourite dealer in this speciality. Presently the pastoral element 
began to flavour fashion, and swains and shepherdesses to figure in paint 
and verse : 


Lucas, Guillot et Mathurin, 
Tous trois de fort bons drilles, 
Disoient pour bannir le chagrin, 
Mettons pinte sur chopine, 
Mon cousin. 
Ah! voila l’allure, mon cousin, 
Ah! voila l’allure ! 


At the theatres, a Babel of cries resounded before the rising of the 
curtain. 
‘Who'll buy my fans? Fans, a penny apiece. Portraits of the actors 


and actresses. Scenes from the play, etc., etc.!” 
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A fan was popular, in 1733, which was divided into small squares, in 
each of which appeared a reminiscence of some favourite piece. On the 
right, for example, a scene from the abbé Soulas d’Allainval’s ‘Eméarras 
des richesses’. Below it a graceful motive from the ‘/’Heureux stratagéme’ 
of Marivaux. Others again reproduced ‘la Veuve coquette’, a lively creation 
of Desportes, son of the famous animal painter, over a few couplets in 
score from the practised pen of Pannard de Nogent-le-Roy, whose ‘ Départ 
de l’Opéra-Comique’ was acted on the 28th of July, 1733, at the fair of 
Saint-Laurent. The whole genius of French gaiety was incarnate in these 
groups of pert, sparkling, scented little figures. 

A piece that had a great run that year was ‘la Tante dupée’. It 
had been acted before the King in 1731, by players all under fifteen, and 
was thereupon laid hold of by the designers of fans, screens and wall- 
papers, who, did in fact, a good deal toward its future fame. One fan 
displayed the actor Boudet’s five year old son, dancing a sort of gig in 
sabots, to the following refrain 

Quoique je ne sois qu’un nabot, 

Je scais remuer le sabot, 

Ma dance est encore imparfaite, 

Mais j’espére qu’en peu de temps, 

Mes petits petons—— tourlourirette, 
Vaudront bien les grands ! 

All Paris went wild over the little fellow, and there was a rush for 
the fans with his portrait. Other favourites of the same date had scenes 
from ‘Don Quichotte de la Manche’, from ‘Je ne sais quoi’, a comedy 
by de Boissy, and from Scarron’s ‘Jodelet maitre et valet’, a piece which 
was still well received from time to time in spite of its antiquity. 

Crépy continued to be the moving spirit in the industry. He must 
have realized enormous sums by it, and yet, at the outside, not more 
than five and twenty samples of his wares have come down to us. The 
fans known as ‘‘la Belle Chanteuse” and ‘‘le Galant” show us ladies 
bedizened in those huge paniers ‘‘ which were at least three ells round” 
(qui avoient au moins trois aunes de tour). ‘‘La Coquette” was a young 
lady, some Camargo or Leduc, no doubt, taking tea. In a medallion on 


the left, a peasant girl with a basket on her arm cries : ‘‘I am going 
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a-vintaging ; I shall fill my basket”. It is easy to understand what sort of 


vintage the cunning Margot hopes for, at a time when the humblest wenches 
attacked princes of the blood. ‘‘ This fan is magnificent”, we are assured 


in a verse it bears : 


7 
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Cette eventaille est magnifique, 

Mais defectueux en cela, 

Que pour la mettre en musique, 

I] faut dire un sol la mi la. (Un sot l’'a mis la!) 


But the fool was not such a fool, after all, for those among the spec- 
tators who loved a joke all the more for a spice of ill-nature (and how 
many they were!) would laugh heartily, and pull out the price of the 
fan. The joke was safe even with the ‘‘ Coquette” herself, for did she 
acknowledge her portrait, she would raise a laugh that would make her 
pay dearly for a moment’s anger. 

Suddenly we find plays, fashions, manners and morals alike disappea- 
ring from fans, which plunge incontinently into foreign politics — the 
only politics that might be aired in those days. The affairs of Poland, 
and the consequent upheaval of Europe, are food for endless sallies. The 
nation is so preoccupied as to take comparatively little notice, for instance, 
of Molé’s marriage with the daughter of such a swindler as Samuel 


Bernard. 
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Louis XV had been taken to task pretty sharply for his Polish mésalliance, 
but the Queen’s father became in the main a popular person with the 
French after his fall, and a good deal of non-official sympathy was shewn 
him. This we gather from contemporary prints, and from such doggerels 
as the following : 

Est-il Roi, ne l’est-il pas 
Ce prince qu’on déplore ? 
Fuit-il ? Va-t-il au combat, 
C’est ce que l’on ignore ! 

- Od est-il ce pauvre ‘Stanislas ? 
Le verrons-nous encore?” . 

The next move was the recall of Stanislaus to Warsaw on the death 
of Augustus II his supplanter, Russia upheld.the rival candidate, Augustus 
of Saxony, while France joined with Spain and Sardinia in the support of 
Leczinski. Two fans sprang out of these events. The first, a roughly 
etched design bedaubed in glaring colours, is described as ‘‘ The new 
European Game of Piquet”. The nations of Europe, personified by women 
bearing shields, are seated round a table playing cards. The legends on 
the shields run as follows : 

France : It’s my lead; I play first. 

Spain : I have three kings, and two aces. I tell you three kings are 
good |! 

Sardinia : I have a splendid hand! 

Saxony : My game will be rather difficult to play. 

Russia : Shall I lose for want of a king? 

Poland : I’ve got a huitiéme, carte-major, and the lead. I hope luck 
will favour me. 

England: Prudence is my motto! I won't play at all, for fear of being 
made to pay for the cards. 

A Turk on horse-back, near the table, calls out : If you don’t leave 
off, Vll tear up the cards. : 

A Persian replies : My good Turk, Persia will make you change your 
tune. 

A looker-on says : Play fair, and trade will pay for the cards. 

Holland mumbles something inaudible. 
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The Pope, who has risen, says : I don’t know the game. All I ask 
for is peace. 


Prussia : I don’t play, but I think all the more. 


Considering all things, this sums up the situation very fairly. 


The declaration of war between France and the Emperor Charles VI 
gave a new opening to the makers of fans and screens. One successful 
print, le Bal des nations, was reproduced on hundreds. 

The motive was the same as in the ‘‘Game of Piquet”’, but the nations 
now figured as pretty women in fancy dress at a ball. France leads off 
with a song to the air of ‘le Bel Age’. 

Je suis certaine 

De bien cabrioler, 

Rien ne me géne, 

Je veux me signaler. 

Je connais mes appas ; 
Sur tout j'aurai le pas, 
D’un beau bouquet parée, 


Que Charles détacha 


De sa livrée. 
And Spain follows her ally with : 


Je suis gaillarde, 

La France est avec moi. 

La Savoiarde 

M’ assure de sa foi. 

Bien tost un Polonais, 
Dansant a nos souhaits 
Dont nous serons bien aise. 
A son tour dansera 


La Polonaise ! 


But, alas, these brilliant successes never occurred outside the borders 
of the fan. Stanislaus was driven to Dantzic by his victorious rival, and 
his last hope was shatteredswhen a French contingent under the Count 
de Plélo, attacked the Russian intrenchments, and was repulsed with 
the loss of the commander and most of his men. The King escaped in 
a fishing smack. The disastrous news was withheld from Marie Leczinska 
by order of her husband, who caused a special copy of the ‘Gazette de 


France’ to be printed for her, setting forth her father’s victories! 
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But it was impossible to keep up the pious fraud. A fan appeared 
with the inscription : ‘‘Capture of Dantzic by the Russians. Uncondi- 
tional surrender.” The design shewed the luckless Stanislaus galloping off 
through a gate with a band of mounted followers. Henceforth the King 
of Poland was only to be Duke of Lorraine. 

But as one power breathes its last, another springs into being. Louis XV’s 
great-grandson, Don Carlos, the son of Philip V, has passed into Italy, 
has beaten the Emperor, has entered Naples, on the 26th of March, 
and is crowned King on the 15th of May 1734. Barbier writes : ‘‘ He 
has succeeded in taking possession of the kingdom of Naples, his next 
step will be to conquer Sicily; and we shall yet see this son of a second 
marriage a powerful prince, master of Naples and Sicily, and of the 
dukedoms of Piacenza, Parma, and Tuscany. So the Queen will get what 
she wants!”’ 

The French heard of the Bourbon’s triumph with enthusiasm. They 
sang and painted his victories, and the fan, reflecting the popular move- 
ments, followed him from camp to camp, and through the gates of Naples. 
Josse and Bouchon pressed on each other’s heels to do him honour. 
Their hasty, and often coarse productions fled on gaudy golden wings to 
Italy. At home they had the success we Frenchmen give to most things 
connected with the pomps of war. The dealers, however, did not forget 
the daily demand for wares of a less elaborate kind. In the Rue aux 
Ours, Josse manufactured screens for the great French fairs, which those 
who frequented them could preserve as souvenirs. Such is the fan of “La 
Foire de Beaucaire en Languedoc (sic)” with its booths, it tents, its strolling 
players and their trestles. He also offered at very small prices : ‘‘ Le 
mariage du duc de Lorraine avec |’Archiduchesse, fille ainée de leurs 
MM. II.” These were varied according to the tastes of the buyers, who 
could have them either gilt or silvered, painted in solid gouache or in 
transparent water-colour. 

Eight years later the Diet of Frankfort raised the Elector of Bavaria to 
the throne of the Empire, setting aside the claims of the Queen of Hungary, 
whose cause was espoused by the English. The French Ambassador, Marshal 
de Belle-Isle, had been the Elector’s Providence in the matter, and contrary 
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to the official etiquette which required that all State documents should be 
written in Latin, he had presented his credentials to the Diet in French. 
On a fan inspired by these events, we find the Marshal, habited as Mars, 
shewing the will of Ferdinand I to the new Emperor, while Maria-Theresa 
thrusts the ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction” before him. In a corner, an Englishman 
looks on eagerly through a telescope, while a Dutchman stolidly smokes 
his pipe. 

The French intervention had been very ill-received on the other side 
of the channel. The fair Britons favoured Maria-Theresa, to a woman, 
and with the Duchess of Marlborough at their head, had started a move- 
ment to raise funds for her. The disapproval hinted at in the Englishman’s 
attitude told its own tale, and we may once more compliment the trade 
on a clever hit. 

We have next to note a temporary eclipse. Boguet, Chevalier, Hébert 
and Madame Vérité scorn the popular wares, and Paris knows them no 
more for many a long day. They are supplanted by productions of a very 


different quality — delicate little master-pieces of colour and design and 


by exotic rivals from China and Japan, which pour into the country in 


thousands. We find the court abbés and ladies, even Madame de Pompadour 
herself, bargaining for cheap consignments; Lazare Duvaux, a fashionable 
jeweller-engages to deliver a dozen direct from Nankin to the King’s mis- 
tress, on payment of seventy-two livres. 

Fickle fashion has wearied of her favourite toy. No one buys the stray 
specimens that now and then find their way into some shop window. In 


b] 


the Hennin collection at the ‘‘ Bibliotheque nationale”, there is, however, 
curious evidence of a dying effort to revieve the trade in a design for a 
fan called 

Combat du terrible torreau représenté par des enfants en présence de 
Sa Majesté Louis XV, roti. de France et de Navarre. 

The subject is a spectacle devised for the King’s amusement in 1760 — 
a bull fight, in which the toreadores were all children — just as, thirty years 
before, baby-actors had played /a Tante dupée. It seems likely that the 
design was never used. It is the last we shall meet with of any interest 


for sometime. The few others that came out at long intervals were either 
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adaptations from pastoral scenes made for book illustrations, or wretched 


drawings roughly coloured by unskilful brushes. 


Neither the death of Louis XV nor the accession of his grand-son had 
much effect upon the People’s Fan-makers. While snuff-boxes and other 
things of the sort were engraved with vignettes of the young King and 
his wife, or of La Fayette, the hero of the American revolt, screens were 
laden with flowers, and with the quasi-pastorals brought into vogue by 
the new affectation for nature. But a day came when, amid the political 
activities which began to agitate the country from one end to the other, 
the invention of a scientist revived the fans. Montgolfier and his balloons 
appeared upon the scene, just at the right moment to divert the masses 
a little from their philosophical speculations. The Court saw its oppor- 
tunity, and set itself to make the most of the new plaything, dragging 
it across the path of the Parisians, and, for the time, turning their 
minds from their poverty and general hopelessness. A perfect frenzy of 
enthusiasm took hold of the multitude when the first great silken globe, 
distended with heated air, rose into the clouds. The wildest hopes 
were built upon the success of the experiment, which was looked upon 
as little short of a miracle. Montgolfier made his first public ascent in 
the Champ-de-Mars, towards evening on the 29th of August, 1783. A 
slight mist was rising, and the balloon soon floated out of sight. It fell 
at the village of Gonesse, where it created a perfect panic. Two monks 
pronounced the torn and shapeless mass to be probably the hide of some 
strange beast, or some escaped demon struck down by lightning. The 
peasants turned out in a body to attack it, armed with guns and pitchforks, 
and the machine was only saved from utter destruction by the interference 
of the parish priest. When this story reached the capital, the Parisians 
were mightily amused; they laughed long and loudly at the credulity of 
the simple villagers, and the head of the police even thought it worth 
while to send round a reassuring circular to country districts. 


Once the ball was set rolling, the fan-makers took good care to 
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keep it on the move. The Gonesse adventure was displayed on fans 


innumerable, most of which merely reproduced the scene as it happened ; 
the two monks, the armed peasants, the enlightened curé bridling the 
valour of his flock! Everybody wanted a ‘‘ balloon fan;” at a _ time 


when ladies were wearing dresses, ribbons, and even their hair ‘‘ au ballon.” 
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The popular excitement was at its height, when Montgolfier sent up a 
splendid air-balloon from Versailles. This ‘‘ Victory of man over the 
elements” was renewed on fans and screens; one of the most successful 
shewed the Versailles globe rising into space in the presence of two 
dumb-foundered peasants. 

On the 1st December, of 1783, the aeronauts Charles and Robert went up 
in a balloon with a car. It was the first step towards the fulfilment of 
the ancient dream, man’s mastery over the air. The Court was eager 
to shew its sympathy with the experiment, and it was arranged that the 
Duke de Chartres, accompanied by the Duke de Fitz-James, should follow 
the balloon on horse-back, and be present at the descent. The ascent 
took place at one o’clock, and at three o'clock the aeronauts came down 
at Nesle. Charles got out to pay his respects to the Duke de Chartres, 
who was profuse in his compliments to the courageous pair. The prince 
then added his signature to a report of the voyage presented by the 
aeronaut, and the balloon ascended again, finishing its journey thirty-five 


minutes later at Lay. 
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The triumph of Charles and Robert was turned to good account by 
the Court, which drove a brisk trade in grants of privilege to all publishers 
of prints connected with balloons. Thousands of fans celebrated the 
invention, many of them stamped on a smooth velium-like paper and 


carefully coloured by hand, in imitation of more expensive productions. 





Some of the designs shewed Robert with the Duke, others a crowd 
shouting : Bon voyage; good luck to you! Some had the Tuileries balloon 
on one side, and on the other a song set to the tune of ‘‘ Marlborough, ” 


or of ‘‘ L’amitié vive et pure.” The air of ‘‘ Marlborough” is set to 


some strange complets : 


Tous les deux intrépides 

Vont au gré, vont au gré du fluide, 
Qui les fait en bon guide 
Descendre A volonté. 

Un syndic, trois curés, 

Des seigneurs quantité ! 


Which. ‘‘ quantity of lords” consisted of the Duke de Chartres and the 
Duke de Fitz-James ! 


Another set of rhymes exalts the ‘‘ fascinating globes” at the expense 
of poor Marlborough himself : 


Malbrouck n’a plus d’empire, 
Les beaux jours sont passés, 
Ce guerrier a fait rire 

Les gens les plus sensés. 
Mais changeant de méthode 
Au gré de nos sgavans, 
Chacun se prend de mode 
Pour les globes mouvants ! 
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This was set to the plaintive melody of ‘‘ Tendre Musette” and, in 
another stanza, the poet sings the beauties of the ‘‘ coiffure au globe.” 
One of the most popular fans combined the glorification of the Royal 
Family with a modest setting forth of its own merits. The figures of the 
King and Queen, the Count and Countess of Provence, the Count of Artois 
and his wife, and two other persons, illuminated and brilliantly coloured 
in gouache, give the text for the following 
Pour servir de contenanse (sic) 
Aux dames du temps présent, 


On ne pourroit, je panse, 
Trouver rien de plus charmant 


Que d’avoir la présence 

De notre Roi tout-puissant, 
Et la famille de France 
Avec le globe volant! 

What a type of the nation was the fan! The time was at hand when 
those same gaudy sheets were to celebrate the ‘‘ downfall of the tyrant ” 
whose virtues they were now extolling, and for whose ‘‘ posterity” they 
were breathing prayers! 

In France they laugh at the most sacred things, and it came about 
that, after lauding balloons and their invention to the skies, they made 
them the subject of the most disrespectful jibes. One pleasantry, in which, 
perhaps, there was as much Gallic salt as another, represented a learned 
physicist inflating his globes of taffeta with the instrument of Moliére! 
But the greatest of men have their weak points, and forgetting the acquired 
habits of the machine, the savant one unlucky day put it to its ancient 
use, with the natural result that he himself, become more boyant than 
air, disappeared through the window. This rather solid jest had a trem- 
endous success. It was repeated in dozens of forms on hundreds of 


sheets. 


The commonest legend was ‘‘Mon pauvre oncle!” with a young man, the 


heir to the living balloon, standing beneath the window and forcing his 
features into grief too great to be true. Sergent, the engraver, the brother- 
in-law of General Marceau, made this the subject of one of his most 


curious plates in colour. In the National Library, in Paris, there is a 
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fan ‘‘& Voncle,” in which the creases made by the mount are to be 
distinguished. 

Twelve months is, in France, a long life for a craze, but these flying 
globes had that lease, at least. Early in 1784, an aeronaut called Blanchard 
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invented, or rather announced, a navigable balloon, in which he proposed to 
make an ascent in March. When the day arrived and Blanchard was 
about to step into the car, an excited young officer, the Baron du Pont 
du Chambon, wished to follow him. When the utter inability of the balloon 


to lift his weight also was explained to him, he flew into a rage, drew 
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his sword, and before he could be hindered, hacked the machine to 


pieces : 
Blanchard allait contre le vent 
Monter aux étoiles, 
Mais un militaire imprudent (sic) 
Accourut en ce beau moment 
Et cassa les voiles 
Du bateau volant. 


Imagine the tumult! Blanchard, in desperation, wished to start all the 
same; for in those days crowds were not tender-hearted, and it was not 
easy to convince them of his non complicity. So he ascended, but without 
the machine, and came down near the bridge of Sévres. The fan painters 
seized, of course, upon the story, and told it in their own way, in figures 
and verses of which it would be hard to say which halted most. 

On the verso of one, however, appeared a song in honour of Blanchard, 
and of the King, which was not so badly turned 


L’autre jour quittant mon manoir 
Je fis rencontre sur le soir 

D’un globiste de haut parage, 

Il s’en alloit tout bonnement 
Chercher un lit au firmament 

Et moi je lui dis : Bon voyage! 


And the poet goes on to felicitate the ‘ globiste’ : 

Non de maftriser les hazards, 

Mais d’avoir fixé les regards 
Et de Louis et d’Antoinette. 
But in spite of King, Queen and Court, the popular interest began to 
flag, and when the engraver and scientist, Janinet, proposed to make a 
journey to the stars in company with the abbé Miollant, it had almost 
died out. When the ascent of the travellers was delayed by an accident, 
the mob became uproarious, broke through the barriers, and destroyed the 
balloon. Ils ont volé, mais dans nos bourses (They have [{flown, stolen), 
but only in our pockets), said one of the songs of the day, playing upon 
the double meaning of the French verb voler. Caricaturists belaboured 
the unlucky engraver and his friend. In another punning travesty, the 


abbé figured as a cat, in allusion to his name, Miollant (Miaulant, mewing) ; 
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Janinet, altered into Asinet, was an ass; the two were represented gaping 
helplessly at their torn balloon. An universal laugh rang the knell of 
the aeronauts, at least as popular heroes. The fan-makers had taken the 
tide at the flood, they had now wit enough to recognize the ebb, and the 
Court was deprived of a useful ally, which had for a time successfully 
diverted public attention from politics and finance. 

Next came the fashion of plain fans without designs, generally of green 
paper or with stripes of many colours, ‘‘4 la paysanne.” Ladies carried 
these fans even in winter, in their muffs. ‘‘A lady who is going out visiting 
always provides herself with a fan as a protection against the fire, for the 
fashion of handing little fire-screens to a guest has quite gone out (1788). ” 
Very often they were not made of paper at all, but of ‘‘ bamboo or some 
very light wood threaded with ribbon.” 

Fashionable caprice entirely banished figures from fans for two or three 
years, and some great event was necessary to recall them. Fortunately 


for the fan-makers, the people took the Bastille. 


(To be continued. ) 
HENRI BOUCHOT. 

















SUR UN DESSIN DE MEISSONIER 


Petit soldat, secréte et supréme espérance, 
Avant que le soleil des revanches ait lui, 


Viens un peu regarder ce. Maréchal de France 


Afin d’étre, & ton heure, aussi Francais que lui. 
’ ’ C q 


ll était, comme toi, fils de la vieille Gaule : 
— La frontiére passait au large en ces temps-la; — 
Il partit, comme toi, le fusil sur l’épaule, 


Comme ty t’en iras gaiement il s’en alla. 


L’Invasion, pareille 4 quelque hydre de Lerne, 
Livrait & la Patrie un assaut furibond : 
Bravement sur le monstre il vida sa giberne 


Sans spuci de savoir ce qui restait au fond. 
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NEY 


Tellement, qu’un jour vint, ot, machant la cartouche, 
Comme il n’en trouvait plus qu’une derniére encor, 
Il vit, quand il voulut la porter & sa bouche, 


Qu’elle était de velours semé d’abeilles d’or..... 


D’un peu de plomb roulé dans quelques grains de poudre 
La Fortune avait fait le hochet souverain 
Que brandit, comme un Dieu qui balance la foudre, 


Le maréchal éclos dans le conscrit du Rhin! 


On était fier de lui, la-bas, dans sa province, 
Et l’on se racontait, par les camps ébahis , 
Lorsqu’il fut devenu Grand-Aigle, Duc et Prince, 


Que son pére cerclait des tonnes, au pays. 


Quand il passait devant les troupes en parade 
Plus d’un brave poussait du coude son voisin ; 
L’Empereur le traitait de pair 4 camarade, 


Le Roi qui vint aprés l’appela : « Mon cousin. » 


Il demeura trés pur dans les guerres lointaines ; 
Etant fort, il avait la parfaite bonté, 
Et nul ne fut, parmi nos rudes capitaines, 


Plus superbe soldat avec simplicité. 


A voir Vhomme au repos gu’un grand art nous retrace, 
Glabre, haut cravaté comme un tabellion, 
Qui donc se douterait que, par moments, sa face 


Avait les froncements d’un mufle de lion ? 


Quand, l’eil chargé d’éclairs, dressant toute sa taille, 
Le chapeau de travers sur ses courts cheveux roux, 
Lancé comme un boulet, il trouait la bataille, 


Et prenait au collet la Victoire en courroux ! 
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Tous ces beaux cavaliers qui lui font un cortége 
Ont des noms fulgurants : Ulm, Magdebourg, Eylau ; 
Krasnoé pour le suivre a secoué sa neige ; 


Dans l’ombre, ce dernier s’appelle Waterloo. 


S’il finit mal ou bien, ce n’est pas ton affaire : 
Sans t’en inquiéter commence comme lui; 
A son endroit, vois-tu, l’on fut un peu sévére, 


Il a pu se tromper, mais il n’a jamais fui. 


Petit soldat, secréte et supréme espérance, 


Lorsque nous te suivrons des yeux, le cour battant, 


Songe au Francais que fut ce Maréchal de France, 


Et, le grand jour venu, tache d’en faire autant! 


VICOMTE DE BORRELLI. 
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ON A DRAWING BY MEISSONIER 


Young soldier, our secret and supreme hope, before the sun of our revenge 
has shone, come and gaze awhile on this Marshal of France, so as to be, when 


your time comes, as true a Frenchman as he. 


Like you, he was a son of old Gaul : — the frontier took a wide sweep in 
those days — like you, he set out with gun on shoulder; gaily he went as you 
will go. 


Invasion, like some Lernzan hydra, made a furious onslaught on the 
Fatherland : bravely he hailed his store of ball on the monster, heedless of 
what might still be in his pouch. 


So heedless, that it was only when biting his cartridge one day, and carrying 
the last one to his mouth, that he found it was all of velvet, broidered with 
golden bees. 


Out of a bit of lead hidden in a few grains of powder, Fortune had forged 
the bauble of sovereignty, to be wielded, as a God wields the lightning, by 
the Marshal who had bloomed forth from a conscript of the Rhine. 


They were proud of him, away on his own country-side, and when he had 
become Grand-Eagle, Duke and Prince, stories were told in every wondering 


camp, how in his native place, his father was still a hooper of barrels. 


When he passed in front of the troops on parade more than one brave fellow 
nudged his neighbour; with the Emperor he was hail-fellow well-met, the King 
who came afterward called him cousin. 
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In far-off campaigns he kept himself unsullied; his very strength vouchsafed 
him perfect goodness, and among all our rough-hewn leaders, there was no 


finer model than he of soldierly simplicity. 


To see the man in repose, as re-limned for us by a master hand, smooth-shaven 
and stiff-stocked like some scrivener, who would suspect that there were moments 


when his features were puckered like the muzzle of a lion? 


When, his eye darting lightning, and raising himself to his full height, his 
hat set cross-wise over his short red locks, shot forth like a bullet, he made a 


gap in the thick of the fight, and, raging, seized Victory by the throat! 


All these fine cavaliers who ride behind him have bright-flashing names — 
Ulm, Magdeburg, Eylau — to follow him, Krasnoé has shaken off its snow; 


this last one, in the shade, is called Waterloo. 
His end, good or bad, is not your concern : without recking aught about that, 
make you a beginning like his; rest content to know that men judged him full 


harshly; he may have blundered, but fly he never did. 


Young soldier, our secret and supreme hope, on the day when we look to 


you with beating heart and anxious eyes, think on this Frenchman who was a 


Marshal of France and, the great moment come, try you to do as much! 


BORRELLI. 











CHATEAU-GOUBES 


When he left Bordeaux to be cashier in a merchant’s office in the 
Mauritius, he had already mapped out a complete little scheme of what his 
life was to be. 

‘*T am now twenty-seven; I can allow myself fifteen years to ‘‘ make my 
pile,” which will bring me to forty-two. Then I shall come back to Bordeaux, 
still in good condition — I must take care of that! — Shall buy Chateau- 
Goubés, turn wine-grower, and ship my own clarets to Mauritius, where | 
shall have prepared a market. I will marry, and have two children — Gaston 
and Madeleine — and then — well then, I shall rest, and enjoy myself”. 


Five years after he arrived at Port-Louis, the house failed, and he lost 
every sou. There was nothing for it but a fresh start, with only ten years 
now in which to reach the goal. 

Great disasters call for heroic remedies, and he decided upon an 


important change in his scheme. Instead of marrying at Bordeaux, why 
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not marry in Mauritius? After all, it could make little difference, save in 
bringing Gaston and Madeleine a little too soon on the stage. 

This question settled, he began to look about for an heiress. Now 
this Monsieur of ours was one of those who when they seek, find, and he 
found on this occasion. 

His heiress had neither father nor brother; a mother she certainly 
possessed, but a mother who was not likely to assert herself. Was she a 
widow? The only thing he could be sure of in this connection, was that she 
had no child — and anything short of that he could condone. After all, he 
was not going to marry for social success — and so he went through 
valiantly with the affair, and ten months later, Madeleine made her 
appearance — Gaston having waived his right to precedence. 

Madame’s fortune was invested in a sugar-plantation — a favoured spot, 
where was always the right amount both of heat and moisture, a rich soil, 
a well built little factory, and a brook for irrigation. But what could all 
these avail, so long as Madame’s partner — Ais partner now, thank Heaven! 
— was allowed to go his wilful and wrongheaded way! After a vigorous 
campaign of eighteen months, the partner was ousted. Monsieur stiffened 
his back, bought himself a stout whip, entered boldly upon the direction of 
affairs, and put his foot on the high road to success. 

The brand of the estate had come to be very little sought after. Instead 
of toiling laboriously to prop up a falling house — always a thankless task 
— Monsieur resolved to build afresh on a new foundation. His first step 
was to re-christen his domain. It had hitherto been known as ‘‘ Mon abri.” 
He would call it—no need to rack his brains for a name — he would call 
it ‘* Chateau-Goubés! ” 


Six years later, the Chateau-Goubés brand was a favourite on the market. 
The canes had done their duty nobly, and Monsieur had made up his mind 
to realize after four more seasons. He would sell everything; he would 
shake the dust of Mauritius from his feet, and return to his own place — 
would buy the other Chateau-Goubés and set to work among his native 
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vines. He had had enough of the island. What a country it was! What a 
habitation of fools, rogues and hypocrites! Not once — no, not once in the 
six years that he had lived on his plantation, had a decent soul broken bread 
with him. Four years more and then — good-bye to it all for ever! 

For life at Chateau-Goubés was not, it must be allowed, particularly 
cheerful. No one ever crossed the threshold. Not indeed that Madame, 
when she consented to leave town and bury herself in the country, had 
at all made up her mind to complete isolation. Far from it! Madame 
was of a sociable turn; she was not afraid of her kind. She had indeed 
given convincing proofs of that. On her arrival, she had hastened to pay 
the usual visits in all simplicity. And not one of these had been returned ! 
But, after all, whose was the loss? Not hers, assuredly. Unless it were 
a loss to be freed from stays and a tight gown. Henceforth she would 
live for her child — in a peignoir. 

After the six good years came four of disaster. First a hurricane, then 
a drought — then a fall in prices. It was no time to sell. Monsieur added 
a codicil to his programme, and now talked of leaving when he had had 
a run of four good seasons. But unhappily this hoped for sequence was 
rather long in coming — so long, that we find preparations being made 
for Madeleine’s sixteenth birthday at the Chateau-Goubés of Mauritius. 

And what of Gaston ? Monsieur had really had no time to devote to 
Gaston. Madeleine was an only child. 

She was a beauty too in her way, was Madeleine; fresh, vigorous, 
inviting. Somewhat firm of flesh, like an outdoor peach, to get one’s 
teeth into which requires a touch of force, but which, once tasted, is full 
of freshness, sweetness and perfume. A wild sapling, no doubt — but, 


in our country, grafting is unknown. The dew of morning, the warmth 





of noonday, the breezes of evening, the Providence of God and our 


fruits are delicious. 


Madeleine’s nurse was her mother. 
For eighteen months she had fed her from her breast, and fed her well, 
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until, one fine morning, the child had uttered, in her own way, a decided 
‘‘No”, and from that day forth, she had foraged for herself. Green fruits 
formed the basis of her daily bread. This diet had met with an occasional 
protest from her digestive powers, but Madeleine, a child of character, 
had held out, and as health is above all things a question of habit, she 
throve on her queer food, and grew up strong and supple as a young 
guava-tree. 

Hydropathy — though the word would have made Madeleine open 
her eyes — had done a good deal for her. The stream ran at the 
bottom of the orchard, about a stone’s throw from the house, and at 
all hours of the day, summer and winter, rain or shine, the child was in 
the water. Then the small creature would scramble upon her mother’s 
lap to kiss her, and Madame would feel through her peignoir the cool 
freshness of her baby limbs, and the damp cling of the little skirt, which 
never had time to dry between the dips. Her mother called her ‘‘the 
little duck.” 

Such a bathing-place too, as she had! How daintily nature had scooped 
it out, and adorned it for her use! 

The brook stole down from the mountain under the shadow of great 
trees, until it was parted by a little island in the orchard, and flowed on 
in twin currents. On the left, under shaded banks, a limpid thread, just 
full enough to supply the two rocky basins that seemed set there for her 
hands and face. On the right, under the jamrosas, a deep tide where she 
could sit in rushing water till she floated up to the surface, and lay there, 
holding by an overhanging branch and swinging to the murmur of the 
stream. 

Leaving the island, the divided waters rejoin each other, and for a 
space the river seems to slumber in the sunshine, lying lazily in a smooth 


bed, fringed with great broad-leaved plants, which here and there meet, 


like a roof, above it, and cause dark mysterious shadows in whose depths 


the tiny fishes can be seen darting here and there over the pebbly bottom. 
But soon the rocky, fern-grown banks begin to narrow imperceptibly, till 
at last, where they come nearly together, the awakened water gives a sudden 
rush, and falls headlong through a veil of iridescent foam into a cool dark 
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basin, where the girl could swim without touching ground, whenever there 
had been rain on the hills, the day before. 


When she was about ten years old, Madeleine had snatched a few 
moments from her bathing, and had learnt to read. When she was fourteen, 
she could sign her name, and having thus finished her education, she felt 
bored, and cast about for something to do. She began to wander restlessly 
about the house and garden, to gaze pensively, and for hours together, at 
the living things within her reach, to form notions about the world outside, 
and to wonder at the vague suggestions of her own breast. She began, too 
to study appearance. She took a fancy for drives into the town, to be 
particular about her clothes, to wear coquettish little boots, to dress before 
the glass. The little duck now preferred land to water. She even demanded 
a pair of stays. 

‘‘Ah! that’s how it began with me,” reflected her mother, gloomily ; 
and she repeated the thought to her husband, that he might take precautions. 
‘*Yes, yes, I know all about it,” he answered, ‘‘I will get her a husband in 
Bordeaux.” And seizing his whip, he strolled out among his canes. 

He knew all, about it; yes — but Madame knew at least as much! 
She knew little enough about Bordeaux, but she knew it was far away, 
and that her daughter would never see fifteen again. She knew too, what 
the desire for a corset meant, and that under our sun, the fruit that is 
green in the morning is ripe at mid-day. In short summing up all her 
knowledge and wisdom into one of our creole proverbs : guand canard sourti 
dans dileau li rode nique —‘‘when the duck leaves the water, tis to look, 
for a nest” she made up her mind that her duckling should find a nest a 
little nearer than Bordeaux. 

In honour of Madeleine’s sixteenth birthday they gave a féte, a dinner- 
breakfast, to use a phrase of ours. This was the cause of endless discussions 
between Monsieur and Madame. He had a memory, and would rather not 
have ventured, but she insisted. They had lived fifteen years in the district. 
Madame had always had her seat in church, had given to every charity, 
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had helped in all good works; Monsieur had obliged his neighbours in 
many ways. He had lent his carts, had crushed canes for nothing when 
his neighbours’ mills had come to grief, had helped to put out fires, had 
given away seed, and done many things besides. Enough, surely to win 
civility. So Madame’s ‘‘I wish it”, settled the matter. 

Invitations were sent out to the whole district. ‘‘The Devil’s in it,” 


cried Monsieur, ‘‘if some don’t accept out of so many.” 


Madame rose in a curious frame of mind that morning. In the first 
place she asked herself, will the people come? Secondly, she remembered 
those terrible stays. 

But Madeleine was lovely in her dress of white muslin and lace. Her 
mother beamed with conscious pride. She would that day pass all the 
young men in review, and, in spite of the red spots that kept dancing before 
her eyes — the stays, no doubt — she would pick out the right one. 

The invitations said twelve o'clock. At ten came the first excuse; 
at a quarter past ten, the second; then another and another; they poured 
in every ten minutes. Monsieur became green with rage; poor Madame 
first red, then white; the smile had died out of her face. Madeleine, 
who had been admiring the fashion of her hair in all the glasses, noticed 


nothing, but she began to think the guests were a long time coming. 


At half past eleven, the first carriage drove up — the first and last — 
and out jumped their young neighbour, Edmond Sonneron — alone. He 
began with a polite little speech of excuse for his father and mother (he 
never knew that he had been in peril of his life at that moment,) it was 
so unfortunate — they so much regretted — but they were unable to leave 
his aunt, who had arrived that morning quite unexpectedly. He himself 
had braved the wrath even of a rich old lady, so determined was he to 
lay his good wishes at Mademoiselle Madeleine’s feet. Did she remember 
that they had made their first communion together, six years ago? How 
one changes in six years! — Certainly not for the worse, the young man 


seemed to imply, as he looked at Madeleine. She had to hold out both 
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arms for the enormous sheaf of flowers he had brought — her first 
bouquet! — and the pair went off to lay it on the white marble table in the 
drawing-room. 

Monsieur and Madame had time to exchange a glance. Four! there 
were four of them, and the table was laid for forty! ‘*You don’t know 
Chateau-Goubés, I think, Monsieur Edmond? While we are waiting for 


”? 


luncheon 





Madame went out first, then the two young people, and they made their 
way slowly to the shady side of the orchard. Madame had forgotten 
something. ‘‘I will be with you directly,” she cried, and the two loitered 
down side by side to the stream. 

‘My dear fellow,” M. Sonneron had said to his son : ‘‘ You are determined 
to go there, so go! You are a man now. I agree with you that Madeleine 
is charming, but please to understand this : you don’t marry her mother’s 
daughter. Now go, if you like!” 

And Edmond had liked! 


The shadows from the great trees fell on Madeleine’s bare head, and 
now and then, as they passed, a ray pierced through, and caught the blue 
reflections of her hair. He let her walk in front that he might admire 
her contours at his ease. (Coming out of church he had never dared, for 
fear of the gossips.) Instinct told her this and she quickened her pace, 
so that they soon found themselves at the edge of the water, close under 
the fall. 

The noise of the cascade made talking impossible, and he was content 
to gaze at her. 

The opportunity so long wished for had come at last. The opportunity 
to caress her with his eyes, to admire at his ease the whole grace of her, 
from the unruly little twists of hair that clung about her neck, to the 
pointed heels of her boots, perched side by side at the water’s edge, like 
two doves come down to drink. She stood on a large flat rock, upright, 
motionless, a little awkward; he could see the timid thoughts chasing each 


ci9 
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other across the smoothness of her forehead, and of the soft brows from 
which her eyes —her glorious eyes — looked out obstinately at the falling 
water. He called her by name, and the eyes which had troubled him 
were turned upon his. For six years, since he was fifteen, and she ten, 
his heart had throbbed when he thought upon them. (A boy of fifteen, and 
a girl of ten, you will say! Now, don’t truthful travellers declare that 
among the Esquimaux the rigour of the climate nips all precocities? But 
this is not a lecture.) 

Six years ago, those eyes had entered into his soul — almost without 
his knowledge — and there they had made a home. And this, though he 
barely remembered the little girl to whom they belonged, though he had 
scarcely more than glanced at the rest of her. Her eyes had pursued 
him like a shadow. They had floated between his own and whatever he 
looked at. Their inscrutable depths had coloured all his thoughts, had 
seemed to give a new mystery to the night, and a new significance, a new 
vitality, to the glow of the sun itself. What was the message they first 
brought him? He could not tell. Looking back on those distant memories, 
his mind wandered into a region where all was dim, confused, remote. 
At seventeen, he began to ask why he was thus haunted. At twenty, one 
well — remembered day, it flashed upon him that they were Madeleine’s, 
those deep eyes, whose liquid lights and shadows had bewitched him with 
their living enigma. 

That day he and she had met face to face — had brushed against each 
other in the church porch — and henceforth he was haunted and possessed, 
not only by those mysterious windows, but by her whole personality — 
by Madeleine herself — the beautiful girl who stood here beside him in 
the mellow light at the water’s edge. 

‘‘Now go, if you like,” his father had said. If he liked! 


* 
* * 


Meanwhile, a tempest was raging in the dining-room at Chateau-Goubés. 


Trembling servants, hurriedly making away with the thirty-six superfluous 


covers, were tumbling over each other in helpless perturbation, as _ their 
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infuriated master, foaming, shouting, and clenching his fists, glared at them 
with blood — shot eyes, as if doubting only with which to begin a wholesale 
murder. In the midst of it all his wife entered. He tried to restrain 
himself, to keep his tongue from speaking, but she, poor thing, she was 
blind for the moment, and anxious, and, holding out her hands, she came 
up to him. Then, beside himself with impotent rage, he hissed into her 
ear : ‘‘ Well, are you satisfied now? This is your doing——” And he finished 
the sentence with a terrible epithet. The poor woman recoiled as if the 
brutal word had actually struck her. All the blood rushed to her head — 
a red mist swam before her eyes — the unaccustomed pressure of the 
dreadful corset seemed to be suffocating her. With an inarticulate cry, 
she threw up her arms, and fell senseless to the floor. He seized a water- 
bottle, and dashed the contents over her face and neck; then ripped open 
her dress with a knife from the table. Still she lay motionless. Some of 
the servants rushed from the room; others stood gaping and aghast. 

Madeleine heard none of the distracted voices that called her name. 
When at last one of the servants saw her down below, he made a trumpet 
of his hands, and shouted above the roar of the waterfall ‘‘ Mamzelle, 
Mamzelle, come at once. Madame is dying!” 

Madeleine started and uttered a cry of horror. Edmond clasped her hand, 
thinking she was about to fall, and they set off running towards the house. 

Her mother had been laid upon one of the wide couches in the verandah. 
Her face was livid; her half-closed eyes fixed and vacant. 

In about half an hour the doctor galloped up. He raised the poor 
creature’s hand to feel her pulse, listened at her heart, tried to open a 
vein. Lastly, he held a little mirror to the quiet nostrils, and making a 
sign to Monsieur, disappeared with him into the drawing-room. Madeleine 
understood it all. And as she stood weeping and wringing her hands in 
the deserted verandah, Edmond wept too, for pity, and drawing her to 
him, clasped her in his arms, and held her closely against his heart. 


The whole neighbourhood came to the funeral. Virtue itself confessed 
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to a certain compunction at the fate of the unhappy woman, struck down at 
the very hour when she had expected her defaulting guests. ll they 
had intended was to keep her in her proper place to remind her that a 
woman with a past could not expect to be received into their immaculate 
homes. No one had ever dreamt that she would take the matter so to 
heart, or, indeed, that she had much heart about her. Poor Madame’s 
neighbours were human, after all — and they felt that the punishment 
had outweighed the offence. 

The funeral procession moved slowly away from Chateau-Goubés. It 
was made up of Monsieur, the male and female servants — the coolies 
and the Indian women and their children. For this is the custom of the 
country. At the end of the long avenue of mangoes, the guests got into 
their carriages, to escape from the scorching sun, and fell in behind the 
hearse ; this also is the custom of to escape from the scorching sun the 
country. 

Edmond was waiting in the garden. He stood in the shadow of a 
close-grown alley, that first kiss of two nights back still burning on his 
lips. He stood, perdu, till the white raiment of the last coolie vanished 
in the glare, and the stirred dust of the avenue had settled slowly down 
again under the noonday sun. Then he made his way to the house. 

The saloon, heavy with the scent of flowers and with the penetrating 
smell of extinguished tapers, he finds empty. The dining-room door stands 
open, but no one is there either. He passes out to the verandah. The 
blinds are lowered, and it is almost dark, but that whiteness in the gloom, 
that must be her dress he draws nearer. Yes — it is she. Nestled in 
the depths of a great arm-chair, she does not stir. He bends tenderly over 
her. Worn out by two nights of watching and weeping, she had given way 
when all was over, and throwing herself down there, had fallen into the 
deep sleep of exhaustion. One hand lies across her eyes. The other arm, 
bare to the elbow, hangs nervelessly along her side. Gradually his eyes 
become accustomed to the darkness and he can see her features. He stoops 
above her and looks down, wrapt for a moment in profound contemplation. 


The hand with which she had covered her face falls wearily on her lap ; 


and he creeps closer still. A heavy silence hangs over the deserted house : 
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beyond, the empty landscape quivers in the noonday blaze; not a rustle, 
not a murmur in the air; a supreme silence, save for the distant murmur 
of the fall, and the loud chirp of the crickets under the drooping branches 
of the palms. The breeze sleeps, the leaves hang motionless, and he creeps 
nearer still. He can see the long lashes where they fringe her lids with 
shadow; the bloom upon her cheek; her white neck bending under the 
wight head of the tired; the delicate ear, pure and rosy as the most fragile 
shell, in its setting of sable hair. Nearer still he creeps and now as he 
feels the soft breath from her red, half — opened lips, he sees no more — 
for his lips fall upon hers. Her eyes open, open wide, and gaze into his for 
a moment, an eternity — then gently close. 


‘‘You said, father, that I should not marry her mother’s daughter. 
Those were your words; and now I wish, with all filial respect, to call 
your attention to the fact that her mother is dead.’’ 

‘* And in dying she did the child the best service she could. But say 
what you have to say.” 

‘¢ That, father, is needless. You know what I wish?” 

‘‘ Yes! I do know what you wish; and you shall have your answer.” 
I told you once that you should not marry the child of such a mother. Very 
well, I tell you now that you shall not marry the child of such a father. He, 
But 


Edmond, you bore me! Go away and don’t let me hear any more of this. 





at least is alive, very much alive, and unless he also is suppressed 


Edmond knew his father, and went out without a word. 


The cane harvest had begun at Chateau-Goubés, and Monsieur had 
determined that come what might it should be the last. 

Monsieur was a demon of energy. Up before three in the morning, he 
saw the mills started, and after ten at night he saw the fires put out. He 
pervaded the whole plantation. Whip in hand, he tramped the fields behind 
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the cutters and the roads behind the carts. In the drying house, at the 
turbines, in the mill, he spared neither himself nor any one else. Life 
for a time was purgatory, or worse, to himself and all his hands. He and 
his killed themselves with fatigue, and fast as the hours flew, the work 
kept pace with them. But this should be the last experience of the sort. 
He would save this one crop and then wind up the whole concern, would 
sell the property which had brought him so much ill —luck, would sell 
it for what it would fetch; and he would go; would put five thousand 
miles of sea between himself and the accursed country. Over there, 
perhaps, at the other end of the world, he would find the sleep he had lost. 

When Edmond came to Chateau-Goubés on his visit of condolence, 
Monsieur received him in the office. There, in his seat before the table on 
which his ledgers, his boxes of cigars and his flask of liqueur, his 
samples of sugar and his redoubtable whip were marshalled, he could at 
once be civil to his guest and overlook his people. He offered the one 
chair, his own fauteuil, to Edmond, who declined it with a gesture, and 
found a seat upon a heap of sacks. Close outside, the turbines groaned, 
the steam hissed and spurted, the great mill churned the canes between 
its cylinders with a force which shook the crazy office. And yet with 
a little good-will it was possible to talk. 

Now, Monsieur was no fool and he knew well enough what Edmond 
wanted, so when the young man began to beat about the bush, he pivoted 
his chair on one of its hind legs, looked his visitor in the face and spoke 
out without much picking of words : 

‘‘My dear sir, you, or yours,—’tis all the same to me—have treated 
me and mine like pariahs for the last fifteen years. You have declined 


to know us, and you have killed my wife. That, perhaps, you only 


guessed; well it is true. I abominate you all, you, your friends and 
your country, and perhaps when you think about it, you will see that 
I have reason. In six months I shall have quitted Mauritius for ever, 
and shall have taken my daughter with me. For her I shall find a 
husband at home, a husband who will, I hope, make her forget the 
insults and humiliations of her early years. Now, sir, have a glass of this 
excellent Madeira ?”’ 
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Edmond accepted the Madeira, but said not a word of marriage. 

As he left the plantation, he kept his look from wandering in search of 
Madeleine. Fixing his eyes upon the heaps of cane waiting to be crushed, 
he walked out to his buggy, and drove back pensive to Mont-Fertile. 


So, in six months Madeleine was to leave Mauritius. He had just 
half a year to break down the obstinacy of his father, and to accustom 
the other man to the notion of himself as a son-in-law— How was he 
to do it? Should he carry off Madeleine? With his own father that, 
perhaps, would be the most efficient plan. But with hers? Suppose 
the thing done and Madeleine put beyond her father’s reach : what would 
happen? Madeleine was a minor, and there was nothing to prevent 
Monsieur claiming her, taking her back by force, and, in virtue of his 
paternal and legal rights, carrying her away over there and marrying her 
to some Bordelais. There would, of course, be one spoke in his wheel; 
but what, after all, is a single peccadillo in the past of a girl who is 
beautiful and sufficiently rich? And a peccadillo committed thousands 
of miles away, in a small island lost in the Indian ocean. Would that 
chill a lover from Bordeaux or anywhere else if he were but poor enough 


or enough in love? And the vision of Monsieur tapping his chest and 


shouting above the noise of the mill : ‘‘I shall findason-in-law—my good 
sir, I shall find a husband for Madeleine rose again before his eyes.” 
For he really loved his Madeleine. His heart was hers, and she 


should be his wife before all Mauritius. She should come into his father’s 
house, not secretly and shamefaced, but in the light of day and with his 
mother’s kiss upon her brow. That must and shall be, he said to himself. 
And if Sonneron pére was inflexible, so was Sonneron ils. 


Night follows hard upon sunset in the Mauritius, and when there is no 
moon it is dark by seven in the evening, in August. 
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All the fires were alight in the cane-mills at Chateau-Goubés ; Edmond 
knew that work would be going on at the turbines till ten o'clock, and 
he was waiting in the orange-grove. He watched her father leave the 
dining-room, and followed at a distance, till he caught Monsieur’s dark 
silhouette against the brightly lit entrance to the works and saw the 
window of his office suddenly light-up. Then he hastened to the house. 
There was no light in the drawing-room and the gloom of the verandah 
was deepened by the shadows of great trees. If she were not there she 
would be in her room; he knew the ins and outs of the house by this 
time and ran lightly up the steps. She was there, waiting for him in 
the low seat in which he had first found her. In her black draperies, 
she looked like a shadow coming to meet him — a shadow whose presence 
he rather divined than saw. He held out his arms and the next moment 
she was on his heart, her lips against his. 

It was late, nearly ten, and less happy than Romeo, he might not linger to 
hear the warning of the lark. Weeping upon his breast she promised to obey 
him in all things : to follow him blindly wheresoever he might lead her to 
be his wife, his own. And soothing her with tender words, he dried her 
tearful eyes with a last kiss and disappeared into the night; the factory 
windows still glowing and the machines throbbing through the gloom. 


Edmond had made up his mind to a desperate step. On his way 
home from Chateau-Goubés, he had determined that Madeleine should be 
won with out delay, and worn before all the would. He passed a sleepless 
night, laying his plans and weighing his chances, and by daybreak had 
convinced himself that only to one quarter could he look for help. In the 
early cool of the morning he set off to the town. 

We have already alluded to Edmond’s aunt, the old lady to whom he 
had preferred his Madeleine on that eventful sixteenth birthday. She was 
a widow, rich, kindly, and crotchety (or cracked, to use M. Sonneron’s 


phrase to his intimates). She certainly had 6ne weak point, and that 


was an absolute devotion to her nephew, whom she worshipped with a 
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more than mother’s love. No wonder then that Edmond flew to her in his 
hour of need. 

She listened patiently to his fervid outpourings, and when he had 
unfolded the audacious proposition he had come to make, the old lady 
sat stunned and speech less. Before she had recovered from her stupor, 
Edmond was gone, putting the finishing stroke to her bewilderment by 
calling out as he flung himself into his buggy : ‘‘I shall come back for 
your answer in three days, aunt Gertrude.” 

When she had somewhat pulled herself together, poor aunt Gertrude 
began to weep. It was folly! it was madness! she cried : but her heart 
was torn between her love for her nephew and her sense of duty, and 
feeling that she had not the strength of mind to guide herself aright 
through such perplexities, she hastily put on her bonnet, and ran to 
church, where she prayed long and nervously. 

She ate very little dinner that night, and afterwards, when she sat 
solitary in the big, silent house, she called up her own past and looked 
at the future in the light it gave her. 

When she was eighteen, a man she loved had asked her to be his wife. 
But she was rich and he was poor, and her father had sent him about 
his business. She had retorted by doing the same to all later suitors : for 
the Sonnerons come of a stubborn old Breton stock. She was twenty-five 
when her father died, and not till two years after did she marry the man 
to whom she had been so loyal. Six months later, she was a widow. 
Oh! her brief happiness! So long waited for, so dearly bought! How it 
had tarried in the coming! How it had sped in the going! Would God 
be merciful and take her too — or had He work for her yet that she 
knew not of? 

Then Edmond was born, and they asked her to be his godmother, and 
she began slowly to realise that there was still something left to live for. 
With a woman the ruling passion, the absorbing instinct, is maternity. 
Well as she may control her other passions, she must bow to that imperious 
prompting. And hence it is that she to whom fate has denied the natural 
outlet for her motherly impulses, so often lavishes her world of affection 
upon some lamb from an alien fold. 
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But this child was her own flesh and blood, and from the first he took 
to her, babbling to her, fondling her, bewitching her with his baby 
graces. Later, she was allowed to have him for his boyish studies, and 
when, a boy no longer, he had to take his place in his father’s house at 
Mont-Fertile, the parting between them was not only heart-rending to the 


woman, but a real grief to the man. 

At first the blank was so terrible that she had some idea of going to 
her brother, and asking for a corner in his house, but Edmond had 
wisely dissuaded her. ‘‘Stay where you are, dear,” he said: ‘‘In our 
home nothing will ever rise up between you and me, and some time, 
I shall come back to you.” Meanwhile, he kept one day for her in every 
week. Those were the only hours she spent on earth; in her solitude, 
her thoughts took flight, and rested in another world than ours. 

And now the storm had broken again upon her placid life, in this 
new tale of love and despair, that seemed like the far off echo of her own. 
A month ago, Edmond had poured out all his woes and she had listened, 
her gentle heart aching at the thought that her darling was suffering as 
she had suffered. Kindling with a sympathetic fervour at his young romance, 
the loving creature gave in her allegiance to the cause, and, thrilling 
with something of her own fire, began to cast eagerly about for means to 
break down the barriers which divided her protégés for she had accepted 
Madeleine with tender generosity, and loved her for her lover’s sake. 
What could she do for them, the poor young things ? 

That night when aunt Gertrude knelt at her prie-Dieu, her heart went 
out in a passionate prayer that God would grant to them the happiness. 
He had snatched from her. And as she lay down to rest, her last thought 
was for them. But what answer could she give to that bewildering 


question which had to be decided in three days. 


There is something evil in the air at Chateau-Goubés the next morning. 
Monsieur’s night has been short enough, but he has not closed his eyes, 


and his nights are always thus. Directly he finds himself in the solitude 
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of his room, memory begins to punish him. The whole tragedy passes 
before him. He sees her coming timidly towards him ; the next moment 
he is leaning over her, hoarsely whispering his savage words in her ear ; 
she staggers back, her arms go up, and she falls. All through the night, 
the dreadful drama is re-enacted with exhausting iteration. He tries in 
vain to break the spell by fixing his thoughts on Madeleine. Madeleine 
is like Aer, and even as he conjures up his daughter’s image, the girlish 
figure loses its slender grace, and advances upon him, tall, heavy, and 
ungainly. Her identity merges itself confusedly in that of her mother, 
and once more, for the thousandth time, the old nightmare is upon him. 
Oh! the horror of this darkness! He longed for the roar of the factory, 
the heavy crash of the cylinders, the seething of the turbines, the clatter 
of the negroes hurrying to and fro through the steam of the great vats — 
anything to drown the voice of his dreams, and to lay the ghost that was 
killing him, It struck three at last! He would go out and ring the bell. 

The weary negroes crawled in drowsily, one by one; he swore at them 
for lazy curs to still be yawning after four good hours of sleep, and laid 
about him with his whip, till every shoulder ached. It was half an hour 
before men enough arrived to start the mill, and even when the sun had 
climbed above the hills, and the business of the day had begun in earnest, 
the negroes worked sullenly and listlessly. 

At eight o’clock, the supply of canes ran short. The sirdar who drove 
the carts began of course to make excuses; the field they were cutting 
was a long way off, the canes were thin and scattered, there were not 
enough men to load the carts, and so on. Monsieur determined to make 
an example. He tore the carter’s whip from his hand, lashed him across 
the back till his own arm ached, and then flung him down into the 
stoke-hole of the great boiler. ‘‘Now work there,” he shouted; ‘‘ keep 
the fires up, or Ill break your bones for you.” 

By nine o’clock the fires were nearly out. Monsieur was a man of his 
word. He went down into the stoke-hole, dragged his man out at arm’s 
length and with one blow fractured the bone of his fore-arm. The negro 
said nothing; he rolled the broken limb up in the loose folds of his 
garment, and went off to the nearest magistrate. 
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The magistrate, a creole, heard the man’s complaint, and sent Monsieur 


a peremptory summons to appear before him. Monsieur had to leave the 


factory, disorganised as it was by all the tumults of the morning, and 


obey. Suppressing his rage as well as he could, he drove into the 
town, to the magistrate’s office. The coolie repeated his story of Monsieur’s 
violence, which his master could not deny and would not condescend to 
excuse. He was then given plainly to understand that he would be indicted 
for assault at the next assizes, unless he were willing to compound with his 
victim. The coolie valued his broken bone at three hundred piastres. It 
was a good round sum to drop over such a trifle — but on the other 
hand, should the law take its course, there would be the costs of his 
defence, a fine to pay, damages, and vexations without end. Monsieur, 
in the zenith of his fury, was still a reasoning animal. He paid the 
piastres without more ado and walked out of the magistrate’s office white 
with anger, and vowing vengeance on the whole creole race. 

But he would be more cautious another time. There should be no 


scandal, no witnesses, and above all, no broken bones. 


The next morning, at precisely the same hour, the supply of canes 
failed again. Convinced that there was a plot afoot, Monsieur galloped 
down to the fields. On his way he met two loaded carts returning to the 
mill, instead of the usual eight. Letting them pass without a word, he 
spurred his horse on. He found the third cart upset and barring the 
passage to the other five. The carter, as he left the field, had turned too 
sharply ; the wheel had caught the bank, and the falling cart had broken 
the mule’s leg. The whole lay in helpless ruin across the narrow road. 

Monsieur gave his orders with a terrible calm. He hardly raised his 
voice, but his face was livid. The struggling mule was freed, the débris 
cleared away, and the five carts rolled off in the direction of the factory. 

Monsieur was left alone with the carter. 

The man himself told the rest of the story. 

His master seized him by the throat, flung him down on a heap of great 
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stones by the wayside, and thrashed him till he could thrash no longer. 
Then giving him a final kick as he lay motionless, he turned on his heel. 
The negro had not screamed; they were alone, and no help was near. 
But as Monsieur turned to go, he rose softly, took one of the great stones 
in both hands and creeping close up behind him, brought it down with 
all his force up his master’s head, crushing in the skull, and Monsieur 
fell at his feet, a senseless, bleeding mass. 
The creole jury acquitted the teller of this talle. 


+ 
* * 


Two hours later the news of the murder had spread through all the 
district. 

The Mont-Fertile family was at breakfast. When Edmond heard in how 
awful a manner the great obstacle between himself and Madeleine had been 
removed, he shuddered and turned pale. 

He hardly dared to think of what had happened, lest he should find some 
evil joy stirring in his heart. There was a dead silence in the room as he rose 
and left thet able, looking straight before him. M. Sonneron stirred his coffee 
contemplatively ; madame Sonneron gave some trivial order to the servants. 

In a few minutes Edmond drove past the window. His father looked 
after him curiously. Where could he be going? For he had left the road 
to Chateau-Goubés on his right, and was making for the town. 

Aunt Gertrude heard him coming. No one but he could be driving at 
that headlong pace! Poor aunt Gertrude! She had wept and prayed, but 
she had made up her mind. 

He was coming for his answer, and she must disappoint him. She 





would have to say. No! She could not abet him in his folly, but 
Ah! poor young things! God pity us all! 

She heard his step on the stairs. Her heart seemed to stop beating; her 
legs were trembling under her. He opened the door. Oh! why was he so pale? 

‘‘ Edmond, Edmond, my child! What has happened?” 

‘‘Oh! aunt Gertrude, come with me at once. Fetch your bonnet — 
your shawl — come.” 
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‘‘My bonnet, Edmond, at this time of the day! Are you mad?” 

‘‘ For pity’s sake, come, aunt Gertrude. Don’t stop to ask questions 
now. We can talk in the carriage. ” 

‘‘Tell me at least where we are going, ” 

‘Yes, yes. In the carriage. ” 

And he rushed to the stable, called the coachman, helped him to 
drag out aunt Gertrude’s coupé, to harness the horses. Then he flew 
back to the house, wrapped his godmother in her shawl; hurried her 
downstairs ; and not until he had slammed the door, and the coachman 
had whipped his horses into a brisk trot, did he explain his errand to 
the bewildered old lady, 

When the whole story had been told and retold, when aunt Gertrude 
had exhausted her stock of breathless questions, and excited exclamations, 


she made the sign of the cross, and said softly : ‘‘ Let me pray, my 


”? 


son. And the aunt and nephew sat silent, each lost in thought. 

When they arrived at Chateau-Goubés, the courtyard was full of 
coolies belonging to the plantation, and of such as had managed to 
slip away from others in the neighbourhood. Under the verandah and 
in the saloon,: Edmond found nearly all the planters in the district. 
He glanced round in search of his father, but M. Sonneron was absent. 
Edmond ordered the carriage to draw up at a little distance from the 
house, and taking his aunt’s arm on his, they walked round the building 
into the verandah that ran across the back. 

Aunt Gertrude went up alone to Madeleine’s room. 

It was evening when she came down. Her arm was round Madeleine, 
and she led her tenderly to the carriage, wrapped her in half of her 
own great |shawl, and carried her off to her childless home. 


The harvest was a failure at Chateau-Goubés that year. 
Aunt Gertrude made up her mind that a lonely old age was of all 
things the most dismal. To guard against such a fate in her own case, 


she disinherited her brother and her nephew, and adopted Madeleine. 
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Her next step was to formally demand the hand of M. Sonneron fils for 
her daughter. 

When old ladies of property are a little bit touched in the head, it 
is well to be kind to their whims, so M. Sonneron pére allowed M. Son- 
neron fils to say yes! 

There is one point on which Edmond and his aunt always wrangle. 

‘‘T tell you, aunt Gertrude, that you would have agreed to my plan. 
You would have carried her off yourself. I know you too well to 
believe you wouldn’t.” 

‘‘My dear Edmond, what preposterous folly you talk. Do you think 
me crazy ?” 

Edmond kisses his aunt, then kisses his wife, and whispers in her 
ear: ‘* All the same, dearest, she would have eloped with you herself, 
had it come to that.” 


CHARLES BAISSAC. 








CHARLES CHAPLIN 


One tale deserves to be told, and that 
is love; one living thing to be painted, 
and that is woman. To woman Chaplin 
has devoted his life, has painted her as 
she is and as she might be, has raised 
altars to her, and has endowed her with 
such immortality as art can give. 

It is true that just at present the public 
—or that part of the public which has pre- 
tensions to connoisseurship — has aban- 
doned itself, bound hand and foot, to 
landscape. The landscape painter wears 
the crown of art. He fills our galleries 
with pictures in which men are hardly to 
be told from cows. Statues are raised to 
him. A bough from one of his trees costs 

as much as a forest, and all Paris could be warmed for the price of one 


? 


of his groves of chesnut. Landscape painting has its ‘‘ bulls,” its men who 


have set up as experts on the strength of their success in rigging the market. 
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In man-painting the difficulties have been more serious. Inanimate 
nature submitted quietly to whoever chose to libel her. Trees, flowers 
and skies made no complaint of the fibs that were told about them. But 
man is less patient. He has some idea as to how he looks, and he 
demands truth in the transcript. For him it is not enough that a picture 
shall have written below it: This is a@ man or a woman; the painted 
personality must seem capable of the functions of humanity. It must, 
in reality, ‘‘hold the mirror up to nature,” and the painter of men must 
show that he knows how men are made. Ability to do all this begins to 
be rare. In these days the artist must advertise himself, must do things 
that are new and startling, must shout like a Stentor to make himself 
heard above the crowd. For that no hard work is required; temperament 
is enough! Subjects that startle, that repel, that are even obscene! the 
ideals of the tavern, of the petits yournaux ! with these a modern reputation 
is won, and any morning you may see Bohemia parade the saloons of the 
Louvre, proclaiming the fall of the Past and the triumph of the ‘ Painting 
of the Future! ” 

But no! The painter’s business is not to set before us the ugliness 
of nature, the ugliness of man, the squalor of human life. It is his to 
create ideals of beauty, ideals of grandeur, ideals of love; to give us light 
and laughter, to embellish our bliss and to solace our grief. It is for all 
this that art exists. To manipulate colour with skill, to balance tones, to 
paint with solidity, to oppose light to shadow and coolness to warmth, 
to render flesh with truth, all that is métier, and in it one may excel 
without being in the least an artist. The right place for work in which 
nothing more than this is done, is the painting school. To enjoy it one 
must be a student, a specialist. To offer pictures built on such lines to the 
public is to vitiate their taste, to rivet upon them that contentment with 
the common place of which it should be the artist’s task to get rid. 

By all means let every man like what he pleases; let him prefer ugliness 
to beauty if it suits him; but don’t let him try to persuade us that ugliness 
is better than beauty. 

Prettiness is not beauty, although it comes so near it. Prettiness is 
that which gives grace and power to charm to the being whose perfection 
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constitutes beauty. Certainly, to render either the one or the other, one 
does not require, like a famous professor of xsthetics at the ‘‘Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts,” to be blind to the difference between a well-made and an 
ill-made woman. What we want is not ability to write upon art, but 
knowledge of what it is and power to practise it, that is, to select. For 
selection is art, and it is because he knows how to select that Chaplin is 
an artist. Is he to be blamed because his gift is exercised on woman ? 

Woman, and the beauty of woman. Man, of course, may be painted 
too; and in painting him occasion will be found to discriminate between 
the passions and to display the superb mechanism of nature. But the 
male carries with him one great disadvantage. To paint him implies a 
subject. Now what can be more deplorable than a subject? Of course 
for a picture one sees once in a way, a picture which has won a medal 
and is going the round of the exhibitions, a subject is wanted, and perhaps 
little else. But what can be more terrible in a picture we have to live 
with, in a picture that hangs on the wall of our sanctum, and every day 
betrays new shortcomings in the primitive idea, new faults in design, new 
solutions of continuity in the tones and the arabesque? And attempts to 
be funny in paint are still worse. To see, day after day, the same figures 
with their same cock-and-bull story, is too stern a test of wit. Such a 
picture soon falls to the level of a last year’s comic song. 

The eye lives for fine forms, for exquisite tones, for delicate harmonies 
of colour, for heads that suggest thought and for shapes that epitomise 
life. No adornment for the walls within which we live can equal the head, 
or to those who have courage, the triumphant nakedness, of a lovely woman. 

And in this there is no question of schools and styles. The beauty 
of woman appeals to all races; its power persists through every fashion. 
Raphael and Albert Durer, Correggio and Rosetti, Van Dyck and Greuze, 
each had their ideal of what it should be. Whether it is the Virgin 
caressing her child, or a nymph smiling on Love, it is all one. Woman 
fills life with joy; it is for her that men think, and work, and suffer. 
Ambitions which do not lead to her feet, which do not set herself and her 
gifts before them as the supreme prize, are scarcely worth the following. 


The mysterious, almost divine being which the painter has created, for 
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the most part unconsciously, to keep its secret to itself, but to stimulate 
dreams through many ages; the friend which the eye always encounters in the 
same place, with the same gracious lines, the same soft, glowing carnations 
the same look of quiet, never diminished life; the friend which at once 
gives rest and inspiration, society and solitude; the woman ever young, 
ever fair, and chaste, and delicious; there we have a picture that man can 
live with, and that time will make the monument of him who painted it. 

Only those who have painted woman have a sure foundation for their 
glory. The rest, the men who have claimed the applause of archeologists, 
of historians, of ministers and mayors, have the cold comfort of some 
office wall for their creations, of some chilly chapel in which their tints 
may fade or blacken in obscurity, of those high sites in a gallery where 
art is lost as completely as if it were down a well; while he who has 
understood woman, who has felt and rendered her charm, will live in his 


pictures till the last trace of them fades from the canvas. 


Every nation has recorded its feminine ideal, by which I mean that 
its artists have painted the beauty they saw about them according to their 
skill. We have painters who, though born in France and living there, 
are not French by nature; men who look at woman with the eye of 
Holbein or Titian, of Goya or Rubens. Others, though foreign in blood, 
are in this more French than the French, and have done woman more 
justice than those among whom they have cast their lot : and of these 
Chaplin is the chief. It must also be confessed that Chaplin has not only 
painted the Parisienne, he has robed her. He has not been content to 
turn her head, he has dressed it too. He has brought about a revolution 
by his taste; how, I must explain. 

The Frenchwoman does not shine by plastic beauty, but by grace. 
When our painters turn to the model, what they look at is the easy length 
of her limbs, and those free contours, suggesting great mobility, which are 
equally far from the heavy fleshiness of Flanders and the abrupt curves 


of Spain. The apparent leanness which marks the Frenchwoman and 
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especially the Parisienne, helps to give her bust its fine shape, and to 
make her the best wearer of clothes in the world, whether the fashions 
be those of 1800, when the whole costume of a lady could be pulled 
through her ring, or those of 1860, when doorways had to be widened 
before she and her skirts could go through. 

All fashions suit the Frenchwoman, because she makes the fashions, 
and of course only chooses such things as add to her charms. She admits 
no canon. She has her own notion of what is pretty, and that she makes her 
law. And when she has invented something which she alone can wear with 
success, she has the satisfaction of the true artist, in exactly adapting 
results to conditions. And yet she seldom ventures into the realm of the 
eccentric. She never enters upon those contests with the world at large 
in which some of her sisters delight. She does not try to compel attention, 
to storm it by loud colours, by richness of ornament, or by the liberal 
display of charms. She is content to win it by fitness. Even into those 
high, simple dresses which seem to be the same for every one, she contrives 
to insert a personal note, to engraft, in fact, her own mode on the modes 
of her dress-maker. And for a long time past much of her inspiration 
has come from Chaplin’s pictures. It is to Chaplin that she owes many a 
becoming development from the fashions of the last century. Those full, 
rich robes with nobly-cut corsages which conceal so perfectly and yet 
suggest so much — these, the triumph of the Parisienne, are his invention. 

The artist who can see, is right to prefer our slender models to those 
with more ample curves. But to make the most of them, his sense of 
grace must be stronger than his sense of force. He must be content to 
allow that in the woman of our time prettiness must be looked for rather 
than beauty, hints of purpose rather than developed forms. He must be 
ready to search beneath the skin, to divine the note of each personality 
that comes before him. 


And he must not think of the body only. Look at Chaplin’s pictures, 
and you will see that one head never repeats another. They are all 
Parisian, but the woman of Paris has, in truth, no special type. In hair, 
she is almost as often brown as black, and oftener blonde than brown. 


In her skin, she has every shade, from white to red or swarth. Her nose 
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is as often thin and straight as broad and flat. Signs of race are scanty. 
She reflects the cosmopolitanism of the crowd which has settled in her 
native city. There every race has its descendants, just as every style is 
to be found in a modern drawing-room. Having now no court to bind 
her in its etiquette, the woman of Paris ‘‘takes her profit where she 
finds it.” She gleans among the ages, picking up, here a ribbon, there 
a collar, or a petticoat, or a hat, or a shoe, so that it is impossible to 
find two gowns exactly alike, except when twin-sisters dress as twins! 
Thus it is that we encounter heads from every age, and from every country. 
Here we run against an Italian or a creole of to-day, there a Spaniard 
or Teuton of generations ago. It is in her quick, passionate, capricious 
physionomy that the Parisienne bears her mark, and it is the surest sign 
of the influence of Chaplin that he has added a note to the chord it strikes. 

In spite, however, of their infinite diversity of features, the women 
of Paris may, so far as their hair is concerned, be divided into brunettes 
and blondes. Real brown has been made to disappear. Black haired 
women are rare. By sharply marking the boundaries of the forehead, black 
hair makes the head look smaller, and by its frame of almost mysterious 
shadow gives a curious intensity to the features. The drunette wins love, 
the dlonde lovers. But a woman must be born drune. Better be a blonde 
than a manufactured brunette, than a brunette with hair a dull inky, black, 
without the blue reflections. Blondes exist for every taste, the pale, the yellow, 
the red, and the brown-red, or auburn. Hair that is made blonde is full of 
life and light. It has infinite possibilities, and yet it makes no change in 
the face below it. It goes perfectly with things which cannot be dyed, with 
every eye, whether blue or black, brown or green; with the creamy skin 
as well as the transparent. Such hair gives, too, a very wide choice in 
dress. These are all good reasons why brown-haired women have become 
as rare in Paris as they used once to be in Venice. And yet these are not 
the true reasons. The truth is that the Parisienne loves Chaplin, that 
Chaplin loves the dlonde, and that if features cannot be altered, the colour 
of the hair is under no such disability. 

A slight cause, you may say, for so great an effect. But do you remember 
the Chdteau de Cartes? the young mother in a peignoir, watching with a 
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smile the struggles of her infant? do you remember the twists of yellow 
hair which embraced her delicate head and defined its grace? That coiffure 
drove half the women in Paris mad, and from that time Chaplin continually 
returned to his blonde, robing and disrobing her, tying up her yellow locks 
in all sorts of ways, and opposing all sorts of stuffs to the mirror of her 


satin skin. It became, at last, a sort of law for the women — and men, 


too — of Paris. Those who were not blonde by nature had to become so by 


art. At first the necessity was irksome, but as time passed on, it was 
accepted ; nature was corrected with a good grace, until at last the yoke 


of Chaplin was worn as if it were a laurel wreath. 


Charles Chaplin was born at Les Andelys in 1825. His father was 
English, his mother French. He received his education at the college of 
Lisieux, and, in 1839, entered Drolling’s studio. This was not the better 
known Drolling, not the man who painted those rather black interiors which 
in some ways suggest Chardin, but his son, a pupil of David and a ‘‘ Prix 
de Rome.” This younger Drolling, his name was Michel-Martin, was the 
author of many Homeric pictures, of many ceilings in the Louvre, of not a 
few pictures in the galleries of Versailles. The ‘‘ Prix de Rome,” the cross 
of the Legion, the palms of the Institute, he won them all, and all he 
wanted to win a niche in the Pantheon, was the personal note without 
which art is mortal. His works are cold, calm, elaborately balanced and 
conscientiously painted. They are worse than bad. And yet Drolling 
was a good teacher to begin with; for he knew his trade. He was a 
strict teacher, too, and would allow no painting until drawing had been 
mastered. On leaving his atelier, Chaplin went to the ‘ Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts.” There, in spite of the English instincts in his blood, he aspired, 
like his comrades, to the ‘‘Prix de Rome.” That the laws of the competition 
prevented a student of his nationality from winning the prize, was not, 
perhaps, a misfortune. How many of our greater men have passed through 
the famous villa on the Pincian? How many youths of promise, on the 


other hand, have lost their originality in the air of Rome? Arrived at 
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an age when the individuality begins to find expression, at an age when 
the lessons so carefully learnt have almost become a second nature, and 
give power to realise some part, at least, of his dreams, the artist who 
wins the famous crown has to go off and spend four of his best years 
under conditions about as ill-adapted to excite his imagination and develop 
his faculties as could well be conceived. He becomes a school-boy once 
more, with the ideas of the Institute for his guide. Every work he 
produces has to submit to criticism which is none the more just for 
its judicial pretensions. He has to shape his conceptions in ancient 
moulds. If he wish to please his judges, he must eschew brilliant colour 
and elaborate tonality, and must slip those feet to which, now and then, 
nature may have given wings, into the worn out shoes of the last 
pupils of David. For proof of what I say, you have only to glance at the 
reports on each year’s work at the villa Medicis. There talent is allowed 
only to those who are hopelessly without it. He who gives the slightest 
hint of genius or insight into nature, is politely damned. 

What the painter wants is instruction in the fundamentals of his art, 
in the use of pencil, brush and colour; after that he must depend on 
nature. He must study things that are living, and not those that are 
dead. He must paint the life, the men and the women, of his own 
time. If he prefer to cover palace walls with frescoes, to paint decorations 
in the style of the ‘ masters,’ to become painter-in-ordinary to a king 
and win his living by ‘ pictures to command’ then the Academy is exactly 
what he wants. —For such a man the best wish I have is that he may 
enter its doors and never come out. To those, however, for whom this 
programme offers no seductions, I would say, let them live, and work, 
and suffer; but let them beware of that State patronage which has to 
be paid for with some of their best years, and with all that gives their 
art its interest. 

If Chaplin had gone to Rome and dreed his four years of servitude, 
he would have painted Romans, like his master. He would have 
manufactured those colourless, characterless, but quite irreproachable 
portraits which go so well with a modern wall-paper as almost to seem 


part of it. But the time honoured institution would have naught of him, 
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and he, in desperation, had to turn to nature. For a time he earned 
wherewithal to live by engravings and lithographs, being, as you may 
suppose, not very particular in his choice of models. He afterwards 
went into Auvergne, where he lived in the open air, consorting with 
the peasantry and finding subjects among the black, volcanic hills and 
the lava-built villages. At that time he painted rude, massive figures, 
rugged as if cut with a knife from their native rocks, and enframed them 
in sombre greys. In 1848 and 1849 he exhibited a series of such 
pictures which, for the moment, suggested that Millet had found a rival. 
Among them was a certain Troupeau de cochons which, after winning 


some success at the Salon, has lately had some further adventures. 


This was not — as you might fairly guess — a herd of polished little 
pigs, such as might have figured at the Trianon, with ribbons about their 
fat little substitute for necks, and dainty swine-herds — if I may use 
so impolite a term — in silk and satin to repress. their wanderings. Their 
skins were not elaborate harmonies in pink and cream, nor their noses 
little upturned rosebuds set between two dimples, nor their tails coquettish 
twists of macaroni tied up with rosettes. No, they were pigs of the 
tragic kind. Lusty porkers, with wide jaws and horny snouts, with high, 
bristly backs and small fiery eyes set beneath mobile ears, with deep 
sides and sturdy limbs, and the hungry, threatening look of pigs who 
feed on flesh. 

Such was the picture sent by Chaplin to the Salon of 1851, duly named 
and signed. Thirty-five years later it was brought back to him with 
another name upon it : — that of Millet! What was to be done? Get 
into a fury and set the law in motion? That would scarcely do. For 


hath it not been decided that before a forger can be prosecuted for exercising 


his skill upon a work of art, he must have been seen to put the forgery 
upon it?— Chaplin acted like a man of wit; he confessed himself honoured, 
and claimed to buy the picture. But the owner, too, had brains, and 
refused to part with his prize. 
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Thus Chaplin, too, has had his period of sturm und drang. But 
then, as now, he etched and engraved so well that had he not captured 
fame as a painter, he would have won it as an engraver. And he has 
not been content to exercise his skill on conceptions of his own. Long 
study and careful labour have given him confidence before the great 
masters, and several plates in the Chalcographie du Lowre are far from 
the least esteemed in that famous gathering. Rubens’s portrait of his 
second wife, Helena Fourment ; Watteau’s Embarquement a Cythére; the 
Jewish Wedding of Delacroix : all these he has rendered with marked 
success. Etching, as Chaplin, and, indeed, every true artist, understands 
it, is a very personal matter. His work has great precision in its way, 
and yet he renders colour and reproduces tones with curious felicity. 
When Gros saw Forster’s engraving from his Charles V and Francis I, 
he said that from it alone he could reconstitute his picture, with every 
gradation of tone and every delicate variation of tint right to a T. and 
Watteau, Rubens and Delacroix, might do as much from Chaplin’s etchings. 

It is curious that a colourist like Chaplin, a man whom nature had 
endowed with so fine an eye for the subtle changes in tones and tints, 
and with such a love for brilliance of hue, should have a passion for black 
and white. Chaplin’s engraving, no doubt, is that of a painter. His plates 
are warm and resonant with colour, broad in handling, free as if done 
with the brush rather than the point, and, with all their excellent 
technique, have the flexibility which has distinguished his painting ever 
since, some six and thirty years ago, he abandoned the pigs and pastures 
of Auvergne, to render to woman an homage that should be worthy 
of her. 


Even after his return to civilisation, an interval elapsed before he 
finally took his own line. Among his most popular pictures, among 
those which have done most for his fame, there are some which still 
have a certain harshness in their arabesque, and that in spite of their 
skill in handling, their harmony of colour, their consummate modelling 
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and their ingenuity of detail. Some of these, too, contain too many echoes 
from the eighteenth century, from that school in which and a spice of 
naughtiness goes for much. The symphonies of white and rose, which were 
afterwards to become so delightful a characteristic of Chaplin had not 
yet appeared; but in all those qualities of grace in form and arrangement 
in which he now excels, he was a master even in those early ycars. 

Little by little, and in spite of all that Watteau, and Greuze, and 
Boucher, and Fragonard, and many more could say, in spite of his 
attachment to all that was most French in the Frenchs chool and of his 
readiness to borrow his mise en scéne from the painters of the past; 
in spite of all this, nature has made Chaplin the painter of the French- 
woman of his own time.  Pasticcios are impossible to the born artist. 
Even while attempting to form himself upon certain masters of the 
eighteenth century; even while studying their methods and re-establishing their 
traditions; at the very time that he again was surrounding woman with 
a train of loves, was allowing some seductive corner of feminine flesh to 
peep through the traitorous lawns, was searching in the various whitnesses 
of linen, of water, of female skin, of blossoms, or of pearls, for harmonies 
that should at once be brilliant and tender, was rejecting the barbarous 
processes to which the ‘black masters’ owe their name, and painting 
largely, indeed, but neither with a besom nor a cutlass, Chaplin rose above 
his peers and re-established the school of France on its right pedestal 
and in its ancient glory. 

The women he painted should be looked at rather than described. Like 
Don Juan, he has left behind him a ‘thousand and three’ to break hearts and 
to keep love alive. Standing, or sitting, or lying at length, Diana or Venus, 
Laurette or Colombine, feeding doves or weeping by an empty cage, driven 
and conquered by the irresponsible god or binding him with a satisfaction 
that is not unmixed, veiled in transparent lawn or robed in silk, hung with 
long Watteau sacques or rising through those creamy gauzes which make 
white flesh seem whiter still, the women of Chaplin are strophes in a poem 


which widens as it goes, and with every stanza puts on a more touching 


cadence, a profounder harmony. He no longer casts about for a subject, 


for a thought —- woman is enough. Woman, with sometimes beside her, 
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the fair, laughing head of a child — with such a theme and his rich, fat 
impasto, running lightly up the gamut of the higher tones and shrinking 
from no audacity, from no test of skill, Chaplin sets upon his canvas the 
most fugitive, unseizable and unexplainable quality of things that live, the 
quality we call grace. 

Before this grace, which seems to be essentially French and essentially 
Chaplinesque, we are apt to forget the science it requires. To render all 
these subtle movements, to model all these feminine rotundities, to draw 
out the round but slender arms, to turn the dimpled shoulders, and to 
illuminate the whole with truth and artistic concentration, requires a 
knowledge of drawing, of composition, of painting, more than all, a knowledge 
of woman, and these are rare. 

Other men paint women, other men take models and robe them like 
Greeks, and Turks, and Romans; or strip them into slaves and goddesses. 
But these are always models, or if you like it better, women. They are 
not woman. Their painters understand bones and muscles, but there their 
knowledge ends. The exquisite and mysterious being, who is by turns a 
Satan and a saint, a tyran and a slave, a coward and a conqueror, who 
gives love to man and — they say — feels it now and then herself, this 


is the being that art should worship and that Chaplin lives to paint. 


And when he elects to realize woman as he sees her, how much finer his 
image is than those of his most skilful rivals! There is a whole gallery of 
portraits by Chaplin, and each one would deserve to hang in a Cabinet of 
Beauties, such as that formed by king Ludwig of Bavaria. This is not 
surprising. For not only have the best looking women loved, for the last 
forty years, to he painted by him, but he has the faculty in supreme degree 
of bringing out all that is most charming in the character, or most seductive 
in the lines, of those who pose before him. He understands to perfection 
how to get rid of the stiffness, the inevitableness, which irresistibly reminds 
us in so many portraits of the ‘Quite still, please’ of the photographer. 
This he does by ingenious arrangement, by subtle variation in the backgrounds, 
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by a choice of pose which shall exactly suit the lines of his sitter. Following 
the French tradition of the eighteenth century, the traditions of Rigaud, of 
Largilliére, of Tocqué, of Vanloo, he makes a portrait a composition rather 
than a life-study. He contrives to endow woman with something of an 
olympic quality that suits her modern rank as a divinity. Without treason 
to the likeness, without the least pandering to conventional notions of 
what is lovely, without at all suggesting that family resemblance among the 
people he paints which is so common with others, he seizes character at 
its best, he prunes a head of all accidental vulgarities, and gives importance 
to its finest points. He short, he represents not the woman of yesterday or 
to-morrow, but the woman of to-day; he represents her when she is most 
herself, represents her in her true nobility, in the dress that suits her 
best, and among surroundings which enhance her charms. 

And Chaplin is not content to give his models elegance, he endows 
them too with an air of blood. His women have nothing bourgeois about 
them. There is distinction even in his most Greuze-like heads, in his young 
girls who have not yet lost the soft roundnesses of childhood. He gives a 
look of pedigree to them all, delighting in slender necks rising from ample 
shoulders whose whiteness is all the whiter from the shadows of sable furs, 
or whose roses glow with a richer bloom from the swansdown in which he 
sets them. How all this skill proclaims the long and patient study, not 
only of our French portraitists, but of those great Englishmen, too, like 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, who have understood the modern goddess. 
Not that there is the least taint of imitation in Chaplin. The women he 
sees are not those they saw. In surroundings, in habits, even in person, 


they are different. _Now-a-days a painter who should venture to pose his 


sitter as the masters of a century ago posed her, would tempt abuse. 


Fancy setting the head and bust of a beautiful woman in front of an open 
window, through which some park-like vista, glowing in the sun, could 
be followed down its long perspectives! And yet such a background was 
once thought a matter of course, just as we now consider a breadth of 
canvas but half concealed with a broadly brushed tint of warm brown or 
green. Those tapestry-like perspectives had their charm, but they had, it 
seems, to be abandoned; and Chaplin, like others, had to cast about for 
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new contrivances to furnish his pictures. And he found them in those stuffs 
with bright reflections, which help to equalize and distribute light, and, by 
their flexibility, may be made to suit models of every complexion and every 
type of form. 

What a gallery the women of Chaplin would make! What a bevy, from 
Marie Duplessis, the Dame aux Camélias, with her large dark eyes made 
larger still by consumption, with her bands of raven hair, her look of 
virginity, and the brilliant animation so often given to its victims by the fell 
disease. The portrait of poor Marie Duplessis was the first he painted. 
After it came those of Madame Feydeau, née Blanqui, of the Comtesse 
Francois de la Rochefoucauld, née Armand; of the Vicomtesse Marie de 
Courval, the Marquise d’Imécourt, the Comtesse de Neverlée, the Comtesse 
Foy ; of Mademoiselle Trubert, Mademoiselle de Berthier, Madame and 
Mademoiselle Lemaire, of the Princesse de Chimay, the Baronne de Vaufreland, 
the Princesse Radziwill, Madame Roussel, the Duchesse de Chaulnes, the 
Comtesse de Kersaint, the Duchesse de Mouchy, the Princesse Isabelle 
d’Orléans, and many more whose names will be found in the elaborate 
study of Chaplin and his work published by Claude Vento in his : Les Peintres 
de la femme. 

What a curious book the lives of all these women would make! How 
comedy would there jostle unexpected tragedy, and what a light it would 


cast upon existence during the last half of the nineteenth century. 


But in all this we only see one aspect of Chaplin’s activity. By the side 
of hundreds of portraits, whose mere enumeration would take up several 
pages, we might place a list of equal length of painted decorations. The 
Salon des fleurs, in the private apartments of the Empress, was one of the 
glories of the Tuileries. It is now destroyed and nothing remains but 
the cold drawings of the architect. But although we can no longer admire 
the gay harmony of its colours we can at least appreciate the taste shewn 
by the artist in what was, in fact, the apotheosis of a woman, of a woman 


before whom genius was proud to bow. 
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At the Elysée, too, there was — still is, I am told —in the ‘Salon de 
lHémicycle”’, a group of Juno, Diana, Venus, and Minerva. In the Empress’s 
bath-room the heads of the doors and mirrors are painted with an elaborate 
allegory of woman’s glory, in which figure Diana, and Venus, and Leda. 
And so it is with twenty more Parisian hotels. And here Paris has no 
monopoly. Things of the same kind are to be found at the Hague, in 
Saint-Petersburg, Brussels, and New York. Too little of Chaplin’s decoration, 
indeed, is to be found at home, for nothing in its way is finer. No one 
understands better than he how to throw the milky whiteness of female 
charms on to the blue of a ceiling, how to set a scarf of gauze afloat on the 
summer air, how to group a ronde of cupids, and to set their dimpled feet 
a-caper on the fleecy clouds — no one knows better how to manage 
the airy notions proper to boudoirs and drawing-rooms , to avoid obscurity, 
on the one hand, and the obvious on the other. In all he does he at once 


delights the eye and suggests pleasant thoughts of love. 


Even now I have not finished ; for woman is not content to be portrayed 
by Chaplin; she demands that he shall also teach her to portray herself. 
In his hétel of the rue de Lisbonne, he soon had to open a studio, a 
studio from which Henriette Browne (Madame de Saux), Mademoiselle Louise 
Abbéma, Madame Madeleine Lemaire, Mademoiselle Berthe Delorme, and 
twenty more whose names in the Salon catalogue have éléve de Charles 
Chaplin attached to them, have issued to charm the world. Some of 
these have really made a name, while others have only adopted art as 
a pastime. For it is among those who can take life easily that Chaplin 
finds most of his pupils. The curious fashion which has drawn so many young 
girls into the studios, seems to have sprung from the success of Madame 
Henriette Browne. On this subject one might, had one space and time, 
say not a little, and much good criticism might be written @ propos 
of a book upon it lately put before the public. There can be no doubt 
that the new rage for art has brought forth some strange births. Curious 


eccentricities, ridiculous pretensions, and above all, an _ inconceivable 
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number of absurdly bad pictures, have sprung from it. Too many 
exhibition walls have become deserts of mediocrity ; too many drawing- 
rooms arenas in which adepts in esthetic jargon can trot out their notions. 
The harm it all does is clear. On every side we find pretty heads turned 
by the baseless belief that nature has called them to art, their owners fancy 
that fame is to be stormed; they plant themselves in front of nature, who 
derides their efforts; they set to work to dilute over acres of canvas, 
a talent which might have been agreeable had it been less impertinent. 
Woman soon reaches a certain degree of skill, but she seldom does more. 
She rarely rises out of pupilage, but goes on all her life making use of 
what she is taught and finding no personality of her own to express. 
How, it may be asked, can she make time, amid the multifarious occupa- 
tions of her life, to win technical proficiency? But then, it is just 
her incompleteness as a workman — if I may say so — that she so rarely 
feels. No sooner has she completed a year or two of more or less broken 
study, than she fancies herself a painter, invents subjects, or adopts them, 
in which pretension and insignificance are about equally conspicuous, and 
carries them out, or rather believes she does so, between two cotillons. The 
next thing is to get her creation — save the mark ! — into the Salon. So 
we find her leaving her card on the members of the jury, writing to the 
Institute, button-holing the curators, and trying not only to be ‘hung’ but 
to get a medal! Is not all this revealed to us in that publication to which 
reference has already been made, which shows us the young woman of 
the upper classes aiming at distinction in art just as she aims at a good 
marriage, and by much the same means. [If I said all that, I might on 
this subject, it would carry me far; for I should have to speak of the 
life such a creature leads first her parents, and afterwards her husband 
and children, and. many hard truths would have to be told. But there 
is a reverse to the picture. A few gifted women, such as Madame 
Madeleine Lemaire, rise to be true artists, and to have their names set 
among those of which France is justly proud, and this they do by combi- 
ning the grace of their own femininity with the technical still acquired 
in the studio of their master. 


These, then, are the credentials of Charles Chaplin, this is the work to 
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which he could point when, a short time ago, he claimed citizenship from 


the country in which he had always lived, and of which he had become 
a favourite, if adopted, son. Such a claim could scarcely rivet the 
bonds tighter which hold him to France, but it at least proved that 
— like Heilbuth — he was anxious to share the sorrows and duties of 
a nation which, in happier days, had bidden him to take part in her 
joys. From those who have requited the hospitality of Paris by such 
an @uvre as Chaplin’s, nothing more may be asked; but when they offer 
themselves to France, when they claim to be taken in among those artistic 


children who give her so much of her glory, she opens her arms and 
bids them doubly welcome. 


FREDERIC MASSON. 








THE MAN WITH THREE NIGHT-CAPS 


After having made everything 


out of cotton that a man may hope 





to make : stockings, caps, panta- 
loons, leggings, mittens, and a 
fortune of forty thousand francs a 
year, M. Joseph Ducroc bought him 
an estate in Picardy and there settled 
down to enjoy the smooth evening 
of his days. 

The house — an architectural 
monument of some historical impor- 
tance — would have been more to 
his mind had it been newer, glossier, 
more like a birthday-cake, but he 
had been captivated by its lordly 


air, perched as it was on a bit of 





rising ground in the midst of the 
plain, and far — a good mile at the least — from the madding crowd. 
It was his delight to refer to himself in soliloquy as a country squire 
and to his order as ‘‘we county people.” 
So, for fear of losing caste, he rubbed shoulders with no one, living in 
strict retirement with his factotum Hippolyte and his cook Ursule. 


c. I 13 
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Twice a week would he drive into the market-town for supplies, with 


Ursule carrying the basket and Hippolyte holding the reins. Other outings 


had he none. 

The rest of his time was spent in killing the slugs in the garden on 
showery days, in ridding his fruit-trees of caterpillars by libations of lamp-oil 
or snipping off dead roses with the shears, in‘eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

Sleeping! Oh! sleeping, above all things! M. Joseph Ducroc was a very 
glutton for slumber. Mornings between the sheets were not enough for 
him. His imagination had compassed evenings between the sheets as well. 
Even in winter he went to bed at sundown, and for hour after hour, his 
eyes wide open, and his mind indulging in vague reveries, he would relish 
the sensation of being buried deep in downy warmth, with layers of feather 
beds underneath and on top a coverlet of eider-down which lay close on 
him like a brooding hen. 

Even, however, this fluffy paradise would have been spoiled for him, 
had he to enjoy it with a bare head. Time out of mind it had been his 
practice in the night-time to cover his skull, for he was not one of your 
tradesmen who find their wares good for others, but sedulously eschew 
their use themselves. He had always been a liberal consumer of his own 
stock, if only to set a good example to his customers. Thus, instead of 
one cotton night-cap he wore no less than three, the first pulled down to 
his eye-brows and the nape of his neck, the second reaching to the tip of 
his ear, the third planted sentinel-wise on the very summit of his head in 
the manner of a chorister’s skull-cap. 

This triple tiara of night-caps had been suggested to him, when a 
hobbledehoy, by a doctor who, holding the view that colds attack their 
victim on the top of the cranium, thought one could not be too careful of 
that delicate point, but who, at the same time, had a wholesome distrust of 
apoplexy, which he thought it was not wise to meet half-way by plunging the 
whole of the head into the three night-caps necessary for warding off influenza. 

These three night-caps M. Joseph Ducroc had had made in different 
colours, to avoid mistakes when unpacking at night his little sleeping kit; 
and as he had three colours to choose, like the good patriot he was, he 
had selected the three colours of his fatherland : the first night-cap was 
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blue, the second white, the third red — red with a tricolour tassel, out of 
deference for the two others. 

Naturally, before retiring from business, he had supplied himself with 
an ample stock of cotton goods to suffice him the remainder of his days; 
and so, in his retreat in Picardy, he continued as before to protect his head 
at night with a blue night-cap, a white, and a red one with a tricolour tassel. 

Well, one December night, after a dainty dinner which warmed his blood 
to the point of jollity, he retired to his bedroom at his usual early hour. 
A big wood fire lit up the room, and the bright flame, together with the 
cheerful crackling of the logs, shewed what a bitterly cold night it must 
be outside. What a night for the old boy! One of the very cosiest evenings 
that had yet been vouchsafed to him here below! He hugged himself with 
joy and, as an epicure, with eyes all agog and distended nostril, hovers 
over a titbit before pouncing on it, he dawdled over getting into bed. 

Lingeringly, he doffed his clothes, which he spread methodically over the 
back of an arm-chair; leisurely did he unfold and don his night-gown, tying 
a white silk handkerchief round his neck—— 

Now came the moment for the three night-caps. 

In order to balance them deftly upon his skull and to judge of the effect, 
he had taken his stand before his looking-glass, a large glass fully lit up 
by the bright fire and reflecting the vast, downy, ecstatically comfortable 
bed, as well as the bedstead fringed in the old-fashioned way with a border 
of woolwork reaching to the ground. Goodness gracious, what a treat to 
plunge into that sea of down! He hummed a tune at the thought of it, nay 
it awoke the poet in him, and he gave a little twist of his own to the lullaby 
with which his nurse had rocked him to sleep some sixty years before : 


** Fais dodo, mon papa Ducroc ; 
Fais dodo, comme un beau poulo se 


Humming all the while, he carefully drew the blue night-cap down to 
his eye-brows, alternately puckered and smoothed his forehead to get the 
skin comfortably into position under the stuff, applying his forefinger to 





the lobe of his ear to prevent its being caught in one of the creases 





Now for number two : 


** Fais dodo, mon papa Ducroc ; 
Fais dodo, comme un beau poulo——” 
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And down came the white night-cap over the blue 





when, although 
he was alone in the room — absolutely alone, could there be a doubt of 
it? — there fell upon his ear something like the chuckling sound of half 
suppressed laughter. At the same time he distinctly-saw, in the glass, 
the fringe of the bedstead swayed to and fro. 

The refrain stopped short on his lips; he felt as if a shower of needles 
had suddenly swept across his whole body with a tingling which paralysed 





his limbs; his head grew dizzy; another moment and he must fall 
‘* But if I do fall,” he thought, ‘‘it’s all up with me!—— or even if 


P ” 





I betray that I have noticed anythin 

So bringing to bear the whole force of his will, he tried to recommence 
his refrain. But no, the thing was out of the question; he felt powerless 
to keep down the quavering of his voice. Then occurred to him the 
expedient of reciting instead of singing—— spoken words a man can always 


get out 





and he began to spout : 


‘¢ Fais dodo, l'enfant calino ; 


Fais dodo, tauras du lolo——" 


In his fright he forgot all about his own version, and it was the old 
rhyme, more familiar to his memory, which came automatically to his lips. | 
His voice, too, seemed to him unrecognizable, a hoarse and hollow voice, 
pitched in a tragic key, strangely at variance with the simplicity of the words. 

‘‘ Good Heavens, what a blunder! I should have held my tongue. HE will 


see that I’m afraid. I am undone 





It was as much as he dared to look in the glass : he would rather have 
been surprised by a sudden attack, seized by the legs, say, and thrown 
backwards, anything rather than to see the man, whose hangdog countenance 
he could imagine under the bed, lifting the fringe of green wool and slowly 
crawling towards him. As for rushing to the door, shouting for help, and 
making off, he would never have had the strength for that; he felt his feet 
rooted to the ground. Besides, before he could reach the door, the man would 
intercept him ; he would be caught, floored, gagged, and stuck like a pig! 

All of a sudden he thought he heard a rustling over the carpet and felt 





something at his heels. He kept down a cry of terror and shut his eyes 
Nothing! 
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At last he made up his mind to re-open them, and, to convince himself 
that it was all a false alarm, he slowly dropped his gaze towards the lower 
end of the glass, wherein he could see the bottom of the bed. 

This simple movement of the eyeballs was in itself an agony—— His eyes 
gave him the impression of two lumps of lead congealed in their sockets. 

But as soon as he was aware that the glass reflected nothing in his rear 
beyond the white ground of the carpet studded with red and green flowers 





in the reaction of finding himself with a sound skin after his fright he jumped 
to the conclusion that he was saved. 

A measure of firmness came back to his nerves. He took up his third 
night-cap and crowned himself with it, giving even, by sheer force of habit, 
a little pinch to the tricolour tuft, to make it stand upright. 

A second chuckle warned him that his invisible observer was still finding 
matter for diversion. 

M. Ducroc laughed on the other side of his mouth, and trembled to the 
very marrow; once more he felt himself on the verge of fainting. 

Nevertheless, his preparations for the night being at an end, he had no 
longer any good reason for remaining in front of the glass; he must needs 
get into bed, if he was not to arouse the suspicions of ‘‘ the assassin ”. 

Here was the critical moment of the adventure; for in getting over the 
mattress he ran the risk of being clutched by the ankle and thrown back 
on the floor. Was it not better, once for all, to try and make off? Yes, 
that would have been the wisest thing, despite all the risks to be incurred. 
Yet it was bed-ward that he guided his course, fascinated by the danger, 
drawn in the direction of death by that mysterious vertigo which some- 
times hurls a man to the bottom of the very abyss from whose brink 
he shrinks in terror. 

Everything, however, went well. The man did not budge. M. Ducroc 
was able, as on any other evening, to lie back on his pillow in peace. 
But what a change from his usual pleasant sensations! Instead of enjoying 
the downy depression of the feathers under his shoulder-blades, with his 
body stretched at ease and the counterpane tucked under his chin, did 





he so much as know on what he was lying? There he remained, his 


muscles in a state of tension, ready to leap up at the first alarm, trying 
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to lie as lightly as possible and not stirring an inch for fear of forcing 
‘‘his man” to come out, should the fellow’s position be made too irksome. 

At the same time he kept his lamp alight. He fancied the danger 
would be less so long as he was not in the dark. And he forced his 
brain, magnetised by fright, to labour willy-nilly in search of some 
means of escape. But not an idea could he muster when suddenly 
there flashed across his mind a gleam of light which relieved the strain 
of his agony 

Why on earth had he not thought of it sooner? He leaned towards 
the lamp, placed on a pedestal, and lowered it as though to put it out; 
at the moment when the flame was disappearing, he turned up the wick, 
with a loud exclamation : ‘‘ Hang it, the thing’s charred! There’ll be a stench 
all night long. I must ring for Hippolyte.” 

So saying he turned to the bedside and tugged at the cord of a bell 
which could be heard ringing afar off, in the silence of the night. But 
what aid was to be expected from Hippolyte, all flurried and unarmed, 
against a man prepared to defend himself, and beyond a doubt, equipped 
with every engine of destruction necessary for the practice of his craft? 
Hippolyte would see so clearly the hopelessness of his assistance that the 
mere revelation of the danger would probably send him back at one stride 
to the door, leaving his master in the grip of the malefactor. 


Therefore had M. Ducroc conceived a design of greater scope than that 


of abruptly revealing the danger to his servant, and of trusting himself 
to the latter’s courage. 


‘‘ Hippolyte,” he got out, as his man appeared, ‘‘ take my lamp away 
and put it out in the kitchen. I am afraid it will smoke as it did, you 
remember, the other night.” 

It was quite true that the other night it had smoked : Hippolyte, then, 
was in no way astonished at the order he received. He came to the 
bedside, took the lamp; and was turning on his heels, when glancing 
towards his master in the act of wishing him good night, he saw him 
sitting bolt upright, his features convulsed with terror, and pointing, with 
a rapid sweep of the forefinger, underneath the bed. 

Why? What in the world was the matter with him ?—— 
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Hippolyte was about to ask the question; but the old man made signs 
for him to be silent by an energetic movement of both hands; then he 
mimicked with head and shoulders, the attitude of a man stretched at full 
length, of a man onthe watch, still pointing underneath the bed; after 
which he made as though to thrust into his heart an invisible dagger ; 
finally he threw out his right arm in the direction of the village, and 
signified, by a beckoning gesture, that he wanted fetched from that 








quarter whom ?—— what? why, the gendarmes, whose exterior he 
sketched by passing his thumb across his breast in the direction of the 
shoulder-belt, and by making believe to grasp the peaks of an imaginary 
cocked hat. All this pantomime did not last five seconds. Hippolyte had 
opened and then shut his mouth, scared by this dumb gesticulation of the 
old fellow, who, with his tragic face and his triple night-cap, looked like a 
circus-clown with the head of Medusa. Then he took himself off with a 
tranquil step, carrying away the lamp. 

‘‘Q Lord! O Lord! if he has only understood!” thought M. Ducroc. 
‘*T couldn’t enlighten him by word of mouth—— least of all in a low 
voice!——-_ Yes, he must have understood; or he would have asked me for 
some explanation—— Perhaps he thought I was delirious, or going mad ?—— 
No! he would not have gone away like that !—— Still he did not so much 
as wink to show me he understood !—— Suppose I were to ring again ? 
Impossible! I should be lost! O Lord! O Lord!” 

At the end of ten minutes, it seemed to him that Hippolyte had been 
gone for two hours 

‘* He didn’t understand after all. Ah! the confounded idiot!” 


But the striking of the clock made him aware of his error. Supposing 





the servant had guessed the real state of affairs, the village was over a mile 
away, it would take him two good hours to bring back the gendarmes—— 


the man or the men.” 








‘‘ Meanwhile, the man will get impatient 
The notion that there were several of them had only just come into his 
head. And, a moment later, he seemed in point of fact to hear under 
his bed a colloquy carried on in low tones. His heart beat furiously. He 
felt his veins like ice; he was bathed in a cold sweat. 

To put off, at any rate, the fatal hour, he blew his nose, he coughed, 
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he muttered under his breath something about not being able to sleep 





‘‘No matter about their being armed 





a man wide-awake is always to 








be feared they will wait till sleep puts me at their mercy 
‘‘Hum! Hum!” he moaned aloud, ‘‘ what foolery to have drunk that 
coffee!” The clock struck the half-hour. It was now three quarters of 


an hour since Hippolyte had taken away the lamp—— 
Only three quarters of an hour! 





And his pangs racked him again : ‘‘ He did understand—— He did 
not—— Even if he did, it will be all over with me by the time he returns.” 
Suddenly he heard the boards creak 


His ears buzzed and, beside himself with terror, he plunged under the 


The moment had come !—— 





bedclothes to await the blow which was on the point of being dealt him. 

But it was not the flooring which had creaked, it was the door. This 
was sharply opened by Hippolyte, followed by a crowd of villagers whom 
he had hastily collected from the nearest houses, and armed with fowling- 
pieces and pitch-forks. 

‘‘Now, my lads,” he shouted, ‘‘ take aim under the bed!” 

Backing towards the doorway through fear, the foremost lit up by 
Hippolyte’s lantern, those behind lost in the darkness of the corridor, their 
eyes wide open and their thick lips protruding, on the look out for what 
was going to happen, they pointed their rusty guns at the lower part of the 
bed, the barrels reflecting here and there the flickering light of the fire. 

M. Ducroc thrust forth his head from the bedclothes : 

‘* Mind you dont shoot me,” he enjoined, squeezing himself against the wall. 

Yet the thief gave no sign of his existence. 

Tick—— Tack Tick Tack 


where suspense made every man breathe short, you could hear the clock 











In the dead silence of the room, 


steadily beating the seconds on the chimney-piece. 
‘‘ Make ready!” said Hippolyte. And every finger pressed the trigger. 
But, before giving the word to fire, he thought that humanity dictated 
a final parley : ‘‘ Don’t let yourself be shot like this!” was his advice to 


” 


the enemy. ‘‘ You see you are outnumbered. Give yourself up 





‘‘Perhaps you're asleep!” added one of the villagers, taking care, 
however, not to move his eye from the line of sight. 


© 
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— A good handful of lead in the calves will soon wake you up, sneered 
another. — We don’t mean to pull you out by the legs, anyhow, measter, 
and get a foul blow for our pains! 

And as, in spite of these pressing invitations, the enemy lay as still as 
death : Get out you scoundrel! shouted M. Ducroc, raising himself on his 
wrists and letting himself fall back with a shock which made the springs 
of the mattress rebound. It was a kind of thump of the whole body 
to give emphasis to his apostrophe. This thief had really overtaxed his 
patience ! 

Then there was heard a strange disturbance under the bed; and, with 
that screeching which arises o’nights in the fowl-house when poultry are 
being caught in order to have their necks twisted, a cock, a magnificent 
chanticleer, his breast plate blazoned with purple and gold, his crest of 
vermilion, emerged from the roost where he had reckoned on spending a 
quiet night, and fluttered in distraction round the room... cluck-clucking 
with anger, his eye aflame, he kept pecking with his beak to make his way 
out... At last he espied the door, and flapping his wings he disappeared 
in mad flight, scattering his feathers over the villagers who had slung their 
guns behind their backs and were digging their thumbs into Hippolyte’s 
ribs amid a chorus of Homeric laughter. 


HENRI PAGAT. 
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MADEMOISELLE JULIA BARTET 


petition of the pupils of the Conservatoire. On 
the 30th of July, 1871, the theatre bell had just 
rung to announce the return of the jury, bringing 
with them the list of prizes and proxime accessits. 
A little quiver of expectation ran through the whole 
audience. M. Ambroise Thomas in his slightly 
bored tones gave out the names of the first, then 
of the second prizes, which were received, as is customary, some with 
prolonged applause, others with mingled murmurs and protests. He passed 
on to the first accessits. People were astonished not to hear the name of 
a young lady, Mademoiselle Julia Regnaut, who had competed in the F ole 
des Maris and had charmed all hearers. She only took a seeond accessit, and 
this was something of a disappointment for the public. But Mademoiselle 
Julia Regnaut was quite young, she had as yet only spent one year at the 
Conservatoire, in M. Régnier’s class; and these considerations, which are 
not without their importance in a large academy, had weighed with the jury. 
The members had been of opinion that it was better for her to be kept a 
little longer at the Conservatoire, there to quietly complete the course of 


her studies, meanwhile passing from an accessit to second prize, and from 








second prize to first. People in authority have always a certain fancy, even 


in the domain of art pure and simple, for correctness and regularity. 
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This Julia Regnaut was the same who, later on, was to become celebrated 
under the name of Julia Bartet. 

Where had this young lady come from? What business is that of yours? 
It seems to me that we fasten too greedily, in our biographies of dramatic 
artists, upon details of private life which ought to have no interest for us 
whatever. All that we need know is, how their vocation came to light, 
how their talent was perfected. 

It appears that, with Mademoiselle Julia Regnaut, whom we shall henceforth 
call Julia Bartet, this vocation declared itself in her tenderest infancy. When 
a mere child, she had been taken to the Comédie-Francaise and there she 
had seen : On ne badine pas avec l’amour. She couldn’t sleep that night 
for thinking of it. Henceforward the theatre was her constant dream. Her 
family knew Delaunay, and Perdican danced on his knees the future Camille, 
who was then only five or six years old. One knows how first impressions 
like these strike deep into the brains of children, and how their little heads 
are tormented by the idea, once it has got implanted there, of one day 
becoming a great artist. 

As a young girl she was sick with the desire of entering the Conservatoire. 
She would take up her stand in the faubourg Poissonniére and watch the 
troops of damsels wending their way to class; she envied their good luck, 
and would go off to pray at the neighbouring church of Sainte-Cécile, and 
with what fervour she would pray for her parents to be guided to allow 
her some day to go upon the boards! Under the church-porch was an 
old beggar, to whom it was her custom to give a halfpenny, with the words : 
pray for me! It will bring me luck, and I shall be an actress yet! 

I am quite aware that petty details like these, when it is a case of 
mistaken vocation, have a touch of the ridiculous in them. The bees of 
Hymettus have hovered more than once round a greek child in his sleep. 
The thing only becomes celebrated in story on the day they alight on the 
lips of the god-like Plato. The girl’s strong sense of vocation overcame the 
scruples of her parents. In November, 1870, she entered M. Régnier’s 
class ; she was born in October, 1854; she was, then, just sixteen. 

Régnier was a distinguished teacher, but I question whether he had 


much influence on the career of Mademoiselle Bartet. His influence, in any 
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case, was of short duration. The teacher to whom Mademoiselle Bartet, 
by her own account, owes the most, is an amiable artist, Madame Provost- 
Ponsin, who never shone in the first rank but who nevertheless took a very 
honourable position at the Théatre-Francais, where she played sprightly 
young widows and parts of that kind with much vivacity and spirit. She 
was an actress made by study, who was a complete mistress of her own 


particular line, and with her Mademoiselle Bartet worked at the most 


sharply-contrasted parts, tragic as well as comic, Corneille’s Emilie as well 


as Marivaux’s Sylvia, the heroines of Racine and those of Sedaine, keeping 
herself prepared to play everything, for there was nothing which she did 
not feel herself both able and willing to play. Mademoiselle Bartet entertained 
profound gratitude for this friend older than herself, who had revealed to 
her the secrets of her craft and had guided her along the path of true art. 
When, later on, Madame Provost-Ponsin, stricken with a terrible disease, 
took to her death-bed, Mademoiselle Bartet settled down beside the sick 
woman’s pillow, and never left her so long as her illness, a long and painful 
one, lasted. Thanks to this lady’s lessons, Mademoiselle Bartet was able to 
fill up the gap caused by the breaking-off of her studies at the Conservatoire : 
for she did not stay there. There was then in command at the Vaudeville 
a man full of life and energy, M. Carvalho, who had a wonderful knack of 
unearthing new talent and who, from the outset, had been captivated by the 
girlish grace of the young pupil. He had just accepted Daudet’s Arlésienne, 
and was quite crazy on the subject of this drama and of the orchestral music 
which Bizet had composed for the entr’actes. He talked to us all about 
it with that exuberant admiration which is his way : it was a master-piece, 
a revelation. For the part of the mother he had to hand Madame Anais 
Fargueil, but for that of Yvetle he wanted a young girl, simple and modest 
of mien, with a sentimental and melancholy turn of beauty : Mademoiselle 
Bartet was the very thing. Whether she had carried off a second accessit 
or a first prize he cared not a jot, being guided in his choice by nothing 
but a mysterious instinct which has nearly always served him admirably. 
He offered her an engagement : she yielded to the pleasure of coming out 
sooner than she had expected and of coming out in a new piece, a piece 


by Daudet about which people talked wonders : she accepted. 
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It was in October, 1872, that she appeared for the first time before the 
Parisian public. I need not tell here the story of the ill-fortune of the 
Arlésienne, which, at the first trial, enjoyed anything but a success. 

But if the piece itself was not to the taste of Parisian play-goers, poor 
little Yvette in the person of Mademoiselle Bartet enchanted them all. 

M. Jules Claretie wrote, on the morrow of this promising début, that there 
was nothing more charming than this new-comer with her delicate and poetic 
grace, her gentle tenderness, her pensive smile : she had the bloom of a 
slightly fragile girlhood, something of April hesitation about her. Claretie 
told me that he had had the good fortune to listen to Mademoiselle Bartet 
rehearsing at the Vaudeville, in a comedy which has never been played. It 
surprised him to find how this admirable actress would get the right emotional 
effect out of the most insignificant word or the most simple phrase. 

She played, or rather was to play, in this piece the part of a Royalist 
refugee who lives hidden in an attic in the disguise of a work-girl, and 
she had a way of meeting the questions of an agent of the Revolution 
who half-detected the ‘‘ suspect” under the cap of the woman of the people. 
To this inquirer who, taking her by the hand, said : ‘‘ They are very pretty 
and very white, these hands of yours! Do you really make anything out 
of mending lace?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ enough to keep me a live.” 

It was a mere trifle, and yet with her sweet sad smile it was something 
exquisite. It was the poem of gentle resignation. This same note she 
sounded with a penetrating grace in the sympathetic part of Yvette. ‘‘ She 
is not a beauty,” I said in my notice of the performance, ‘‘ she is a soul.” 
‘The phrase was not mine; I had picked it up in the lobbies. It had struck 
ine as exactly characteristic of the young débutante. 

It is one of the drawbacks of the stage that a personal success counts 
for very little when the piece itself is a failure, and that an excellent artist 
may remain for months and months without meeting with a part which shall 
bring her into relief and permit her, as we say nowadays, to assert herself. 
Connaisseurs kept a place in their memories for the name of Mademoiselle 
Julia Bartet; the general public remained ignorant of her existence. 


It was Sardou who rescued her from this demi-obscurity. I asked her 
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one day to tell me what parts she had had the greatest pleasure in playing : 
‘‘] have been equally fond,” she wrote, ‘‘ of all my parts; but they have 
not all been equally serviceable to me, and my preference is naturally 
drawn to those which have helped me to cover the chief stages of my 
career. One which has left the pleasantest memories behind it, is the part 
of Sarah in M. Sardou’s l’Oncle Sam, the first great piece I ever played in. 
It brought me my first big success ; to it I owe all my subsequent successes 
at the Vaudeville, including the part of Cécile, in Montjoie, which secured 
my nomination to the Comédie-Francaise.” 

L’Oncle Sam is not one of Sardou’s best comedies, but his least important 
works have yet a peculiar flavour of their own. Besides, what Mademoiselle 
Bartet had profited by was less the having played in l’Oncle Sam than the 
having found therein the opportunity of working along with Sardou, who is 
one of the most wonderful stage-managers the theatre has known since Scribe. 

Mademoiselle Bartet — and this bit of praise comes from the lips of 
Sardou himself — is one of the most supple actresses. She is quick in 
understanding and gives way, with admirable ease, to the requirements of 
the author whose design she is carrying out. She is not an actress of the 
sort stupid enough to say to an author who wants a different rendering of 
some particular passage : That is how I feel the part! She is too intelligent 
not to be docile. Her one endeavour was to answer immediately to the touch 
of Sardou. In the third act of l’Oncle Sam there is a scene which demands 
the quality of true and profound sensibility, and in that she took the public 
by storm. The next day there was quite a chorus of praise in honour of 
this delicate and nervous talent, which revealed itself all of a sudden with 
remarkable intensity. The actress was at length becoming famous. 

Unfortunately the Vaudeville, at that time, was experiencing a run of 
bad luck. It was passing from failure to failure. To d’Ennery’s Marcelle 
succeeds Riviére’s Berthe d’Estrées, then Barriére’s Chemin de Damas, and 
the same author’s Manon Lescaut; add a few revivals, mounted in all haste, 


as mere stop-gaps, Fanny Lear, les Ganaches, and we come to 1876. Oh! 


how slow and thorny is the career of an actress! Here you have a young 
woman who was miraculously endowed by nature, who had pursued her 


studies with incredible ardour, and who knew her craft as no one else 
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knew it; at every fresh impersonation she received the unanimous commen- 
dation of the press, and yet all that added not a jot to her early renown; 
all that was just as if it had never been! And to think that an artist of 
talent may have to wait twenty years for a part to single him out from the 
common herd! To think that, may be, he will never meet with that part! 
How this young lady must have chafed at feeling year after year pass over 
her head without bringing her anything new or decisive! How in this 
terrible profession of an actress, people must sometimes bite their nails 
to the quick with impatience and what excuse there is for an occasional 
outburst of disappointment or vexation! 

The year 1876 brings Mademoiselle Bartet two consolations : Emile 
Augier produced Madame Caverlet in which she had a charmingly girlish 
part, and Daudet entrusted to her, in Fromont jeune et Risler ainé, the 
delightful character of poor little Désirée Delobelle. In that she had a 
pale and ailing aspect which irresistibly brought tears into the eyes; her 
humble work-girl’s dress completing the impression of her melancholy 
features. She enchanted the public, and the whole house, again and 
again, burst into applause which was aimed solely at her; for Fromont 
jeune et Rister ainé did not meet, in its dramatised form, with anything 
like the immense success it had obtained as a novel. 

Two more years went by, years that furnished Mademoiselle Bartet with 
only middling opportunities ; during that period I have no recollection of her 
acting except in les Rieuses of Madame Daniel d’Arc, in which she portrayed, 
with an air of bitterness resolutely kept in check and with half-disclosed, 
half-suggested depths of feeling, the grief of disappointed love. Her nervoug 
and tearful laugh in this character was startlingly effective. 

It was the dream of her ambition to belong to the Comédie-Francaise. 
What she wanted, in order: to force the doors of that theatre, was some last 
brilliant achievement, which should strike the public imagination and gain 
her the notice of M. Perrin. The Vaudeville revived M. Octave Feuillet’s 
Montjoie, and she played the sympathetic part of Cécile. In that she disp- 
layed such playful yet modest coquettishness, such artless emotion as fairly 
captivated the fastidious ‘first night” public. In the third act she had 
an exquisite scene : she played it with adorable grace. In her voice, in 
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her gesture, in her whole bearing, there was an indefinable something which 
thrilled the nerves, something which seized the heart and wrung it. There 
was but one cry on all sides : Mademoiselle Bartet must have an engagement 
at the Comédie-Francaise. 

So all of a sudden she was about to leave the Vaudeville, where the 
repertory, altogether modern as it was, seemed made for her, with her 
delicate grace and her half-feverish charm, for the Comédie-Francaise where 
the repertory lay before her, the Repertory with a big R, that is to say 
the three mighty gods of Olympus, Corneille, Racine, and Moliére (41879). 

It was, in point of fact, in the repertory that she ought to have made 
her first appearance, for ancient usage decreed that every new pensioner 
should select from that three parts in her own line, and should play 
them in succession before the inner brotherhood of theatrical cognoscenti. 
But to let Mademoiselle Bartet be seen in Henriette or in Iphigenia would 
never do for M. Perrin, who held that sensation was the be-all and the 
end-all in the theatrical world. He reserved for her a principal part in the 
new comedy which was being got ready by M. Sardou, the part of Henriette 
in Daniel Rochat, and he took care not to waste the curiosity which was 
sure to attend her first appearance by bringing her out prematurely in some 
old piece already played for the hundredth the time. 

It was in February, 1880, that she appeared for the first time on the 
stage in the Rue Richelieu. Sardou it was who kad given her her first real 
start at the Vaudeville. Sardou it was again who had the happy thought of 
arranging for her to be seen to full advantage at the Comédie-Francaise. 

There was some fear lest the young pensioner should not at the first 
trial have caught what they call, in the Rue Richelieu, the tone of the 
house, a more ample style, a more pronounced and rhetorical delivery. 


On this point the public mind was soon made easy. She found, in an 


ill-constructed and disagreeable scene in the fourth act, accents of superb 


pride yet withal of touching sweetness. To that altogether modern nervous 
exaltation, which is with her a natural endowment, she united a clear-cut 
and wonderfully thrilling method of delivery, more rapid perhaps then was 
quite customary in her new quarters. That, however, was no drawback : 


they were taking the pace a little too slowly at the Comédie-Frangaise ; it 
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was quite time for the appearance of some new-comer who would quicken 
them up a bit. 

After this most brilliant first appearance came a second which completed 
the work of crowning her a Queen of comedy. Everybody knows with 
what a sudden freak Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt left the Comédie-Francaise. 
How in her absence were they to fill the part of the Queen of Spain (in 
Ruy-Blas), that part which remains the brightest point of her artistic 
career? Mademoiselle Bartet bent herself bravely to the task. ‘‘ She played 
Maria de Neubourg,” I wrote the next morning, ‘‘ with that feverish grace 
which characterises her talent. She brought certain features of the character 
into relief, which her predecessor had enveloped in the light folds of poetic 
melancholy. The whole thing became sharper, more precise, not unmingled, 
perhaps, with a slight suspicion of hardness. But what altogether modern 
intensity of life! What glowing passion!” The first night she trembled 
like a leaf as she came on the stage; but she soon regained composure. 
What a success! a success all the more enthusiastic from the fact that the 
public had not forgiven Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt for her wild prank 
and took a sly pleasure in revenging themselves by bestowing continuous 
applause on her rival. This year of 1880 was a most fruitful one for 
our young artist. For leaving Henriette in Daniel Rochat as well as the 
Queen in, Ruy-Blas out of account, we saw her in le Dépit amoureuz, 
in l’Impromptu de Versailles, in le Gendre de M. Poirier, and lastly in 
Iphigénie. I can see her still, with the white peplum of tragedy thrown 
over her young shoulders, all white herself, under the virginal crown of 
the Greek princess, gentlest of victims, with her fragile and graceful 
frame, and her arms so pure in outline which emerged, like the limbs of 
a marble statue, from her snowy garments. 

She was marcked out for the status of ‘‘ sociétaire.” A final success 
bore her to it as in triumph. ‘‘I owe,” she said to me, ‘‘ almost as much 
to M. Vacquerie as to M. Sardou. It was after Jean Baudry that’ I was 
elected a sociétaire.” 

Thenceforward she is in the first rank of the Comédie-Frangaise, by 
the side of Mademoiselle Reichemberg : Mademoiselle Reichemberg repre- 
senting rather classic purity and amplitude of style; Mademoiselle Bartet 
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more obviously made for the high-strung nervous excitement of the modern 
repertory. It is noteworthy that Mademoiselle Bartet has rarely lent the 
aid of her talent to the masters of the past. And when she has done so, 
she has always imported into the part an element of modern passion, so 
as to modify its aspect. I sketched her just now in Iphigénie, where she 
displayed such a curious charm of plastic beauty; but it was not the 
Iphigénie of Racine. In her clear and nervous delivery there was a sort 
of latent fever. She was, as it were, consumed by some fire within her, 
which she could hardly keep down. Her voice was hard and tearless. 
Tears, there you have what was then and what, perhaps, will always be 
lacking to Mademoiselle Bartet. The burning and feverish tears of passion 
she has known, but these kind, sweet, and generous tears which flow 
from a tender heart, a heart too weak to endure misfortune — tears 
which make liquid the tones of the voice — those she has never known, 
and classic acting, so far at least as Racine is concerned, cannot do 
without them. 

Mademoiselle Bartet, from the day she was received as a ‘‘ sociétaire,” 
gave herself up entirely to modern art. _ What an admirable series of 
impersonations, to cite only the most famous among them : Camille in 


On ne badine pas avec l’amour, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, les Rantzau, 


le Roi s'amuse, the Duchess de Septmonts in l’Etrangere, Dona Sol in 


Hernani, and finally those two marvellous parts of Denise and Francillon 
which she has played in a fashion simply exquisite. 

Exquisite! That is the ever-recurring ‘word when it is Mademoiselle 
Bartet who is in question; we might call her, since she is Queen of the 
theatre ; Votre Eaquisité. Hers is a soul served entirely by nerves, by 
the finest and most sensitive nerves. I should like to see her play Phédre. 
Phédre burnt up by all the flames of an incestuous passion. It is my belief 
that by merely giving a free rein to her own genius, she would re-create 
the character. 

Mademoiselle Bartet imports into her habits of ordinary life the tastes 
of sovereign elegance which she displays on the boards. Of her dressing- 
room at the theatre we give a sketch; she has turned this retreat into a 
drawing-room, as exquisite as herself. But I began by promising to halt 
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respectfully at the threshold of private life, with which, in my idea, the 
biographer has no concern whatever. 


MADEMOISELLE JEANNE SAMARY 


It was in the month of July, 1875. The heat was tropical as we were all 
crowded together in the tiny theatre of the Conservatoire, listening to the 
pupils who were coming forward, one after another, to recite the various 
pieces they had chosen for the prize-competition. Heaven only knows how 
sick of it we all were, and with what a languid hand we wiped our perspiring 
brows! Suddenly, comes the announcement from the usher : ‘‘ Mademoiselle 


Jeanne Samary, in les Faux Savants.” An ah! of curiosity and pleasurable 
relief. 





such an ah! as you never hear except at the Conservatoire, a 
deep-drawn and joyful ah! goes up from orchestra to roof. Apparently 
Mademoiselle Samary was the spoiled child of the house, its pearl, its marvel, 
its future glory, and fully recognized as such. She came on the stage and 
before she had opened her mouth, from all sides there was a torrent of 
applause. Ye Gods! how pretty she was! Quite a little thing and even 
then inclined to be plump, but such a smiling expression, such a tempting 
mouth, such an air of freshness and fun spread over the whole of her 
well-rounded little person! Her wide open eyes, evidently the peculiar eyes 
of short sight, vaguely recalled those of Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan, the 
sprightly soubrette of the Comédie-Francaise. And, sure enough, the gossip 
was going the round of the house, that this pretty, prepossessing girl was 
connected with that family. 

She was indeed connected with it by blood, for her mother, Madame 
Samary, was a daughter of Suzanne Brohan, who had had four : Augustine 
and Madeleine, both at the Comédie-Francaise, and a pair of twins, one 
of whom became Madame Samary, the other Madame Dortet. She belonged 
to it, too, by right of her voice; a clear, poignant and laughing voice 
which took us all by storm at her very first words. And the child 
for she was nothing but a child, fifteen or sixteen years old at most 


shewed such prodigious self-possession, coupled with a style of delivery, 
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bubbling over with high spirits and interspersed with fantastic little jerks 


which made the whole house roar with laughter. There was but one feeling 
among the judges : ‘‘ Here we have the natural successor to Augustine 
Brohan! In six weeks we shall see this young pupil ranking as an actress 
and making her first appearance at the Théatre-Francais.” 

In point of fact, her first prize gave her a right to an engagement at 
that theatre, and one month afterwards, on the 30th of August in the same 
year, in the house of Moliére, she took up, with all the heedless temerity 
natural to her age, the terribly difficult part of Dorine. 

This was not the first time she had trodden the boards, for Mademoiselle 
Jeanne Samary was, as we say, a chip of the old block. Her father, 
M. Samary, who was a violoncellist and, to all appearances, an artist of merit, 
used to organise professional tours in the suburbs of Paris, in which an 
opportunity was found for every member of the family to do something. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Samary told me herself that one night at Beauvais, 
playing in le Supplice d’une Femme, the part of the little girl, she was so 
deeply impressed by the grief of the father, that she burst into tears in 
earnest and could only stammer out a few broken words. She was eight 
years old. Her aunt, Madame Dortet, took her to Italy, where she played 
the line of parts associated with Mademoiselle Montaland, at a time when 
Mademoiselle Montaland was only a child playing with her hoop and ball 
on the stage. 

In 1870, the whole family a family of mountebanks, as Mademoiselle 
Samary gaily said to me, her teeth gleaming between her laughing lips 
was blockaded in a half-house of which they were unable to pay the rent. 
The landlord went so far on to bar the door against them; they got in 
and out by the windows. A plank served them as a bridge to leave and 
enter the house by. In 1871, they made their way back through the south of 
France, playing at every town on their road. She was growing big enough 
to play love-sick maidens; she gave up Mademoiselle Montaland’s line for 
that of Mademoiselle Reichemberg. It was on her return from this trip, 
which had a distant likeness to Scarron’s Roman comique, that she entered 
the Conservatoire, in 1872. There she took a second accessit in her first 


year, next year a second prize, and in the third and last year of her studies 
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she carried off the first prize. She had had Bressant as her teacher at 
the Conservatoire; but it was Augustine Brohan, before everybody, who 
had looked after her and had taught her con amore. 

On joining the Théatre-Frangeais she had found Régnier in possession of 
the post of chief stage-manager. Régnier gave her much kind advice and 
superintended her rehearsal of the part of Dorine, in which, as we have just 
seen, she made her first appearance. 

Dorine, as you know, is a good hearted and sturdy girl, who has known 
Marianne from her birth, has brought her up, and has acquired, thanks to 
her age, her shrewd sense, and the sincere affection which exists between 
herself and her master and mistress, the right of speaking out her mind 
in the house and of giving her advice about everything. Nothing was more 
comic than to see this little chit of a girl, this young truant from the 
Conservatoire, riding the high horse; and raising her voice to read Orgon 
a lesson or to hold her own against Madame Pernelle. Assuredly this was 
not the Dorine imagined by Moliére, but she was so gay and piquant, that 
she had everybody’s vote and turned every head. 

She had the luck, some months later, to come across, a charming little 
part in M. Pailleron’s, Petite Pluie : she played an inn-keeper’s wife and had a 
sly way of saying to her husband, with a very pronounced southern accent : 
Fais-moi une petite caresse! which sent the house into shouts of laughter. 
Every opera-glass in the stalls dwelt on her with delight. She was, indeed, 
a sight ‘‘ good for sore eyes,” so young, and fresh and plump as she was, 
with a nice frank smile always on her lips, and wide open eyes whose 
mischievous glance was full of seduction. She set herself to the task of 
playing the parts that Mademoiselle Dinah Félix, who was now the chief 
actress of her line of characters, had long been in possession of, and we 
saw her appear in turn in the Toinettes, and Lisettes, and Marinettes, and 
Lucettes of the stock-repertory. Let us whisper it softly : at that time 
she only half liked this repertory, in which she felt herself cribbed, cabined 
confined. 

The fact is that, in this repertory, one can only look for the discreet 
approbation of a few connaisseurs, and connaisseurs are becoming rarer 


and rarer among the frequenters of the Comédie-Francaise. Youngsters 
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are always impatient to have their name known among the general public, 
and the general public, the very opposite in this respect of that of sixty 
or eighty years ago, takes no heed of any but new impersonations, in 
modern pieces. It is not until later in life, when the taste for the best 
kind of art has come with riper age, that the player delights in trying 
his strength in those famous parts of the past, wherein so many illustrious 


actors have left behind them wonderful memories. Mademoiselle Samary 


has passed through these two stages; I have known her a trifle bored by 
the soubrettes of Moliére, Regnard and Marivaux, and so rattling them off 
somewhat lightly, assured beforehand of the admiration of the public, 
who adored her sprightly playfulness and, whatever she might say or in 
whatever way she might say it, would only exclaim : she is charming! 
quite too charming ! 

She was elected a ‘‘ sociétaire” before having achieved a single one of 
those big successes by which such a piece of promotion is justified. But 
no one raised a protest, not even myself, who am one of the firmest 
friends of tradition and of what the seventeenth century used to call les 
bonnes régles. What would you have? She is a little wheedler, and 
with her pretty, frank laugh she has something bewitching about her, 
something which makes people welcome every piece of good fortune which 
brings that laugh to her lips. She was soon to justify this favour by a 
brilliant success. 

She played the part of Antoinette in Pailleron’s /’Etincelle (1879). ‘‘No 
one,” said Pailleron to me, ‘‘has any idea of what a mine of talent there 
is in this actress. She is an instrument you have to learn to play on; 
I have made a special study of her qualities and her defects, and I 
have cut her out a part to the exact measure of her talent... You 
will see!” She was in very truth, perfection. Don’t you remember her 
eating her nuts and, as the shells kept cracking between her teeth, describing 
her interview with the worthy notary who was so anxious to ‘‘ corroborer”’ 
with her? How full of gaiety she was! How she revelled in her piquant 
and impish spirit of mischief! And in the last scene she sounded a note 
of unexaggerated pathos, which was marvellously effective. Nothing could 


have been more charming. 
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It was Pailleron again who gave her in le Monde ou l'on s’ennuie her 
other great success, the part of Suzanne, that merry madcap Suzanne de 
Villers. This was no case for praising her for having understood and properly 
rendered the character : she was the character itself. Any other ingénue 
would have run the risk of appearing immodest, fondling Roger and perching 
herself on a man’s knees; she was nothing of the kind. With her this was 
only the out come of natural high spirits; the hardihood of pure ignorance 
in a laughing mood. Could one but have detected the slightest shade of 
artifice in this exuberant simplicity, it would at once have become effrontery. 
With her it all seemed quite natural; she was like a chirrupping bird. And 
how delicious she was in her sudden moments of pathos, when at the 
recollection of that word illegitimate, which had one day been cast in her 
face, she felt a tear slowly trickle from under her eye-lid. There was a 
little passage, a Jet us go, which she uttered quite delightfully? It was no 
conventional timidity of the stage ingénue. You felt she was the thoughtless 
young girl for whom the mystery of love had suddenly lifted its veil. Since 
this big success she has created but few parts, which have added nothing 
to her reputation. But if she has not often had the opportunity of displaying 
her powers in modern pieces, she has been gradually elaborating her method 
in the genuine repertory, thanks rather to natural aptitude than to strenuous 
labour. Madame Samary is not a woman devoted to hard study; she 
follows her instinct, and perfects herself without taking too much account 
of the development which is proceeding in her mind, without indeed being 
altogether conscious of it. There are parts in which she is without a 
rival; she is the best Zerbinette in the Fourberies de Scapin we have had 
since Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan. She is incomparable in the Madelon 
of les Précieuses ridicules: There is, in one of the earliest scenes of this 
play, a speech which is celebrated on the stage for its length and difficulty : 
it is a stumbling-block for nearly all actresses of comedy. I have heard 
in the speech in question all the soubrettes of my time, both at the 
Théatre-Francais and the Odéon, not excepting that very Augustine Brohan 
of whom I spoke just now, and who remains in the minds of amateurs of 
the play-house as the ideal soubrette. The passage may possibly have been 
delivered as well as Mademoiselle Samary delivers it; better it can never 
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have been. In vivacity, and variety it is a truly marvellous bit of elocution ; 
it is comic from beginning to end without once descending to caricature. 
And Toinette in le Malade imaginaire! never has that character been 
better rendered. Mademoiselle Samary with her funny little ‘‘ mug,” her 
high-pitched voice, her Parisian accent full of the genuine flavour of the 
boulevard and Montmartre, and her fantastic gestures, was the exact Toinette 
conceived by Moliére, a girl brimming over with gaiety, up to all sorts 


of comical tricks, and with her wits always on the alert. 


I don’t think I am going beyond the bounds of the reserve I began 
by imposing on myself if I say of Madame Samary what all the world 
knows and she herself is at no pains to conceal. This amiable urchin, 
free as you please in her talk, with her mop of hair and saucy face, had 


kept, notwithstanding a few freaks which, with her, were only so many 


pretty ways, her reputation absolutely unsullied, up to the day when she 
married, and became the best and tenderest of mothers, while retaining 
on the stage her maiden name and her tom-boy manners. 

She is a pattern of middle-class respectability, yet somewhere down 
in an odd corner of her heart there lurks withal the recollection of the 


paternal Bohemia. Can you have an artist, without that odd corner? 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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A NORMALIAN 


IN 1833 


A man does not change his tastes and his position only, as he grows 
old, he changes his friends as well; of all changes the saddest. Some 
die, others leave us; a few turn enemies. For this last sort one has 
no regret. I am happy enough still to have friends who have remained 
faithful to me for more than fifty years past. To such I am grateful, 
first for having lived, then for having held on. It is on their account 
that I have such trouble to persuade myself I have become an old man. 
When it chances to me-to meet one of these old comrades, and it 
chances never often enough for my taste, it seems to me only yesterday 
that we were pacing the streets of the Latin quarter. My companion 
of the moment brings back to me all the comrades we boasted then, 
and, thanks to him, I recover like other friends all the feelings that once 
filled our breasts. 

I entered the Normal School in 1833. There was nothing sumptuous 
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about the place in those days. It was an old characterless building, 
hard by the Louis-le-Grand College, and had originally been the ‘‘ College 
du Plessis.” This Plessis College had been united with that of Louis- 
le-Grand upon the destruction of the minor colleges, and the Louis-le-Grand 
College, thus extended, had become, some time before the Revolution, the 
head-quarters of the University of Paris. When, under the Empire, the 
Faculty of Letters was founded, the Plessis College became its local habitation. 
How, I don’t quite know. I take stock of the house (in my mind’s eye) 
from floor to roof in vain, I see no single room large enough to contain a 
hundred students. The Faculty lost no time in getting established in 
the buildings of the Sorbonne; at the Plessis it gave place to the Normal 
School, founded in 1810. The school, to judge from its quarters, was 
a modest affair. But the first pupil to enter it was named Victor Cousin, 
and I find this great name backed up by a legion of others as glorious : 


Guigniaut, Dubois, Loyson, Augustin Thierry, Jouffroy, Damiron, and this 


is speaking only of the literary side! 
When I joined, at the end of 1833, the entrance was through a hovel, 


shored up in a rough and ready fashion by the help of two or three 


beams, the porter occupying a sort of stall inside. Before you stretched 
a court-yard of some length, or rather an alley bounded on one side by 
a high wall, and on the three others by grim buildings which might 
have been taken for a barrack out of repair or a hospital. There was, 
however, an attempt at embellishment in the shape of a row of sickly 
trees which seemed to pine along the wall to make the absence of sunshine 
more conspicuous. 

We had in the interior, on the ground floor, a refectory and two 
lecture rooms dimly lit by two small windows; on the entresol were the 
sub-director’s rooms and the library, a tiny library, with its books arranged 
on roughly-trimmed shelves and a deal table and straw chairs as its only 
furniture. There it was that M. Cousin gave his Sunday course of lectures. 
The first floor was occupied by a huge class-room, common to first and 
second-year men on the Letters side, and by a single dormitory, where 
the whole school slept. The third-year men on the Letters side lived 


on the top floor, next the roof. There we enjoyed our freedom, distributed 
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in four rooms — the philosphers’, the literature-class’s, the historians’, and 
the grammarians.’ Poor grammarians! They were the plucked ones of 
the first year, those who had failed in their ‘‘ preliminary” for their 
degree. They only stayed at the school two years, and then found 
themselves banished, with wretched pay, to lower-form masterships. We 
looked upon them, and indeed they honestly looked upon. themselves, 
as inferior beings. Grammar has doughtily revenged itself since that 
time. 

You will notice that I say nothing at all about the Science School. 
That had a separate establishment in the same building, with a Natural 
Science collection and laboratories. All I remember is that our scientific 
comrades found themselves very poorly equipped in their own quarters 
and worked as much as possible on the premises of the Sorbonne. The 
State, which spent nothing on the fabric, did as little for the staff. 

The management of the school was one of Cousin’s functions as a 
Councillor of the University. For that he received an extra allowance 
of, I suppose, some three thousand francs. He lived quite close to us 
at the Sorbonne, in the rooms where you now find the library he presented 
to the University. He was, to speak the truth, our sovereign, and did 
whatever he chose with us, our masters, and our regulations. The director 
strictly so called, the one who lived in the school-house , and was 
responsible for details of administration and for discipline, was M. Guigniaut, 
the translator of Kreutzer’s Symbolic, and the best man the earth has 
produced. He was one of the professors, as also was M. Cousin. He 
was a scholar the Germans might have envied, a regular D’Ansse de 
Villoison; he knew everything we had no need of knowing, and taught 
it us, whence it befell that his lectures were the most learned and the 
least useful in the whole school. He had a small set of rooms all tumbling 
to pieces, in the hovel I have already mentioned as serving for a sort of 
vestibule to the place. It was only with fear and trembling we entered 
his quarters, for he was entrusted with the carrying out of M. Cousin’s 
orders. He disliked, yet executed them, and explained them with a 
prolixty of argument which plunged us in stupefaction. We had to do 
as he did : submit. Once only had we the pluck to resist. Cousin, 
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who, in anticipation of our own time, was a great partisan of overwork, 
had conceived the notion of depriving us of our Thursday holiday. We 
sent a deputation to his colleagues on the Council; and I fancy that 
M. Orfila, who represented the School of Medicine there, must have been 
on our side, for, contrary to all expectation, our Thursday was restored 
to us. It was only a_ half-holiday after all; we had leave from one 
o'clock to seven. 

We had also a sub-director, M. Jumel, very ill-bred, very ignorant, 
at once surly and silly, who had just enough sense to know that the 
most insignificant pupil in the school had more sense than himself, and 
there was an usher chosen from among the least capable masters at 
Louis-le-Grand, a thoroughly stupid man and a miracle of incapability, 
who was finally made a steward in a small provincial college where, I 
warrant, he drove the staff of servants to desperation. I was very fond 
of him, I was very fond of M. Jumel and M. Guigniaut, I was fond of 
all my comrades. I had a profound admiration for all our professors, 
who with us were called lecturers. But my heart went out, above all, 
to Jean Le Bris, who was my confidant, my pride, my consolation, with 
whom I spent all my leisure time and all my holidays. He was as 
sturdy as a Breton peasant, but I was nearly always in the sick-ward. 
Thither he would come whenever he had the chance, and in spite of 
his roughness, he was the pleasantest companion and the best sick-nurse 
one could imagine. 


But now that I have described the establishment, in one way or another, 
and introduced Jean Le Bris, whose story I am about to tell you, I warn 
you beforehand that it is just possible that Jean Le Bris was neither at 
the school, nor, if he was, bore the name of Jean Le Bris, nor ever was 
at the Vannes Seminary, nor is a member of the Institute at this very 
hour. These little details apart, everything is scrupulously true in the 
tale I am going to relate. 

We had known and conceived an affection for one another at the college 


at Vannes. I was fifteen years old, he was twenty. But I was never 
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a child, though I have always preserved my youthfulness. The Vannes 
College was like nothing one can imagine nowadays. There were scholars 
there of my own kind, middle-class youngsters studying in a middle-class 
way to be lawyers or doctors, and of the usual school-boy age; and 
alongside these, a good half of the school consisted of peasants from 
twenty to twenty-five years old, whose mother tongue was Breton, who 
spoke French with difficulty, wore the local costume, and lived upon 
nothing in lofts and attics, without bedclothes or a fire, enduring this 
martyrdom for four and five years, out of vanity and the ambition to be 
promoted from peasants to priests. 

This was the time of the Restoration, and the country of the Chouans. 
The Chouans were there still, and in our country districts, for ever 
behindhand, the Curé was the same great personage as before the Revolution, 
or a still greater personage even, now that he was no longer effaced and 
overtopped by the Squire. Jean Le Bris, then, was studying for the 
priesthood. He was what we used io call a cloarec. 

But he was no common sheep in the flock. All these cloarecs were 
honest chaw-bacons. At twenty-five they. had a cassock put on their 
back. They were none the less peasants. Ten years after leaving the 
seminary, they forgot the little French they had learnt in class. As for 
Latin, that they had never known, a fact which did not prevent them 
from being good and charitable men; so much for the mass of the flock. 
Among them there was, as in all crowds, an élite. There were the saints, 
recognized as such, not mystics but saints by predestination. Here and 
there was a stray theologian, sometimes a preacher, nay, even an apostle, 
such was Jean Le Bris, and, until the time when he should become the glory 
of the pulpit, he was that of our college. He was always first. His 
class-mates gave up competing for more than second prizes and second 
places. It was the custom in those days to give a cross to the first and 
second in every competition. The first wore it attached with an officer’s 
rosette, the second with a plain ribbon. The colour varied for each 
class : white for philosophy, blue for rhetoric, red, green, amaranth for 
the other classes. Jean Le Bris, who was twenty-one years old, and seemed 


at least twenty-five, proudly wore his white rosette on his peasant’s jacket 
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and he had his button-hole decorated the whole time he remained at 
college. 

He was equally successful in philosophy and in rhetoric, but philosophy 
was not to his taste. The course was taught by M. Monnier, who had taken 
the rhetoric class the year before, and who, subsequently, became a deputy 
in the Legislative Assembly. M. Monnier was a saint, and, in spite of 
that, a sensible man, but he had the defect, grave enough in a man who 
taught philosophy, of not knowing what it was. He had heard tell of 
innovations introduced by the Parisians. ‘‘They’ve got a young fellow 
over there, named Victor Cousin, who has found a way of refining still 
further on the refinements of La Romiguiére.’’ What this quintessence of 
refinement was, he never gave himself the trouble to enquire. ‘‘ They have 
drawn up for me,” he used to say to us, ‘‘a litthe summary of the ideas of 
La Romiguiére.”” He dictated it to us, it was very short, and unspeakably 
childish. ‘‘ Let us abide by the old philosophy of our fathers,” he would 
go on. ‘‘ That is the only true sort.” And thereupon he set us to learning 
the Lyons ‘‘ Cahiers” and to inventing arguments about all sorts of meta- 
physical and moral theses : 

The only remnant of all this in my mind is the definition of the idea; 
I give it here by the way, for those unfortunates among my readers who 
have never studied the Lyons ‘‘Cahiers.” Jdea est representatio mera 
objecti circa mentem realiter presentis. That is to say : ‘‘An idea is the 
pure representation of an object really present to the mind;’ which is 
tantamount to saying nothing at all. _I also recollect the famous rules of 
logic in daroco. I had to use them so often for a whole year! 

On Saturdays we had Sabbatines, to which the public were admitted. 
Hither would come a few old lawyers, who let off syllogisms at us. Only 
Latin was spoken, mind! M. Monnier and his contemporaries did not look 


upon French as a tongue fit for philosophy. One of his colleagues came 


to look me up long afterwards, when I was already cutting some figure 
at the University to show me a little work he intended to publish, he said, 
if it met with my approval. The poor man had taken the trouble to 
translate into French the Latin translation of the ‘‘ Method” which he 


took for the original. ‘‘I know there is a French translation already,” 
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said he, ‘‘but it is so bad.” A French translation! What he called a 
translation was the immortal text of the Discours de la Méthode. You see 
how far my poor old college had got. 

Jean did not fail to tell me that all this spinning of arguments which 
proved nothing, and shed new light upon nothing, filled him with deep 
disgust. ‘‘I want to think,” he said, ‘‘and we do nothing but jabber.” 
He pitied M. Monnier, and added : ‘‘ Happily for him and for me we both 
have faith.” His faith at that time was robust. And yet he had counted 
upon philosophy to remove certain doubts which beset him, and to throw 
light upon certain points still somewhat obscure in his mind; philosophy 
left him in his uncertainties and obscurities, and he began to struggle between 
the desire to believe and the possibility of doing so. 

Disappointed in this direction, he transferred his hopes to theology. 
We wrote ourselves out of our depth with dissertations, and our cry always 


was : ‘* We want a master.” 


As he was to enter the seminary the 
following year he used to say to me : ‘‘I will give you my note books : I 
will go over again with you through the lessons I have had. You shall 
become a theologian. ” 

We never so much as questioned the divinity of Christ or the mystery 
of the Redemption. We admitted without a doubt the Trinity and the 
Creation. We had much difficulty to reconcile moral evil with the perfection 
of the Almighty Godhead. Original sin might explain Adam’s fall; but 
that generations who had not shared in the sin should share the condem- 
nation, struck us as contrary to all notions of justice. Nevertheless, we 
were bound to admit original sin in order to get in the Redemption and 
the Institution of Sacraments. Great was the perplexity of Le Bris and 
myself on this subject. Grace was another of our difficulties. How could 
that be reconciled with liberty? And if it was unbought could it be 
reconciled with justice? We were for ever turning this question over 
and over again in our minds. One of us, getting up in the morning, 
would chance to hit upon a solution. He would straightway carry it off 
to the other, and he found, in explaining it, that it would not bear looking 
into. It was a perpetual alternation of enthusiasm and despair. Thereto 


we added a certain scruple. Were we not on the verge of doubting? 
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We thought it needful, like good Christians, to have recourse to prayer. 
‘We must abase our minds,” said Jean Le Bris. And, with him that did 
not mean resignation, but anger rather, and almost revolt. And always 
there was the same conclusion : ‘‘ Let us wait for the seminary!” 

He made his entry there at the end of 1830. 


+ 
* 


The Trois Journées (i. e : The revolutionary events of the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of July, 1830) had provided me, who had the political temperament, 
with additional food for speculation. To the problem of reconciling Divine 
perfection with original sin was henceforth added in my mind the problem 
of reconciling liberty with public order. Jean did not allow his attention 
to be diverted. ‘‘So long,” he said, ‘‘as they don’t attack religion!” 
That was the only reflection the change of dynasty inspired in him. He 
was a Breton in every sense of the word, going straight ahead without 
looking to right or left, like an ox ploughing a furrow. 

I was off to the seminary whenever I had a moment to spare. I was 
always to be seen in the Rue du Mené. So good a character did I bear 
that I was allowed free access, not to the interior of the establishment, 
where the profane never set foot, but to the court-yard. 

‘‘Have you found it out?” I would say to Jean. ‘‘Not yet. We are 
going through logic again.” ‘‘And now?” ‘‘Now we are having a 
course of Holy Writ.”  ‘‘Just so, Genesis! There you have original 
sin.” ‘*But,” he would answer, ‘‘the professor only explains the text, 
and establishes the doctrine; we shall discuss it later on.” The discussion 


never came, and was fated never to come. The more and more eager 


questions of my poor friend were met by the distinction between revealed 


dogma, of which it suffices to prove the existence, and philosophic dogma, 
of which it is necessary to understand the sense and demonstrate the truth. 

The text used by the master was that of Saint Jerome. Jean knew a 
few words of Hebrew. He had lighted at the Abbé Leber’s on one or 
two books of exegetic controversy. Twice or thrice the thought struck 
him that the professor’s arguments were based upon a mis-translation. 
He fought against himself for some time, but his doubt kept returning; 
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and after all, what was a master for, if not to solve difficulties? He hardly 
dared. He saw all his fellow-students satisfied, and unsuspecting. At 
last he made the plunge : ‘‘ Liceat logui, domine reverendissime. — Do veniam. 
Your arguments are incontrovertible,” said Jean, ‘‘if Saint Jerome’s trans- 
lation is correct. But the Hebrew text runs like this” — and so on. 
‘Well, what did he say?” I asked him anxiously. ‘‘He kept silent for 
some time, while I felt all the eyes of the class turned on me, and at 


length he said to me gently, and, as it seemed to me, with a touch of 


sadness : ‘‘My son, you will recite the seven penitential psalms, on your 
knees before the high altar.” ‘‘And what did you say, what did you 
do?” ‘*What did I say? I said: Gratias ago quam maximas. What 


did I do? I went through my penance and I prayed God sincerely to 
grant me light and peace.” ‘‘And has God had pity on you?” ‘No, 
dear friend — and look you, here are more passages wrongly rendered in 
the Vulgate. I must set to asking questions again.” He did so; and 
was again punished. ‘‘Still I can’t pass my life,” he said to me, ‘‘on my 
knees before the altar.” 

He became an object of suspicion to his masters, and odious to his 
companions. These numskulls, who swallowed everything without a look 
or a scruple, accused him of pride and ‘‘libertinism.” He saw his career 
in the Church thrown away; but what took up his whole mind was not 
his future, but Truth. I suffered like him, and as much; I suffered on 
his account and even on my own. That winter of 1831 was one of the 
saddest in all my life. I endured mortal agony. When they asked me : 
‘What is the matter with you?” I dared not answer : ‘‘It is that passage 
in Saint Jerome!” It was ringing in my head night and day. 


. 
* 


One fine August morning, I was returning from Sunday mass, and was 
impatiently waiting for noon to go and see Le Bris at the seminary, when 
I caught sight of him in a little room close at hand. He was very pale, 
but quite cool. ‘‘I have left those fellows, and am a free man,” he said. 
At first I hardly understood. He had to repeat that he had turned his 
back on the seminary for ever, that he had given up all thought of the 
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priesthood. Every other minute he kept on repeating : ‘‘I have lost 
my faith! I have lost my faith!” in a tone of despair. Then he calmed 
down again, and surveyed his position with composure. It was terrible 
enough, seeing that he had not so much as his daily bread, and he could 
reckon on no one. He had taken his bachelor’s degree the year before, 
and he did not doubt that he would obtain a minor post, in October, in 
some small college. ‘‘Meanwhile, I will go back to my parents. They 
will treat me as a reprobate. But it is better to pass for a reprobate 
than to be one.” 

‘‘I have another string to my bow,” he went on, ‘‘the competition 
for the Normal School opens at Rennes on Wednesday. By sharp walking, 
I can get there in time to compete. There at least, they won’t answer 
my questions by penances.’”’ 

‘“You are going on foot?” (it is twenty-seven leagues). ‘Yes, old 
fellow.” ‘‘ Without any money?” ‘‘ Without any but yours. How much 
have you?” ‘Ten francs.” ‘‘That will last me five days. You will see 
me again on Monday week. Can you lend me your overcoat?” I was 
the proud possessor of an overcoat! And moreover, as it was Sunday, 
I had it on. He was a biggish fellow and I was as thin as a lath. 
But when I had had this gorgeous vestment made for me, I had judiciously 
remembered that I could hardly fail to grow taller and stouter. 1 was 
quite buried inside it : he found it a tight fit. We burst out laughing. 
‘‘Try and get Madame Le Normand to sell my cassock. That will do to 
pay for my place in the diligence, if I go to Paris.” Madame Le Normand 
was my landlady : she kept the cassock for her son, who was a priest, and 
Le Bris was enabled to travel in the diligence, in grand style, for he was 
admitted to the Normal School. Admitted the last, his talent notwithstanding. 
The next year I also was admitted last on the list in the written competition. 
Not one of our professors at the Vannes College was capable of being 
admitted. Poor creatures! very good priests, though, and even good 
professors. They taught well what they knew, but they knew nothing. 

‘‘M. Le Gall was kindness itself,’ Jean Le Bris told me. M. Le Gall 


was the principal of the seminary. He was the Chief Grand Vicar and 
the real head of the diocese. Hale and active in spite of his eighty-two 
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years, an accomplished manager, an unrivalled judge of men, whose daily 
life exemplified the rarest virtues, this holy man had been a brave and 
stalwart combatant during the Chouannery. He said to Le Bris : ‘‘ You 
are right to leave us. Throw off your priest’s gown, but keep a firm 
hold of your faith, A man may still be a Christian in the lay world. 
Confide in me the day you scent danger. I will always be a father to 
you.” — ‘‘He offered me some money,” said Le Bris with tears in his eyes. 
‘‘T told him I reckoned upon you. He laughed and embraced me.” 

I accompanied him as far as Malestroit, walking through part of the 
night, for I had to be at my work next day at six o’clock in the morning. 
A great disappointment was in store for me the following year. I wrote 
him letters four pages long. The postage between Paris and Vannes then 
cost 70 centimes. He hardly sent me a couple of notes in answer through- 
out the year, although I had instructed him not to prepay postage. He 
gave me good news of his health; no details about the school, not a word 
about Saint Jerome. I was grieved and wounded. I understood, when I 
joined the school, that its first effect on him had been to shut out the 
rest of the world. 

I joined, in my turn, in September, 1833. When I got down from 
the roof of the coach in the Messageries Yard, Rue Saint-Honoré, my 
friend was there to receive me with open arms. I was playing a bold 
game. At the close of the written competition, twenty of us were selected 
to undergo, at Paris, the final test of the vivd voce examination. I had 
come twelfth on the list. There were ten scholarships. M. Cousin 
found a way of admitting 15 pupils by dividing each of the five last 
scholarships into two semi-scholarships, but as I was quite unable to 
make up the value of half a scholarship out of my own pocket, if I 
did not succeed in passing among the first five, that is to say gaining 
seven places, there would be nothing for me but to take my way back 
to Rennes with all speed. I had had no cassock to turn into money 
like Le Bris. My eldest brother had given me all his savings, and, in 
spite of that, I should be obliged to return the whole way on foot, more 
than eighty leagues, and to accept from the Rector of the Academy 
the first place which would bring me in bread and cheese. We took up 
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my trunk, Le Bris and I, each by one handle, and carried it to the 
studerts’ boarding-house in the Rue des Mathurins-Saint-Jacques, where 
he had secured an attic for me. Thus did I make my triumphal entry 
into the city of Paris. A week later I passed second on the list for 
the Normal School, and I was the happiest young fellow in all creation. 

We had four professors : M. Mablin for Greek; M. Gibon for French 
and Latin; M. Lebas for history, and M. Thuillier for philosophy. 

The first thing that dawned on me, in spite of my success — due to 
a certain fluency of speech — was that my comrades knew more than I 
did about everything. 

The masters, unluckily, did not fail to make the same discovery at 
the same time. I took M. Mablin the translation of a chapter of 
Télémaque. ‘‘I can’t correct that,” he said, ‘‘it is a string of solecisms 
and barbarisms.” I should think so! I had discovered Greek for myself 
the previous year, when it had first occurred to me to read for the 
school. My professors down in Brittany had not the least notion of it. 
I displayed the same ignorance in history and philosophy. I ought to 
have found favour with M. Gibon, for I knew Latin fairly well, and could 
write a French essay as well as most youngsters; but I had the misfortune 
to start with a romantic rhapsody not worth a farthing, which set him 
against me from that time forward. Horror! I told myself J was fit 


at the most to get a fellowship in grammar, and that far from aspiring 


to the first rank, I ought to think myself lucky if I succeeded in passing 


in my second year. I set to fagging hard at grammars and dictionaries, 
working at nothing but exercises and translations, and looking upon myself 
as a sort of pedagogue destined to be ever teaching lower forms, and to 
die principal of some obscure college. I saw that my masters and comrades 
also took me at the same valuation. Happily for me, I was influenced 
by the feeling of duty. A scholastic career of this humble order had no 
attraction for me, but I could see no way of opening out another for 
myself, and I worked my hardest to go through my education again. 
The difficulty was enormous. I was in reality a beginner; no one cared 
to help me on in studies which ought to have been done with five or 
six years sooner. I felt, myself, that I had no facility for task-work of 
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that sort. Not only had I fallen into a sort of discarded category, but 
I was not even sure of being found fit for that. I thought with some 
bitterness of all my prizes at the Vannes College, and of the hopes that 
had there been built on me. 

Still, I acquired a certain amount of knowledge that year. I worked 
so continuously and with such application, that my health felt the effects 
of it for many years. My efforts were well received. The kindly disposed 
said that I was no stupider than other people, but that I ought not to 
have been received into the school, seeing that I was not advanced enough 
to follow the lectures. 

When I was able to think of anything at all after this first rebuff, 
I thought of my soul. In that quarter I found Le Bris on the look-out 
for me. I suspected he had spent his first year, like myself, in retrieving 
lost time. He had succeeded better than I had. He was now classed 
among the first. His religious doubts had found nothing to allay them. 
In the first place, M. Mablin and M. Gibon were rather professors of 
languages than professors of literature. They, both of them, abominated 
philosophy and philosophers. 

M. Mablin was an old Italian, whose real name was Mabellini; I 
fancy that he had been a priest, and that he no longer remembered 
it; his whole mind was absorbed by a luminous ireatise he had composed 


on Greek accentuation. I can still see his air of compunction, as he 
raised his voice to announce : ‘‘ Every accented syllable takes the circum- 
flex, if it can take it.” He had another passion — Jolacism. He 


proved, with crushing erudition and irresistible arguments, that Erasmus 
had altered the sound of two vowels and of several diphthongs, in order 
to render the dictation of exercises more easy. His lecture began thus : 
‘‘In the first place, and a priori, you must discard the pronunciation of 
Erasmus.” Adequately to describe what disdain, and at the same time 
what anger, there was in the way he emphasised his enemy’s name, would 
be a hopeless task. It was a thing to be heard only. The pronunciation 
of Erasmus! The abomination of desolation! 

M. Gibon was not a whit less learned or less extraordinary. He was 
Latin personified. He read and spoke it like his mother tongue. I am 
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not sure that even Gaston Boissier knows it better. But Boissier is an 
accomplished man of letters, and about letters Gibon, though he would not 
admit it, did not care a fig. He considered Madame de Sévigné incorrect. 
Victor Hugo made him writhe. He had however one talent, which pre- 
supposes strong sense : he was an admirable railer. Our poor little strokes 
of wit, our poor little metaphors, and our poor little scraps of declamation, 
when he read them, and particularly when he commented upon them, 
appeared as foolish to ourselves as to him. We resolved to content 
ourselves with being clear, without ever aspiring to a display of grace. 

As for Philippe Le Bas, he had the outside of every question at his 
fingers’ ends. You might tackle him about the most recondite, the most 
insignificant point of history : he had on his shelves, somewhere or other, 
several note-books relating to the subject of your question : first the list 
of general histories where the little fact was mentioned, with an indication 
of the best editions; then the list of special histories; then one of mono- 
graphs, not forgetting publisher's name, date and place of publication, size 
of book, and number of editions. Thence he passed to original sources : 
manuscripts, monuments, festimonia veterum et recentiorum. Not a Cata- 
logue was written in Germany but he did not at once turn over its pages 
for our benefit. Of events in themselves he never told us anything, for 
the reason that he was ignorant of them. A child of ten years old could 
have beaten him at history, but he would have beaten the whole Academy 
of Inscriptions on bibliography. 

He had been tutor to Prince Louis Napoleon, wherefore he was a 
Bonapartist; but he was the son of the friend and companion of Robespierre, 
wherefore he was a republican. More of a republican than a Bonapartist. 
He was one of those republicans, of whom I have known many, who 
used to say that Louis Napoleon had restored the Empire in order to 
give solidity and effect to republican ideas. He soon detected that I was 
a republican, and took a fancy to me on that account. He would have 


taught me history had he only known it, and if my ignorance of the 


very rudiments of the subject had not presented a well-nigh insurmoun- 
table obstacle. 


How our minds had run on Jouffroy when we were at school at Vannes! 
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Jouffroy was no longer professor at the Normal School, but Thuillier. 
Or rather, Jouffroy was still nominally professor, but had given up professing. 
By a somewhat odd chance, it was I who succeeded him as titular 
professor when he definitively resigned. Cousin said to me at the time, 
seeing I was very nervous : ‘‘Don’t think of whom you are following; 
think of those alongside of you.” 

This first-year professorship was the only professorship of philosophy 
in the school. Damiron taught the second year’s men the history of 
philosophy. Cousin undertook to teach philosophy to the philosophers of 
the third year; but in the whole field of philosophy he had chosen Aristotle, 
in all Aristotle the Metaphysics, in the Metaphysics the twelfth book, and 
in the twelfth book the seventh chapter! Jouffroy then was the sole 
professor of philosophy, and he professed no longer. I don’t know how 
or why Cousin had unearthed Thuillier to take his place. He was 
professor at the Saint-Louis College. He had studied under La Romiguiére, 
and had harked back to Thomas Reid, whom he commented on correctly 
enough, but in a way which bored us to death. No doubt he had some 
vivacity ; or rather we fancied now and then he was going to have some, 
but he checked himself in time, remembering his dignity, and dribbled 
out his little observations with a maddening facility and fatuity. To rid 
us of him they gave him a Rectorship, and substituted for him Adolphe 
Garnier, a genuine and acute psychologist. I fancy the Deity had but 
a mild interest for him; he had no opportunity of talking to us on that 
subject; but about sensation, external perception, memory, association of 
ideas, and animal instinct, neither Thomas Reid, nor Dugald Stewart, 
nor Georges Leroy, Park-ranger at Versailles, had any secrets for him. 
He was no mere echo; but a keen observer, who, on several points, saw 
better and farther than his masters. He spoke clearly, methodically, without 
imagination or enthusiasm, but sometimes with wit and always with good 
sense. He was one of those men who notice clearly what lies at their feet, 
and don’t raise their head to see what is above them. I can take oath 
that he had never bothered himself about the divinity of Christ, original 
sin, redemption, grace or the sacraments. Not that he would have failed to 
have a ready answer on all these subjects, and on many others less akin 
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to philosophy. Omniscience was his foible. He is the only man I have 
ever known, who could have securely undergone examination for his 
bachelor’s degree without a single trip in either Greek or history, or 
mathematics or physics. But he did not find the sacrament of penitence 
in any list of degree-subjects. He quietly believed that Jesus-Christ was 
a therapeutist who had pushed his way to the front. If he had been told 
that his pupil Jean Le Bris and the young blockhead Jules Simon spent 
their lives in wondering whether they ought to believe in the gospel of 
the Gospels or in that of the Savoyard Vicar, he would have said that 
they had mistaken the door, and would have politely shewed them the way 
to Saint-Sulpice. 


* 
* * 


Having spoken of our first-year professors, I will proceed to tell you 
about the others, and to shew you, in black and white, that philosophy 
was still in the same hole which had been such a terror and despair to 
M. Jouffroy. It concerned itself with everything, except religious questions, 
which, nevertheless, count for something in the philosophy of existence. 
In the first place if you are not university dons (but of course you are 
not; what am I thinking of?) I ought to say, since you are not university 
dons, bear this in mind; that the first year’s course at the school is a 
recapitulation and deeper investigation of all the subjects one has studied 
at college, and that the second year is devoted to the history of philosophy, 
and to that of Greek and Latin literature. In history properly so-called, 
the same division not being praticable, the second year is restricted to 
the history of France. Preparation for fellowships occupies the third 
year. 

We had, as second-year professors, M. Rinn for Latin, M. Guigniaut 
for Greek, M. Nisard for French, M. Damiron for the history of philosophy, 
and M. Michelet for history. These different courses were common to 
all the students in philosophy, history, etc.; in the third year, each division 


was entirely separated from the others, and the philosophy class had 


henceforth only one master, M. Cousin. 


I might detain you with unending praise of M. Rinn. He was perhaps 
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the one professor in the whole school who most thoroughly carried out 
the duties entrusted to him. He had a definite course which he went 
through from point to point, giving each question its due amount of 
importance, and arriving on a fixed date, with exact precision, at the. end 
of his subject. Everything was done, and well done, by a_ highly 
cultivated man, of excellent sense, luminous in method and exposition. 
He would never have allowed himself the least wandering from the subject. 
Not one of us could have said what M. Rinn’s views were on religion, 
on philosophy, on politics, or even on Greek. He was essentially a 
conventionally correct man, in whom one had absolute confidence as far 
as his own special subject was concerned, and to whom no one could 
ever have had the idea of unburdening his soul. 

Nor did one think of doing this to M. Guigniaut, though for another 
reason, to wit, one knew in advance that his reply would be of unmea- 
sured length and unfathomable obscurity. Habitual familiarity with 
symbolics had given him great breadth of view, but it was breadth 
without a definite boundary. There were two things he could not do, 
leave his seat and leave a subject. Once settled on the straw chair 
which served as rostrum for our professors, he stayed there until he 
was actually begged to go. He came at eight o'clock in the morning, 
the lesson was supposed to last an hour and a half, and it was a 
rare thing for him not to be still there at noon when we were called 
away to dinner. You can judge of the ardent longing we felt to 
be off, in spite of all the charms of symbolics, if you think how we 
had been at work since five o’clock in the morning, having stayed our 
young stomachs with nothing but a wretched crust of dry bread. He 
stuck to his subject as he did to his chair. With him we had no 
hope of reaching the end of the course, but we should have liked at 
least to get as far as the age of Pericles! Not a bit of it; he could 
not leave Homer. You think this a magnificent subject at any rate? 
By all means, but he did not broach the study of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

The question which occupied him before everything was to learn 


if Homer had existed, or if his admirable poems were an ancient 


c. I 18 
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epic transformed and amplified by the medium of rhapsodists and ‘‘ aédes.” 
Even then, the only clear opinion he gave us on this delicate question 
was that of Frederick Augustus Wolff. His own was enveloped in so 
many parentheses, marginal and foot-notes, that we gave up trying to 
understand. How was one to broach the question of original sin with 
such a man? 

Of all our masters, M. Nisard was the nearest to us in age. He 
cannot have been thirty. He was at that time a young man of distin- 
guished manners, of a winning charm in conversation, and pleasant to 
look upon. It was his first experience of professorial work, and he was 
timid and hesitating. We knew that on the resignation of M. Ampére 
the post had been applied for by both Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. 
M. Guizot had given it to his secretary, with whom we found fault in 
the first place for not being Sainte-Beuve or Victor Hugo, and secondly 
for having become the minister’s secretary, after having been the friend 
of Armand Carrel as well as his colleague on the National. We were 
unable to understand that for him there existed neither political nor religious 
questions ; but simply the question of literature. Comparing Armand 
Carrel and Guizot as men of letters, he had given his preference 
to Guizot. Still less did we understand that M. Guizot had acted 
wisely in steering clear both of the great poet, who would have taught 
us nothing, or who, if he had condescended to give us a lesson, would 
have taught us nothing but Victor Hugo, and of the great critic, who 
knew admirably how to write an article, but who, despite his success 
at Lausanne, proved afterwards at Liége, and later on at the Normal 
School itself, that he was not, strictly speaking, a teacher. Nisard was 
the ideal master. He had clear views, ardent enthusiasm for them, 
absolute indifference for what was not literature, and the incomparable 
authority which accompanies consummate good sense and imperturbable 
conviction. He protested vehemently against the facile school of literature. 
That was not the school of Victor Hugo, but it was the school of his 
disciples. I confidently assert that no entreaties on our part would have 
drawn M. Nisard into a theological discussion. What he admired in 
Bossuet was the metal out of which his phrase is forged. 
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But kind, gentle, wise Damiron, the true type of the good man and 
the philosopher, the type also of the professor in his attachment to his 
duties, his punctuality, his devotion to science, his affection for his 
pupils, was he not the best and the surest of confidants? Do not doubt it. 


He was confidant, friend, and father. A master he was not. Good 
sense he had, but within a narrow range. He had some acquaintance 
with every school : there was not one he had not visited. He did not 


stop at the threshold, he entered the rooms, inspected them, made an 
exact inventory of the furniture, gave an attentive ear to what was being 
said there, and did not quite know on coming out again what had been 
the point of discussion. 

Quite another sort of man was Michelet. Shall I be frank with 
you? There were only two real masters in the school, Cousin and Michelet. 
I mean two masters in philosophy. Michelet, you may not perhaps know, 
had been professor of philosophy. But what matters the title? He was 
still professor of philosophy in his class of history. He narrated facts 
when he chose; and he did it with a spirit, a grace, and a_ flow of 
erudition, imagination, discoveries, views and judgments, which delighted 
and kindled the enthusiasm of his audience; but even then, it was a 
theory he was expounding, it was the struggle of ideas he was narrating, 
it was eternal and universal law which was involved in the battle of 
ephemeral facts and individual passions. May be, said Jean Le Bris, he 
is a great man of the Decadence : but a great man he most assuredly 
is — a man of genius. 

He would make his appearance, punctual to the hour, skipping about 
and smiling, with his rosy and boyish face under his bushy crown of 
white hair, wrapped in an overcoat which reached to his heels and was 


of that red colour we used to call hell-fire. His eyes gleamed like 


carbuncles, while we crowded round him for a shake of the hand. He 
rarely sat down or made us sit down. Generally, he remained standing 
by the stove, and seemed to slip naturally into the conversation. In 


reality he guided it. He fertilized our minds for more than an hour. 
Sometimes we fancied, on leaving him, that he had taught us nothing. 
He had taught us nothing of the details of the question; he had inspired 
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us with the strength requisite to judge it from a lofty stand-point and to 
grasp it. Jean told me he used to leave the class now in a transport, 
and now utterly nonplussed. For, in point of fact, Michelet was many- 
sided, like all philosophers who are also poets. Sometimes he would 
speak of Catholicism with such enthusiasm that Jean thought himself at the 
foot of the pulpit. Next day, it was Luther’s turn, Luther who struck down 


the Roman monster and saved humanity from superstition and corruption. 


The master to whom Jean Le Bris looked for salvation ‘only aggravated 


his malady. 

When Le Bris was in his third year, under Cousin, and | in my second, 
under Michelet, I took up all our talk with pzans to the glory of my 
new master. I had never heard nor dreamed of any one like him. Jean 
had become cooler, without ceasing to be his admirer. I fancied that 
Cousin, in his turn, had got hold of him. I knew also that he had been 
admitted to intimacy by Michelet who, with a certain tenacity, had confined 
all their conversation to history. ‘‘He is an eclectic’’, said Jean to me 
with a touch of sadness. ‘‘You are mistaken,” I answered with a laugh, 
‘tit is Cousin who is the apostle of eclecticism.’’ ‘‘Yes,” he rejoined, ‘‘I 


find the theory in Cousin and the practice in Michelet. Cousin is always in 
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the same stage. I know well enough what he is. He is the Savoyard 
Vicar. Tell me whether Michelet is a Protestant or a Catholic?” ‘‘He 
is,” said I, ‘tneither one nor the other.” ‘‘Or he is both in turn.” 

It seemed to me a hard verdict, but one thing quite clear was that we 
did not find in the school the peace we sought. To open our hearts to 
Cousin was out of the question. We might, I dare say, have braved 


his anger; but his scorn and his sarcasms bereft us of all presence of 





mind. When he had no reasons to give and wished to avoid a ques- 
tion, his tone towards his interlocutor became so personal, so full of 
haughty and harsh disdain that, unless one had the right by position and 
talent to silence him in his turn, one remained simply crushed. His life 
with his inferiors was one long monologue, an _ everlasting sermon. 
We knew what his answer to our question would be without asking it. 
Between philosophy and Christianity he had established a sort of concordat 
as dear to him as the Concordat of 1801, about which he was an enthusiast. 
Whether we believed or whether we did not believe, whether we observed 
religious duties or not, he neither cared nor even wanted to know (though 
he always did know). He himself gave us no insight into his own belief. 


‘That is my confessor’s business,’’ he would say with a provoking smile 
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and a twinkling eye. Provided that no heterodox doctrine crept into the 
teaching, and that formal respect was observed towards the Church and 
its Ministers, he was satisfied, and thought all the world ought to be so 
too. He refrained from anything like real conformity, but he had no 
scruples about bending the knee. At the school, he insisted on everyone 
attending mass, and behaving decently there, but when an attempt was made 
to impose a chaplain on us he was inflexible. He composed a catechism 
with his own hand, because he thought Catholicism worth propagating ; 
and he did not sign it, because he neither could nor would make public 
profession of Catholicism. He also published a popular edition of the 
Vicaire Savoyard with an eloquent preface. As we listened to his Sun- 
day lessons, or to the exhortations he was continually addressing to us as 
to the policy to be observed towards the clergy, to us who had a thorough 
contempt for such diplomacy, and understood nothing outside either open 
rupture or filial submission, Jouffroy’s disconsolate phrase kept returning 
to our minds : ‘‘ All philosophy was in a hole where one panted for 
fresh air, and where my soul, but just exiled from Christianity, felt 
stifled.” We felt stifled, like Jouffroy, and we got nothing from him 
but the knowledge of his complaint. Had he found the truth which he 
sought and for which we were sighing? All our masters, except this 
one, had other cares than ours; and this one was silent. It was 
permissible to ask whether the eternal world existed, or whether it was 
only a subjective form of our own perceptions; whether God was separated 
from the world, or whether he was merely distinct from it; we dipped 


into the question of creation and pantheism, and even into that of future 


life, but grace, sin, redemption, and the rest, was only rubbish fit for 


seminarists. One of our good friends, to whom we confided our doubts 
said to us with a sneer : ‘‘ Read Voltaire’s letters.” He is now a 
member of the Institute, and that after having spent his whole life in 
reading them. 

Our malady was, however, no isolated case. It was not so in Brittany, 
particularly at the Vannes College. That was a college of the good old 
times, ignorant and credulous like the good old times. Several of our 


professors, our principal, M. Jéhannot, at their head, had been professors at the 
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same college before the Revolution. After ‘‘ the troubles,” they had resumed 
their place, their ideas, and their methods, not without having some suspicion 
of the innovations which were current outside, but with the firm resolution 
to guard their pupils from them. Half of them were priests, and the rest 
more devout than priests. Not being able to wear a coif at church, they 
wore a black silk cap, and in the streets, having no cassock, they wrapped 
themselves in a sort of big cloak or padded silk overcoat. M. Monnier 
pointed out to us, with some complacency, that this also was a vestment 
clinging to the heels, vestis talaris. Their pupils did not read Voltaire 
either at school, or after having left school. Those who did not enter 
the seminary fell, by degrees, into practical unbelief; but they remained, 
so to speak, Christians and Catholics in theory, ready to defend Catholicism 
if it was attacked. The freethinkers among them spoke of religion with 
an air of profundity as being ‘‘a capital thing for women.” 

At the Normal School, we did not find this mixture of conformity and 
indifference; but, among the vast majority, pronounced unbelief, and, 
among a very small number, tranquil and public adherence to religion. 
Our annals show that it has ever been thus. We reckon among us, 
a Trappist, Jousse, a Vicar-General of Paris, Bautain; several priests, 
Johannet, Rara, Marmier; one Dominican, Hernsheim; three Jesuits, Olivaint, 
Verdiére, Pharon; one bishop. By the way, Father Pharon was head of 
the Saint-Francois-Xavier College at Vannes. There were no future eccle- 
siastics among our contemporaries properly so called; but three or four 
fervent Catholics in the midst of ardent Voltarians. We were neither 
Voltarians nor Catholics. We sat on the fence, though we had a burning 
desire to believe. After all we were the only unfortunates, or, if that 
expression is wounding to Catholics, I will say we were the most unfortunate. 

We had been professed churchmen, as, for that matter, were all the 
youngsters of our time, even in the big towns, even in Paris. Jean 
Le Bris had been so with enthusiasm. He had a passionate affection for 
the Catholic creed, which is quite another thing from holding it. Regarded 
as philosophy, he considered it profound; as a rule of life full of potency ; 
as poetry adorable. When he was carried away by his thoughts in our 
conversations I always felt that, had he persisted in his first vocation, 
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he would have been a preacher of extraordinary power. I remember one 


day when he was coming away from a lecture of M. Cousin’s. He had been 


reading with him the seventh chapter, of the twelfth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics : ‘‘ Watching, feeling, and thinking are for us the height of 
happiness and so, consequently, are hoping and remembering. But God has 
neither hope nor remembrance, for in him is the fulness of deed and 
thought. He sets in motion without being moved, as the desirable and 
the intelligible ” He repeated these fine sentences, which go so far 
back among the ages and lift our thoughts so high. ‘‘ And that is God,” 
he said with Aristotle. He was astounded, dazed. Thence he passed 
on to the commentary of Saint Thomas, for he read the subject inces- 
santly, and he said that the doctrines of Saint Thomas and Aristotle were 
one and the same : Deus est actus immanens. We perceived that meta- 
physics, brought to this height, produced on the mind precisely the same 
effect as the most sublime poetry, with this advantage in favour of 
philosophy that it gives the impression of reality, while, even in the midst 
of one’s enthusiasm, one remembers, as it were in spite of one’s self, that 
poetry is only a dream. 

Then arose, on his side, or mine, many objections. The first was, 
that by dint of explaining or finding a formula for creation, Saint Thomas 
arrived at opinions which are anathematised when found in the writings 
of Spinoza. It often chanced to us to enter some church, Notre-Dame or 
Saint-Séverin. We did not go there to pray, but to think, in the religious 
majesty of their vast solitude. | Now and then we would catch sight of 
some young priest, silently pacing under the arches. Jean would cast 
looks of envy at him, saying in his heart : ‘If I only could!” 

We had redoubled our efforts to find elsewhere the advice and the 
light we could not find at the school. 

Nothing deterred us, neither churlish welcomes, nor disappointments, 
nor long, useless expeditions in out-of-the-way neighbourhoods. I may 
say that we had laid siege to M. Jouffroy. 

We had begun at the beginning, that is to say by calling straight- 
forwardly at his house, in the hope that the mere fact of our being 
scholars of the Normal School would open the door for us. We were 
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not admitted. Jean, not easily discouraged, returned more than once to 
the charge. Always the same answer; obviously a case of settled 
purpose. We begged Damiron to intervene. Damiron, Jouffroy’s dearest 
friend, refused quietly, but still refused. We were forced to suppose 
that he was jealous of the time or health of his friend. We tried 
writing. Jean concocted a splendid letter in which he poured out his 
whole heart, and to which a master-mind like Jouffroy’s’ could not be 
insensible. He got a very short note in reply, full of kindly advice, 
but, at bottom, only a. put off. It was clear that Jouffroy either could 
not or would not become our professor, or rather the director of our 
consciences. 

I found out later, when I was on a footing of intimacy with him, 
that he was still troubled with an unhealthy susceptibility in regard to 
religious problems. Our questions would have been painful to him. Time 
would have failed him for going to the root of the matter with us. He 
did not know whether our case was one of mere superficial restlessness or 
of intelligent and passionate seeking after truth. He was kind, without 
being expansive. The more he unbosomed himself to his actual friends, 
the more disinclined he was for new friendships. 

Repulsed in this direction, we had bethought us of the clergy. We 
attended every Thursday the course of theology held on that day. I soon 
got tired of that. Jean stuck to it, and, in reality, profited nothing. 
For my part, I went to visit M. Anadéle. The name is possibly unknown to 
you. He was considered in certain circles, as what the Gospels call a 
fisher of souls. At that time, unless I am mistaken, he was Procurator 
General of the Lazarists. | He was subsequently head of that fraternity. 
He received me gravely and kindly. I spoke to him about Jean; I told 
him our story. He let me know plainly that he would not see Jean 
except at his own invitation; that some guarantee must be forthcoming 
of the consistency of his character; that he had left the seminary too 
abruptly and too openly ; that he would have had a better chance there 
than in the outside world of clearing up his doubts or of discussing them 
with himself. I held, on the contrary, that my friend had acted frankly 
and uprightly. This gave rise to fundamental disagreement between the 


c. I 19 
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venerable priest and myself. Speaking of my own case, he said he 
would gladly undertake the guidance of my soul, and that he. had hopes 
of bringing me back to the ‘faith of the simple-minded,” but that he 
was neither a dialectician nor a professor, but a confessor only, and ready 
on the spot to listen to me. ‘Not,” he said, ‘‘to a profession of faith, 
for there can be no question of absolution here; it would be simply an 
act of humility and right-mindedness. ” 

That was not what I had come for. I told him I could not agree to 
take a step which looked like conforming, when I felt within me naught 
but a lively desire and a glimmering of hope. He gave in on the 
spot, like a doctor who is unwilling to force the confidence of his 
patient, and asked me if I attended the Abbé Lacordaire’s lectures. ‘‘ He 
gives them for the benefit of unbelieving students, who regret their 


”? 


unbelief,” he explained, ‘‘that’s just the state of your mind. Go and 
hear him, and take Jean Le Bris with you. Let me know what your 
impressions are, and, though I am unwilling to engage in controversy 
with philosophers of your calibre,” he smilingly added, ‘‘count upon my 
experience and my advice.” 

I had occasion later on to narrate this conversation to M. Cousin. 
‘*Mark,” he said to me, ‘‘what wisdom there is in these priests. You 
would have cornered him in a discussion. Once he had you. on your 


knees before him, he would have managed and led you at will.” 


* 


* * 





All this was in the year 1834. The Abbé Lacordaire did not join 
the order of Saint Dominic until nearly eight years later, in 1840. He 
was not yet at the height of his reputation as an orator. He was chiefly 
known as having been the friend of La Mennais and his colleague on 
the Avenir newspaper. Lacordaire had studied law at Dijon. There he 
had been conspicuous, above all the students, for his passionate hostility 
to Christianity. Suddenly converted, he had sought refuge within Saint- 
Sulpice. Become a priest, he had ranged himself alongside the Ultramontanes, 
under the orders of La Mennais, the chief of the party. He wrote with 


him in the Avenir. La Mennais was the philosopher, the master-mind, Gerbet 
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was the theologian, De Coux the scholar, Lacordaire and Montalembert 
were the apostles and polemists, one, an old school chaplain, the other, a 
peer of France, both united by a common ardour and a close friendship. 
The action against the école libre had brought them fame, and the sympathy 
of the very enemies of the liberty they claimed. It was the honourable 
distinction of that time to welcome all generous enterprises. People 
resisted them, but admired them. Men did justice to their enemies, a 
proof of elevation and of strength. 

La Mennais had just solemnly broken with Rome. Lacordaire had not 
hesitated between his faith and his friend. While La Mennais started 
an apostleship of a new sort by the publication of the Paroles d’un Croyant, 
he, on his side, started his Christian apostleship by his lectures at the 
Stanislas College. 

The college was situated on the spot where we still see it; but it 
had not the extent and importance it has acquired in the these latter 
years. It was a kind of little seminary or ecclesiastical boarding-school, 
inferior in the matter of studies to the other Paris schools, but was 
safer or seemed so, in the eyes of Christian families. I taught philosophy 
there for a few weeks only, in 1839, while Ozanam was lecturing there on 
rhetoric, before going to Lyons to occupy the chair of commercial law 
which had been founded specially for him. The chapel in which 
M. Lacordaire’s lectures were held, did not hold more than four hundred 
persons. Only young people were admitted. At one o’clock the place was 
full. You sat where you could; the greater number remained standing. 
There were hot friends there and adversaries too. Everybody was expectant 
and respectful. No one would have had the notion of coming there as 
to some mundane diversion. Lacordaire entered by a side door commu- 
nicating with the sacristy, without being announced or led in; he was 
thin at that time; he had expressive features, bright eyes, an air at 
once ardent and collected. Without his black cassock he might have 
passed for one of ourselves. He wore no surplice. He threw himself 
on his knees and ascended the pulpit a few minutes later. He preached 
extempore. It was religion itself that spoke. It was also the voice of 
youth, the youth of his time. His thoughts, his feelings, his passions, 
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his prejudices even, were our own, but dominated, regulated by faith and 
the love of God. His thought spoke directly to the thought of each of 
us; exciting in some revolt; in others boundless admiration; for no one 
was he beside or outside the question. When he left the pulpit there 
was a rush to get away, and discussion, ardent, impassioned discussion, 
began on all sides, before even 
people were outside the doors. 
The dominant feeling in the audi- 
tory was enthusiastic belief. The 
first time I heard him, I said to 
Le Bris, on our way back to the 
Normal School : ‘‘ He will turn 
monk.”’ 
Every Sunday we brought with 
us a large party of our comrades. 
Generally speaking they displayed 
a refractory spirit. Emile Saisset 
was almost violent in his oppo- 
sition : ‘‘It is nothing at all,” 
he said, ‘‘mere oratorical pomp; 
some few flashes of light; a great 
void.” I was irritated by these 
criticisms, for I felt just the con- 
trary; was moved all the while and sometimes in transports. Jean Le Bris 
was reserved and self-centred. Nevertheless he returned with me to each 
lecture, and he was the first to suggest we should go and see the preacher 
at home. 

We had to make many journeys, and to secure many influences before 
we could get ourselves admitted. He was charming, but refused to 
satisfy us. He allowed us, however, to continue to visit him; we went 
again two or three times, without feeling encouraged to start a controversy. 
I was among the students who went to get the Archbishop of Paris to 


transfer the discourses from Stanislas to Notre-Dame. I was sorry later 


that we succeeded. I found at Notre-Dame this great preacher of old; 
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I did not again find, in the-same degree, the master-mind. Besides 
we were now thrown back on ourselves, and no longer sought support 
and guidance out of doors. The work of the school became absorbing, 
as it always is at the end of the year, with the examinations coming on. 
I had reached the top of my section. I was sure of getting admitted 
in philosophy; but there. was need for a last and vigorous effort. - The 
absence of early instruction had forced me to give up history, which 
would have been my subject by choice. I was beginning to be unde- 
ceived with regard to metaphysics, and I was already making up my mind 
for the study of social and political questions. I had, moreover, never 
been doubtful about the great truths of natural religion, and I could, 
without scruple, undertake the work of teaching. I brought to it, even 
at this early stage, an apostolic fervour. I spent the whole of my third 
year between Plato and Aristotle, in accordance with the fellowship 
programme, and I became more and more intimate with M. Cousin. 

I use the word intimate designedly, for favourite he had none. I fancy 
he had need of thinking aloud, and to think aloud, he wanted a companion 
by his side, into whose ear he might pour his eloquence. He liked him 
better intelligent than stupid, but if the intelligent companion was not to 
hand, he contented himself with the other. How many times have I 
seen my friends coming out of his study glowing with pride and saying: 
‘‘He has been expounding the whole doctrine to me!” Cousin also 
deceived himself on these occasions, notwithstanding his knowledge of men 
and his mental penetration, inasmuch as he was grateful to his auditor 
for the fine things that he, Cousin, himself had been saying. 

Jean Le Bris was the confidant of 1835, as I was destined to be the 
confidant of 1836. Everything went well for Le Bris at first. Cousin 


saw he was understood, and rejoiced. One of his great qualities was 
the power of bringing out talent. He divined and encouraged it up to 
the moment when he began to fear it. Between Le Bris and himself 


there were a few skirmishes. One day, for example, when Cousin was 
undertaking the panegyric of Talleyrand, Le Bris protested. ‘‘I only hope 
for one thing,” said Cousin, ‘‘to be one day entrusted with delivering a 


eulogy on him.” Talleyrand was then eighty. The discussion was a 
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somewhat sharp one. Le Bris was remorseful about it. ‘‘ But what 
was I to do”, he said! ‘This fellow Talleyrand has spent his life in 


lying and betraying.” Similar scenes took place between them several 


times. At last Le Bris abandoned all restraint. Cousin was in process 


of explaining to him the conduct he should observe next year towards the 
chaplain, ‘‘I shan’t do that,” said Le Bris; then the language he should use 
towards the Vicar, ‘‘I shan’t say that,” again answered Le Bris. ‘‘ What, 
sir, am I then not master of my own regiment!”  ‘‘I never have and 
never will have any other master than my own conscience.” Cousin 
calmed down at once: ‘‘Who is talking of forcing your conscience? 
I am speaking of a wise and prudent rule of conduct in conformity with 
the interests of the University and the State; and I expect you to follow 


’ 


it.” ‘tI have tried my hardest to believe in revealed religion,” replied 
Le Bris; ‘‘but I have been, so to speak, floored by the examination of 
texts and the attentive study of doctrines. I neither ought nor will, 
nor can dissimulate. The parent ought to know to whom he is entrusting 
his child.” ‘‘My good sir, he entrusts it to the State; he entrusts it to 
me, who am your chief——’ You can imagine the rest of this conver- 
sation. Le Bris narrated it to me word for word the same evening. It 
was the eve of the fellowship examination. ‘‘ Are you aware,” said Cousin 
to him, ‘‘that I have the power of striking you off the list of candidates?” 

I am sure he would not have struck him off; but would have assigned 
him some safe post, and would have given a watchful eye to his teaching. 
I am sure, too, that Le Bris was quite capable of treating the Normal School 
as he had treated the seminary three years before. But the difficulty was 
settled without the action of either. Work, anxiety, and worries had 
been too much for Jean Le Bris’ constitution. He had to be removed 
to the sick-ward ; there Cousin visited him several times, busied himself 
about his comfort, offered him, after his recovery, a better post than what, 
having missed his fellowship, he had a right to expect. Le Bris refused. 
He made fruitless attempts to write for the papers, sought private pupils, 
found none, and, dying of starvation, ultimately got an ushership in 
M. Jauffret’s school. I saw soon enough that he was not beaten and that 
he would start life afresh. He shut up his Saint Jerome, bade farewell 
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to philosophy and theology, refused to see his former friends (making, 
however, one exception), and devoted every moment of his leisure to writing 
a novel which is a master-piece. I don’t know how he managed to get 
it printed. M. Ebrard, the modest publisher of the Rue des Jacobins, 
whose son became a University inspector, did not sell a single copy of it. 
The edition was exhausted, ten years afterwards, when the author had 
become famous. You have to give its weight in gold for one of these 
volumes now that its author is illustrious. 

I sometimes say to him, when we are returning together from a sitting 
of the Academy : ‘‘Do you remember our wanderings in search of a 
Director ?” 

‘*Oh,” he answers, ‘‘if I could find one to-day he would be welcome! ” 


A Director! Happy the men —and the people — who possess one. 


JULES SIMON. 








AFLOAT 


The reader will not find any interesting story or adven- 
ture in this journal. Last spring while making a short 
cruise along the shores of the Mediterranean, I amused 
myself in writing down, each day, what I saw, and what 
I thought. 

To be brief, I saw water, sunshine, clouds, and rocks 
— nothing else, — and I thought as one must needs think 
when rocked and carried along listlessly by wind and 
tide. 


April 6th, 


I was fast asleep, when my coxswain, Bernard, threw some sand at my 


window. I opened it, and immediately felt the cool, delicious night air 
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which, as I inhaled it, invigorated every fibre. The clear, blue sky was 
illumined by the tremulous light of countless stars. 

The sailor, standing by the wall, called out : 

‘‘ Fine weather, sir!” 

‘‘ How’s the wind?” 

‘* Off the land.” 

‘‘All right. I’m coming.” 

Half an hour later I was hurrying down to the boat. The horizon was 
pale with early dawn, and I could see, beyond the Baie des Anges, the 
distant lights of Nice, and the still more distant revolving light of 
Villefranche. 

Before me, but as yet only vaguely seen in the partial darkness, was 
Antibes, its two towers presiding over the conically-built town, which even 
now, is enclosed by Vauban’s old fortifications. 

In the streets I noticed a few dogs and some early workmen. In the 
harbour, nought but the gentle rocking of the tartans along the quay, and 
the ceaseless rippling of the almost still water; now and then the creaking 
of a hawser as it tightened itself, or the sound of a boat grazing the hull 
of a vessel. The boats, the stones, and the sea, seemed to be sleeping 
under the glistening firmament and under the eye of the lighthouse which 
stood on the pier, and kept watch over the little harbour. 

Further on, opposite Ardouin the shipbuilder’s yard, I saw a light, I 
was conscious something was astir, and then the sound of voices fell 
on my ear. 

They were waiting for me. The Bel-Ami was ready to start. 

I went into the cabin which was lighted by two candles, suspended 
after the manner of compasses, at the foot of the sofas which, at night-time, 
served as beds. I put on my fur jacket and a warm cap, and went on 
deck. We had already cast off from our berth, and my two men were 
about to heave the anchor. 

Then the mainsail was slowly hoisted, with the monotonous groan of 
pulleys and mast, and as it rose, broad and pallid, in the feeble light, 
and already flapping in the puffs of wind, it shut out our view of the 


heavens. 
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The keen, dry wind — feeble, fitful, and seemingly but half-awake — 
told of the snowy heights of the mountain range still invisible to us. 

We weighed anchor. I took the helm, and the vessel glided phantom- 
like over the tranquil water. To clear the harbour we had to thread our 
way among slumbering tartans and schooners, proceeding slowly from one 
quay to another, with our small boat in tow, following us like a young 
swan follows its mother. 

As soon as we reached the channel between the pier and the square 
fort, the yacht became more spirited and joyous, and mended her pace 
accordingly, cutting through the small, innumerable waves, which appeared 
as the changeable furrows of a vast plain. After the dead water of the 
harbour, she seemed imbued with the life of the ocean. 

As there was no swell on, we passed between the walls of the town 
and the buoy which marks the main channel, and, running before the wind, 
I steered to double the point. 

With the dawn of day the stars withdrew their light, the lighthouse of 
Villefranche, closed its eye for the last time, and I could see, in the distant 
sky beyond Nice, which, however, was hidden from view, fantastic, roseate 
gleams, shooting forth from the crests of Alpine glaciers, touched by the 
fingers of Aurora. 

I gave the helm to Bernard in order to watch the sun rise. The 
freshening breeze made us skim gaily over the quivering, violet-tinted 
waves. A distant bell sent forth the three rapid strokes of the Angelus. 
How is it that the sound of bells seems more stirring at daybreak than 
at sunset? I like this cold, brisk morning time, when man is sleeping, 
and nature awakening. The atmosphere is full of mysterious shudderings 
unknown to those who rise late. We inhale, we drink, we see the renewed 
life of Mother Earth — the life which pervades the universe, and whose 
secret is the endless disquiet of our existence. 


’ 


‘‘ We shall have an east wind soon,’ 


said Raymond. 


” 


‘‘I. fancy it will be west,” rejoined Bernard. 
Bernard, the coxswain, is a slim, active man, remarkably tidy, painstaking, 
and cautious, bearded up to the eyes, with a pleasant look and voice : a 


genuine, straightforward fellow. But at sea everything disturbs him; a 
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sudden swell, the forerunner of an approaching breeze, a cloud lying along 
the Esterel presaging a mistral from the west; even a rising barometer, for 
it may mean a squall from the opposite quarter. A good sailor, nevertheless, 
looking after everything with unflagging zeal, and practising neatness to 
such a point as to give the brass fittings a rub the moment they are 
touched by a drop of water. 

Raymond, his brother-in-law, who, in contrast, wears a moustache, is 
a fine, well-built, dark-complexioned young man, fearless and indefatigable, 
candid and reliable, as Bernard, though of a cooler and less excitable 
disposition, and enduring stoically the surprises and treacheries of the sea. 

Bernard, Raymond, and the barometer are always at variance, and from 
morning to night, an amusing comedy is going on before me, in which 
the silent actor is invariably the best informed of the three. 

‘By Jove, sir,” exclaimed Bernard, ‘‘ she’s going well!” 

In fact we had already passed the Bay of Salis, and the conical hill 
named La Garoupe, and were nearing Cape Gros, a flat, low rock, flush 
with the waves. 

Now the chain of the Alps becomes visible, resembling a wave of 
monstrous size, sufficient to overwhelm the sea itself : a wave of granite 
crested with snow, its pointed summits appearing as jets of foam, congealed 
and motionless. And as the sun rises behind their dull mass, its light, 
falling on this region of ice, transforms it into a flow of liquid silver. 

As we double the Cape of Antibes, we descry the two islands of Lérins, 
and, far beyond, the tortuous chain of the Esterel mountains. The Esterel 
is the decoration of Cannes, and has all the charm of a keepsake landscape, 
outlined with wayward fancy, yet consummate art; it is like a water-colour 
drawing by the hand of a beneficent Being, to serve as a model to English 
ladies with a taste for sketching, and as an object of admiration to consumptive 
or unemployed Highnesses. 

No hour in the day but the Esterel assumes a different aspect, and 
charms the eyes of the aristocratic visitors at Cannes. 

The line of hills stands out in the morning, clearly and sharply defined 
on a sky of a pure and delicate blue, that blue so appropriate, so beautiful, 


and so characteristic of Mediterranean shores. But in the evening, the 


BN 
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wooded slopes darken, and form a sombre patch on a fiery sky, intensely 
theatrical and red. Nowhere else have I seen these fairy-land sunsets, 
these conflagrations of the entire horizon, this bursting forth of clouds, this 
superb stage-like scenery, this daily repetition of extravagant and gorgeous 
effects which compel admiration, yet, if pictured by the hand of man, would 
excite a smile. 

The islands of Lérins, which form the eastern boundary of the Gulf of 
Cannes, and separate it from the Gulf of Juan, seem as if they had been 
removed from some operetta scenery, and deposited there for the enjoyment 
of winter residents and invalids. 

From the open sea, where we now are, they look like two gardens 
of a dark green pushed into the water. Further off, at the extremity of 
Saint-Honorat, there stands, emerging from the sea, and constantly beaten 
by the waves, a truly romantic ruin — a castle such as Walter Scott would 
have admired and described, and where, in times gone by, the monks 
resisted the Saracens. For Saint-Honorat always belonged to some religious 
order, except during the Revolution, when the island was purchased by an 
actress of the Théatre-Francais. 

A strong castle, warrior monks, at the present day Trappists, fat, 
smiling, and soliciting, a pretty player, who doubtless came to hide her 
amours in this pine and thicket-covered islet so charmingly surrounded 
with a necklace of rocks, — everything, even to the Florian-like names of 
Lérins, Saint-Honorat, Sainte-Marguerite, breathes of love, coquetry, poetry, 
romance, and is withal a little insipid, on this delicious sea-shore of Cannes. 

In rivalry of the fine old crenelated edifice that Saint-Honorat displays 
towards the sea, Sainte-Marguerite is terminated landwards by the celebrated 
fortress in which the Man with the Iron Mask and Bazaine have been 
confined. A channel, a little less than a mile across, stretches from the 
point of La Croisette to this castle, which looks like an old dilapidated 
house with nothing stately or majestic about it, — squatting, dull and artful, 
a real prisoner’s mouse-trap. 

I am now in sight of three bays, — on the further side of the island 
the Gulf of Cannes; nearer, the Gulf of Juan; and behind me, the Baie des 
Anges, commanded by the Alps, and their snowy summits. Still further 
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off, the coast line can be traced beyond the Italian frontier, and with my 
glass I can make out white Bordighera at the end of a promontory. 

And everywhere along this extended shore, the towns by the water’s 
edge, the villages on the sides of the hills, the innumerable villas scattered 
throughout the foliage and verdure of the landscape, look like white eggs 
that have been laid on the sands, or on the rocks, or in the pine forests, 
by monstrous birds which, during the night, have come from the snow 
country yonder. 

On the cape of Antibes, — a long excrescence of land, a wondrous garden 
thrown between two seas, where grow the most beautiful flowers of Europe 
— we still see villas, and, at the extreme point, Eilen-Roc, an enchanting, 
fantastic residence, easily and frequently visited from Nice and Cannes. 

The wind has now fallen, the yacht is only just moving. When 
the land breeze, which continues the entire night, fails us, we await 
anxiously the sea breeze, which will be welcome from whatever quarter 
it reaches us. 

Bernard still hopes for a westerly breeze, Raymond for an _ easterly 
one. The barometer has been stationary for some time, a little below 
30 inches. 

The sun’s rays now flood the earth, the walls of the houses sparkle 
in the distance like snow scattered here and there, and the sea is covered 
with a clear, blue-tinted, luminous glaze. 

By availing ourselves of the slightest puffs of those gentle breathings of 
the atmosphere which, though scarcely perceptible, are nevertheless sufficient 
to propel a well-constructed and properly canvassed craft, we pass, very, 
very slowly, the last point of the cape, and there lies before us the Gulf 
of Juan with the squadron in the centre. 

At a distance the ironclads resemble rocks, or islets, or reefs with the 
trunks of former vegetation still standing. The eye catches sight of the 
smoke of a train, as it runs, along the shore, from Cannes to Juan-les-Pins 
— a station which, erelong, will perhaps be the prettiest along the whole 
coast. 

Three tartans with high lateen sails, one red, the others white, are 


lying in the channel between Sainte-Marguerite and the mainland. 
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It is a calm, a soft warm calm of a spring morning in the south, and 
already I seem to have quitted the hubbub and turmoil of life weeks 
ago — nay, months, and even years! 

I become conscious of the excitement of solitude, the mild intoxication 
of a repose that nothing will disturb, neither letter, nor telegram, neither 
a knock at the door, nor the barking of my dog. I cannot be called, 
invited, fetched, oppressed with smiles, or worried with civilities. I am 
alone, quite alone, quite free. 

It’s travelling fast, the smoke of that train on shore! But here am | 
floating in a winged house, a house pretty as a bird, small as a nest, 
comfortable as a hammock, which rocks itself, wanders over the deep at 
the pleasure of the wind, and holds to nothing. 

I have, for assistance in the management of the boat, two sailors who 
take me whithersoever I bid them; I have a few books on board, and 
provisions for fifteen days! Fifteen days without talking! What bliss! 

The heat of the sun was making me doze, and I was just experiencing 
the profound rest of this sea life, when Bernard said almost to himself : 

‘‘ That brig yonder has some wind! ”’ 

Yonder, indeed, a long way off, opposite Agay, a brig is approaching 
us. With the aid of my glass I can plainly see its sails bulged with wind. 

‘‘Ha! that’s the land breeze from Agay,” replies Raymond. ‘‘ It’s calm 
enough at Cape Roux.”’ 

‘Say what you like,” observes Bernard, ‘‘ we shall get a west wind. ” 

I stoop to have a look at the barometer in the cabin. I find it has 
fallen during the last half-hour, and I mention the fact to Bernard, who 
smiles and murmurs : 

‘‘It feels the west wind coming, sir.’”’ 

No more rest; my curiosity is aroused, that curiosity so peculiar to 
sea voyagers, which causes them to see everything, to make a note of 
everything, and to become enthusiastic over the most trifling circumstance. 
My glass never leaves my eyes; I note the colour of the water on the 
horizon, but still it keeps clear and glistening; if there is any wind, it 
must be a long way off. 


Among sailors, what a real personality the wind has! It is spoken of 
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as aman, as a sovereign who is all-powerful — at times terrible, at others 
beneficent. He is the most frequent subject of our conversation throughout 
the day. To our thoughts he is present day and night. You, landsmen, 
do not know him; we, sailors, know him — the invisible, capricious, 
dissembling, treacherous, fierce giant! — better than we know our own 
kith and kin. We love him and dread him, we know his tricks. and 
his wrath, which we have slowly learnt to foretell by the tokens of sea 
and sky. We have to think of him every moment of our lives, for the 
struggle between him and us is never ended. Our whole being is alert 
for the encounter; the eye seeking to detect imperceptible signs, the skin 
receiving his caress or his blow, the mind recognizing his mood, anti- 
cipating his surprises, judging whether he is going to be quiet or 
troublesome. With him is always present the sensation of an impending 
conflict, such as no enemy — not even woman — forces upon us, together 
with the necessity of being ever on our guard, for he is the lord of the sea, 
one whom we may hide from, or utilise, but whom we can never tame. 
And in the mind of the sailor, as with the faithful, there is a supreme 
idea of a wrathful, formidable deity — a mysterious, infinite, religious faith 
in the wind and its power. 

‘¢ There he is, sir,” said Bernard. 

Far off, on the very verge of the horizon, a streak of blue black is 
te be seen on the water; a mere nothing — an almost imperceptible 
darkening — there he is! 

Motionless, in the heat of the sun, we wait. I look at my watch. 
It is eight o’clock, and I say to Bernard : 

‘* Rather early for a west wind.” 

‘* It will blow hard after midday,” is his reply. 

I cast my eyes on the torpid, lifeless sail. Its shining, white, trian- 
gular form seems to reach the sky, for we have hoisted our topsail and its 
yard extends some six or seven feet beyond the summit of the mast. Not the 
slightest motion now : we might fancy ourselves on land. The barometer 
is still going down. Meanwhile, that dark streak in the distance is getting 
nearer. The bright metallic lustre of the sea, suddenly tarnished, becomes 
a slaty hue. Yet is the sky serene, and cloudless. 
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All at once, around us, on the water smooth as a sheet of steel, glide 
hither and thither rapid shudderings, almost imperceptible and gone as 
soon as seen, as if a thousand pinches of fine sand were thrown into the 
water. The sail shakes, very slightly, then the boom slowly shifts to 
starboard. I feel the softest breath of wind on my face, the shudderings 
increase fast, as if a continual rain of sand was now falling. The yacht 
already begins to move. She glides on, and a very slight ripple breaks 
along the side. The tiller, its sheath of bright copper glistening in the 
rays of the sun with a fiery glow, straightens itself in my hand, and the 
breeze gets stronger every second. We shall have to tack, but what of 
that? The cutter rises well to the wind, and, if the wind does not fall, 
we shall reach Saint-Raphaél at night-fall. 

We draw near the squadron. The six ironclads and the two tenders 
swing slowly at anchor, bringing their stems to the west. We bear off 
so as to pass under the lee of the Formigues, marked out by a tower in the 
middle of the bay. The wind freshens more and more with astounding 
rapidity and the waves rise short and hurried. The cutter bends over 
under full sail, and runs on, followed by the canoe with its rope taut, 
its nose in the air, and its stern low in the water, between two ridges 
of foam. On approaching Saint-Honorat, we pass near a bare red rock 
named Saint-Ferréol so bristling with rough, jagged points that walking is 
only possible by placing one’s foot in the hollows, and proceeding with 
great caution. 

In the depressions and fissures of the rock a little earth has collected, 
whence is hard to say; and therein certain species of lilies and charming 
blue irises — whose seed, one fancies, fell from the sky — have taken 
to grow. 

On this weird rock, in the open sea, was buried and hidden for five 
years, the body of Paganini. 

The episode is worthy of the life of this unearthly, skeleton-like musician, 
so singular in gait, build and features, who, they said, was possessed of 
the devil, and whose superhuman talent and cadaverous thinness made him 


a legendary being, a character fit for Hoffmann. 


\ae . . . . 
It was while he was returning to his native town, Genoa, in com- 
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pany with his son, who alone then could understand him, so weak had 
his voice become, that he died of cholera, at Nice, on the 27th of 
May, 1840. 

The son took his father’s body on board a vessel, and sailed for Italy. 
But the Genoese clergy refused Christian burial to this demoniac. The 
Court of Rome was appealed to, yet dared not exercise its authority. 
The body, however, was on the point of being landed, when the municipality 
opposed, under the pretext that the musician had died of cholera. This 
epidemic was then ravaging Genoa! But they argued that the presence 
of this additional corpse would aggravate the evil. 

Paganini’s son returned to Marseilles, where, for the same reason, he 
was not permitted to enter the harbour. He then made for Cannes, 
but met with no more success there. 

He accordingly kept at sea — with the body of this great artist tossed 
by the waves and repulsed from every port. 

Not knowing what to do or whither to go with the sacred dead, this 
bare rock of Saint-Ferréol, in the midst of the waves, attracted his 
notice. The coffin was landed and buried in the centre of the islet. 

Not until 1845 did the son return, with two friends, to seek the 
remains of his father, and convey them to the Villa Gajona, in Genoa. 

Would not one have preferred that this wonderful violinist had remained 
lost amidst the roaring billows, on this jagged, lonely rock? 

Further on, apparently in the open sea, the castle of Saint-Honorat, 
which we noticed when doubling the Cape of Antibes, is again seen, and 
still further, a line of rocks terminating in a point, Les Moines, against 
which the hollow-sounding breakers are now driven, covering the reef 
with a white mantle of foam. 

At night time, this is one of the most perilous points of the coast. 
There is no light, and shipwrecks are but too frequent. 

An unexpected blast bends the yacht down so that the water rises 
on the deck, and I give the word to lower the topsail, which is rather 
more than she can stand without running the risk of snapping the 
mast. 


The angry, foaming waves become separated by deep troughs; the 
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fitful wind howls and chafes — with a threatening warning in every gust. 

‘‘ We shall have to put into Cannes,” observed Bernard. 

In another half-hour, in fact, we had to take in the large jib and 
hoist the smaller one, and shorten the mainsail; in a quarter of an 
hour more we took in another reef. It was then I decided to make 
for Cannes, a dangerous harbour with no shelter, a roadstead open to 
the south-west gales, imperilling the whole of the shipping at anchor 
there. When we think of the immense sums of money which would 
be brought into the place by the large foreign yachts, if they could 
find a safe anchorage, we perceive how mighty is the indolence of the 
people of the south, who have not yet obtained this indispensable work 
from the State. 

At ten o’clock we cast anchor in front of the local steamer, Le Cannois, 
and I land, vexed with this interruption in my voyage. By this time the 


entire bay was white with foam. 


April 7th, 9 p.m. Cannes. 


Princes — princes — nothing but princes! Those who like princes should 
be happy here. 

Yesterday, I had scarcely set foot ‘on the promenade of La Croisette, 
when I met three, one behind the other. In democratic France, Cannes 
has become the town of titles. 

Were the thoughts of men visible to us, we should discover figures in 
the head of a mathematician, images of actors gesticulating and declaiming 
in a playwright’s, the face of a woman in a lover’s, wanton pictures in 
a rake’s; but, in the crania of those who come to Cannes, crowns of all 
patterns, floating about, like pdtes d’Italie in a soup. 

Men assemble in gaming-houses because they like cards, others on 
race-courses because they like horses; but the attraction of Cannes are 
Imperial and Royal Highnesses. 

They are quite at home there, and reign peacefully in the loyal 
drawing-rooms, in default of the kingdoms of which they have been 


despoiled. They are of all kinds, great and small, rich and poor, sad and 
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gay, to suit all tastes. As a rule, they are unassuming, with a disposition 
to please, and in their relations with their humbler fellow-creatures, display 
a delicacy and affability which we rarely see in deputies — those princes 
of the ballot-box. 

But if the princes, the poor, wandering princes, who have neither 
budgets nor subjects, who come to this pleasant, fashionable town to live 
the lives of citizens, if they deport themselves quietly and are not a laughing- 
stock even to the disrespectful, the same cannot be said of those who are 
fond of Highnesses. 

These move around their idols with religious, absurd fervour, and as soon 
as one is lost to them, they go in quest of another, as if their mouths could 
not open to pronounce other words than ‘‘ Your Highness,” or ‘‘ Madam,” 
nor their address be couched in anything but the third person. 

You cannot see them five minutes without being told what was the reply 
that Princess X. made, or what the Grand Duke of Z. said; the intended 
drive with the one, or the witty remark of the other. You fancy, and you 
see, that they associate with none but blood-royal; that if they condescend 
to speak to you, it is to let you know exactly what is being done in 
those lofty spheres. 

Desperate struggles too, wherein all imaginable devices are employed, 
take place in order to have at one’s table, at least once in a season, 
a prince, a real prince, one of those who are at a premium! What 
respect is shewn to one who is invited to the garden-party of a Grand 
Duke, or merely presented to ‘‘ Wales;” such is the way these super- 
chics talk! 

To write one’s name in the visitors’ book of the Exiles, as Daudet 
calls them, — or overthrown royalties, as others would say, — is a constant 
and absorbing occupation of great importance, and requiring nice discri- 
mination. The register lies in the entrance-hall where two liveried servants 
keep watch and ward over it, and one of whom offers a pen. The visitor 
writes his or her name at the end of a list of some two thousand of all 
ranks, prolific in titles and swarming with the aristocratic ‘‘de.” Then 
the visitor leaves, proud as though a peerage had been conferred, happy as 
though a sacred duty had been performed; and the first acquaintance 
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met is informed with pride : ‘‘I have just left my name at the Grand 


’ 


Duke of Gerolstein’s.” In the evening, at dinner, he states with impor- 
tance : ‘‘I noticed, to-day, X., Y., and Z.’s names in the Grand Duke’s 
visitors’ book.” Everybody pays wrapt attention, as if an event of the 
greatest concern to all was being related. 

But why laugh or be surprised at the innocent and mild craze of the 
fashionable people who are fond of princes, when, in Paris, we meet with 
fifty different species of great-men worshippers, who are none the less 
amusing ? 

It is a matter of serious moment, to the possessor of a drawing- 


? 


room, to be able to show ‘‘lions,” and so a hunt is organised for their 
capture. There is scarcely any woman of society, and of the best 
society too, who is not anxious to have her own artist, or artists; and 
dinners are given in order that Town and Country may be advised that 
at her table are to be found the choicest intellects. 

What difference is there between pretending to high intellectual tastes, 
which one has not, but which are proclaimed so loudly, and pretending 
to be hand-and-glove with princes ? 

The great men most valued by women, young and old, are certainly 
the musicians. Some houses have complete sets of them. These 
artists have the unquestionable advantage of being useful at evening 
parties. But the people who are anxious to secure an object of the 
utmost rarity, can hardly hope to bring two together on the same 
occasion. 

Let us add that there is no meanness of which a woman of the world, 
a woman of high standing, would not be capable, to set off her drawing- 
room with an illustrious composer. The assiduous attentions generally 
lavished in order to secure a painter, or a mere writer, become hopelessly 
inadequate when a dealer in sounds is in question. With respect to 
him, unwonted means of inducement and modes of flattery are resorted 


to. His hands are kissed, as a king’s would be; he is knelt to like 


a god, when he deigns to play his own ‘‘ Regina Cali.” A hair of 


his beard is worn in a ring; a button which had fallen one evening, 


’ 


during the rapid execution of the finale of his ‘‘ Douz Repos” is now 
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a sacred medal, attached to a small gold chain, and worn near the heart. 

Painters are not quite so highly valued, although still in great request. 
There’s less divinity, more bohemianism about them. They lack in their 
behaviour the requisite limpness, and especially the indispensable touch 
of the sublime. A broad joke, or a cock-and-bull story often replaces 
the inspiration of the musician; in short, they savour too much of their 
studio, and those who, by dint of careful attention, have lost this peculiar 
trait, always seem to be striking an attitude. And then, again, they are 
so changeable and fickle; one is never sure of keeping them, while the 
musician remains as one of the family. 

During the last few years the man of letters has been in demand. 
He has, it is true, great advantages; he talks, talks a long time, talks 
for the entire company, and as he professes to be well-informed, it is 
considered safe to listen to, and admire, him. 

The woman who finds herself impelled by this singular taste, to have 
in her home a littérateur, just as one might keep a parrot, whose garrulity 
attracts the servants of the neighbourhood, may choose between poets 
and novelists. 

The poets have more of the ideal, the novelists more of the unexpected ; 
the poets are more sentimental, the others more matter-of-fact. It is a 
question of taste and temperament. The poet has more innate charms, 
the novelist often more esprit. But with the novelist there are dangers 
which we do not find with the poet. The former devours, ransacks, 
appropriates to his own use all that he sees before him. With him 
in the room, you cannot be easy, or even sure that, some day or other, 
you will not find yourself in the pages of his book, without the least 
disguise. His eye takes in everything and like the hand of a thief, is 
always at work. Nothing escapes him; he is collecting and picking 
up incessantly; he notes movements, gestures, intentions, the slightest 
acts, and the slightest words, the most insignificant detail. He stores 
up from morning till night observations of every kind, from which he 
compiles stories for publication, stories which run to the extremes of 
the earth, and which will be read, discussed and commented on, by 


thousands of readers. And what is worse, the knave will unconsciously, 
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in spite of himself, draw so correct a picture, for his eye is true, and 


he relates what he has seen, that, notwithstanding his efforts and devices 
to conceal the original, you will be asked : ‘‘ Didn’t you recognize Mr. X. 
or Mrs V? How well they are hit off!” 

It is, beyond doubt, as dangerous for people of fashion to patronise 
and win over novelists, as for a corn dealer to keep rats in his granary. 

For all that they are in favour. 

So that when a woman has set her mind on an author whom she 
wishes to adopt, she besieges him with compliments and flattering atten- 
tions. As constant dropping will wear away stone, this adulation sinks 
deeper and deeper into his sensitive heart, and when he appears softened 
and won, she isolates him, severs, one by one, the ties which he may 
have elsewhere, and imperceptibly accustoms him to frequent visits to 
her house, where he may pass his time agreeably and evolve his ideas. 
In order that he may feel more at home, she arranges triumphs for him, 
renders him conspicuous, and shows him, before the oldest members of 
her circle, marked attention, and unbounded admiration. 

Finding himself worshipped, he remains in this temple, and in doing 
so reaps every advantage, for other women commence to spread their 
toils to detach him from his priestess. But, if clever, he will not yield 
to the solicitations and coquetries, which threaten to overwhelm him. And 
the more inexorable he remains, the more he will be implored. Oh! 
let him beware of the wiles of these drawing-room sirens! He would 
depreciate seventy-five per cent as soon as he became transferable. 

He soon gathers around him a literary coterie, a church of which 
he is the idol, the sole idol; for true religions never have a_ plurality 
of deities. The house will be frequented in order that he may be seen, 
heard, and admired, as certain sanctuaries are visited from afar. He 
will be envied : she will be envied. They will discuss letters, as priests do 
dogmas, learnedly and gravely. Both will be listened to, and, on leaving, 
their hearers, will feel as though they left a cathedral. 

Other professions are in demand, but to a less degree. Thus generals, 
slighted by the élite and classed by them as scarcely higher than 


deputies, are nevertheless at a premium among the smaller Jourgeoisie. 
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Deputies are not wanted except when crises are imminent; they are kept 
on hand by an occasional invitation to dinner during the parliamentary 
lulls. The scholar.has his devotees, for there are people of all tastes; 
and government officials are prized by, perhaps, the more numerous class. 
But these people are not to be met at Cannes. In fact the middle classes 


have but a few timid representatives there. 


Only in the forenoon are all the foreign notables met on La Croisette, 
a long semi-circular promenade skirting the sea, from the point opposite 
Sainte-Marguerite to the port beneath the old town. The young, slender 
females — it is one of the canons of taste to be slim — dressed in 
English style pass along at a quick pace, escorted by young, active men 
in lawn-tennis costume. 

But from time to time, a poor emaciated being is seen dragging 
himself along with wearied steps, leaning on the arm of mother, 
brother, or sister. | These poor souls, wrapped in shawls, in spite of 
the heat, cough, and pant, and watch us pass, with sunken, despairing, 
envious eyes. 

They are suffering, and dying, in this lovely lukewarm climate, the 
world’s hospital, the flowery cemetery of aristocratic Europe. 

The terrible disease which rarely shows mercy, and which consumes 
and destroys mankind by thousands — and which nowadays we call 
tuberculosis — seems to have selected this sea-shore for the completion 
of its work. 

How, from all the corners of the earth, imprecations must be hurled at 
this charming and terrible place, this sweetly perfumed ante-room of Death, 
where so many humble and royal, noble and citizen families have left 
someone, nearly always a child, the bud of their hopes, the blossom 
of their cares! 

I recall in my mind, Menton, the mildest and healthiest of these 
winter quarters. As in a martial town one sees fortresses on all the neigh- 
bouring heights, so also in this land of the dying, cemeteries are seen 
crowning the hills. 

What a place this would be to live in, this garden where the dead 
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are sleeping ! Roses everywhere, blood-red, or pale, or white, or 
scarlet-veined ; the tombs, the paths, the spots yet vacant, but occupied 
to-morrow, — are all covered with them; their strong perfume produces 
a stupor, causing our heads to become giddy, and our limbs to tremble. 

And all those who lie there were but sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
years of age! 

We go from tomb to tomb, reading the names of those slain so young 
by this ruthless malady. It is a children’s graveyard, a burial place 
reminding one of those bals blancs in which only youths and maidens 
take part. 

From this cemetery the view extends, on the left, over Italy, to the 
point where Bordighera is seen with its white houses running out into 
the sea; on the right, as far as Cape Martin, which steeps its wooded 
slopes in the water. 

Everywhere, throughout this lovable landscape, we are in the house 
of Death; but how veiled, retiring, well-behaved he is! You never 
meet him face to face, although he rubs against you at every turn. 
You might even fancy that in this country, people were exempt from the 
common lot of humanity, for everything is accessory to the deception 
in which this Sovereign delights. Yet how we feel his presence, how 
we scent him, how frequently we catch a glimpse of the edge of his 
black robe ! Many roses and citron-flowers, forsooth, are necessary 
to prevent our detecting, in the breeze, the sickening odour from the 
chambers of the departed. 

Never a coffin in the streets, never the drapery of mourning, and 
never a funeral knell! The visitor, so wasted away, who till quite 
recently took his daily walk along the promenade, now never passes your 
window — nothing more! If you are surprised at his absence, and 
become uneasy about him, his landlord and all the servants answer you, 
smilingly, that he was getting on very well, and, by the doctor’s advice, 
he has gone to Italy. In each hotel, in fact, Death has his secret 
staircase, his confidants and confederates. Yet, many invalids have reco- 


vered in this locality, by coming sufficiently soon and returning every 
winter. 
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A moralist of yore would have said some beautiful things on the con- 
trast and contact of this elegance and gaiety and this bitter woe. 

It is midday, the promenade is deserted, and I return on board the 
Bel-Ami, where a modest lunch has been prepared for me by Raymond, 
who, attired in a white apron, is now frying potatoes. 

The afternoon I spent in reading, the wind continuing to blow vio- 
lently all the time, and the yacht tugging at its moorings, for we had 
been compelled to let go our second anchor. At last the motion of 
the boat made me drowsy, and I slept till Bernard came into the cabin 
to light the candles, when I found it was seven o'clock. As, however, 
the heavy swell along the quay made landing a difficult matter, I dined 
on board. 

Afterwards I went and sat on deck. Cannes, with its lights, was 
spread out before me. There is nothing prettier than a town lit up, and 
seen from the sea. To my left, the old quarter, where the houses seem 
to be climbing one over the other, mingled its lights with the stars; to my 
right, the gas-jets of La Croisette were shown, for a length of a mile and 
a half, like an immense serpent. | 

I reflect that in all these villas and hotels, people are assembled this 
evening, as they were yesterday, and as they will be to-morrow, and 
conversing. Conversing! Of what? Princes! the weather! And 
then ? The weather! Princes! And then? Nothing! 

Can anything be more depressing than a table d’héte conversation? 





I have lived in hotels, and have had abundant opportunity of noting 
the human mind in all its platitude. One must have determined to be 
supremely indifferent, if he does not groan with vexation, aversion, and 
shame, at hearing how the gift of speech may be ill-used. The ave- 
rage rich man, well-known, respected, and popular, and pleased with 
himself, knows and understands but little, yet speaks of knowledge and 
intelligence with distressing arrogance. 

Must not one really be blind, or full of senseless pride, to believe 
himself other than an animal, scarcely superior to other animals? Listen, 
while they are seated at table, poor things! They talk. They talk with 
frankness, confidence and good-nature; and that they call an exchange of 
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ideas. What ideas? They say where they have been, — ‘‘the road 
was very pretty, but, coming back, it was rather cold” — ‘‘ the cooking 
at the hotel is not bad, although the food at restaurants is always a little 
stimulating ;’"» — and they say what they have done, what they are fond 
of, and what they think! 

I fancy I see their mind in all its enormity, like a monstrous freak 
of nature, preserved in spirits; I seem to be present at the slow hatching 
of the common-places which pass between them; their ears catch the 
meaningless trifles, and their mouths deliver them into the inert air which 
conveys them to me. 

But their loftiest, most solemn, and most respected ideas, what are 
they but the unexceptionable proof of eternal, universal, indestructible, 
omnipotent nonsense ? 

All their conceptions of the Deity, of the clumsy Deity, who blun- 
ders over and recommences his first creatures, who hears our secrets, 
and notes them down, of the Ruler whom they represent as_ soldier, 
jesuit, lawyer, or gardener, in armour, robes, or blouse; and their 
denials of the Deity, based on terrestrial logic, the arguments pro and 
con; the history of creeds, schisms, heresies and philosophies; their affir- 
mations and their doubts; all the puerilities of principles; the fierce and 
sanguinary violence of theory-mongers; the chaos of disputation; — all 
the feeble efforts of these poor creatures, who are so powerless to learn, 
or form an idea, or even guess, and yet are so prompt to believe, prove 
that they have been cast on the world, in this puny condition, solely for the 
purpose of eating and drinking, of perpetuating the race, and of composing 
songs, with internecine strife as a pastime. 

Happy are they whom life satisfies, who enjoy themselves, and are 
content. 

There are people who like everything, and who are enchanted by 
everything. They like the sun and the rain, the snow and the fog, the 
holidays and the quiet of their home, all that they see, do, say, and 
hear. 

They lead a gentle, satisfied life in the midst of their offspring. The 


others have an agitated existence of pleasure and distraction. 
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Neither the one class, nor the other, is weary of life. Life is for them 
a kind of interesting play, in which they themselves are actors, a good 
and varied piece, which, without startling them too much, engrosses their 
whole attention. 

But other men, surveying with a rapid glance the narrowed confines 
of possible gratifications, are dismayed by the nothingness of happiness, 
the monotonous poverty of earthly joys. 

When they have reached the age of thirty, their experience is complete. 
What should they further expect? Distraction is no longer possible; they 
have gone the round of our meagre pleasures. 

Happy are they who feel not the sickening monotony of the same 
actions repeated day after day; who have the strength to tread the same 
unvaried path, amid the same surroundings, and having before their eyes 
an horizon and a sky everlastingly the same. Happy are they who do 
not perceive with infinite loathing, that nothing changes or passes away, 
nothing fresh appears, and that all is weariness. 

Must we be dull, narrow-minded, and easily pleased, in order to be 
satisfied with things as they are. How is it that the world’s public 
has not yet cried, ‘‘Curtain!”’ and demanded the next act, which shall 
be played with other beings than men, of other shapes, with other 
heads, surrounded by other plants, stars, and contrivances, and _perfor- 
ming other deeds? 

Truly, therefore, has no one yet felt a hatred of the human face 
which is always the same, a hatred of the animals which seem living 
machines, with invariable instincts, transmitted from the first to the last 
of their race; a hatred of landscapes perpetually the same, and a hatred 
of pleasures renewed unceasingly? 

Take refuge, they say, in the love of Science and of the Arts. 

But they do not see that we are imprisoned in ourselves, condemned 
to drag our humanity about with us, as a convict drags his weary 
chains at every step, without the hope of escaping beyond our narrow 
confines. 

The entire progress achieved by the brain of man, consists in esta- 
blishing material facts, with the help of instruments ridiculously imperfect, 
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which, nevertheless, do supplement his incapacity to some extent. Once 


or twice in each generation, some poor investigator, who dies in poverty, 
discovers that the air contains a gas hitherto unknown, that, by rubbing 
sealing-wax on cloth, an imponderable, mysterious, unqualifiable force is 
disengaged, that among the myriads of stars there is one, not yet 
recorded, although in close proximity to another which has been recognized 
and catalogued a long time. What does it matter? 

Our maladies come from microbes. Good. But whence do we get 
the microbes? And these invisible organisms, too, must have maladies? 
And whence come the stars? 

We know nothing, we see nothing, we do nothing — nay! we can 
neither guess nor imagine anything; we are confined absolutely to ourselves. 
And people go into ecstasies over the prodigies of the human intellect! 

The Arts? Painting consists in reproducing in colour monotonous 
landscapes, with no resemblance at all to nature, and in drawing men, 
and trying, but never successfully, to make them look like life. For years 
we apply ourselves assiduously, but uselessly, to copy what we see; and 
our motionless, dumb renderings of the actions of life, scarcely suffice 
for a practised eye to discover what we have attempted. 

Why should we make these efforts? Why this vain imitation, this 
common-place reproduction of things so wearisome in themselves? Alas! 

Poets try to do with words what painters try to do with shades of 
colour. And yet again, why? 

When we have read a few of the most skilful and ingenious, it is 
useless to take up another. Even they can tell us nothing more ; 
being men, they can but imitate man! They exhaust themselves in a 
sterile labour; for, as man never varies, their vain words do but echo his 
monotony. Since our brief thought has exercised itself, man is unchanged ; 
his opinions, his beliefs, and his feelings are the same. He has not 
advanced, or receded; he has not moved. What avails it to learn what 
I am; to read what I think; to see myself in the common-place adven- 
tures of a romance? 

Ah! If poets could travel through space, explore the stars, relate 
their experience in other universes, with other beings, provide me constantly 
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with a succession of fresh natures, of things altogether new in shape 
and significance, if they could take me ever into unknown regions, replete 
with novelties and surprises, open mysterious portals on unlooked for and 
marvellous horizons, I would read them night and day. But they, poor 
weaklings, can but alter the position of a word, and show me my image 
as the painters do. And what is the good of it all? 

For the thoughts of man are immutable. 

The precise limits, narrow yet impassable, when once reached, the 
mind goes round and round as a horse does in a circus, or as an 
insect, imprisoned in a bottle, fluttering, and bruising itself against the 
sides. 

And yet, failing anything better, thought is our solace; we can find 
nothing so good, nothing gives us so profound and pervading a joy. 

On my little craft, tossed about by the waves, of which one alone 
could fill and upset it, I know and feel how absolutely unreal is all our 
presumed knowledge. 

The world itself, floating in space, is still more isolated and lost 
than this boat floating on the waves; one is just as important as 
the other; each will accomplish its destiny, and I rejoice to feel the 
nullity of faiths, and the vanity of hopes which our insect-pride would 


engender. 


I turned in, and, lulled by the rocking of the boat, slept soundly, 
as one can sleep on the water, until Bernard called me, and reported: 
‘‘Bad weather, sir. We cannot start this morning.” 

Another day at Cannes. 

About noon the west wind got up again, though not so strong as 
yesterday, and I resolved to take advantage of it, and visit the squadron 
in the Gulf of Juan. 

The Bel-Ami, in crossing the roadstead, was driven wildly along, and 
I had to steer with great caution, so as not to ship, at each lurch, 
large quantities of water. But I soon gained the shelter of the island, 
and passed under the fortress of Sainte-Marguerite. 


The wall of the fortress is reared on wave-beaten rocks, but is scarcely 
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higher than the adjoining land. Its position resembles that of a head 
sunk between two high shoulders. 

You can very plainly see the place where Bazaine got down. It was 
not necessary to be an expert gymnast to slip over those complacent 
rocks. 

Every circumstance of his escape was related to me by a man who 
pretended to be, and who may have been, well-informed on the subject. 

Bazaine was left tolerably free, and was allowed to see his wife and 
children every day. Now, Madame Bazaine, who was of a determined 
nature, told her husband that she would go quite away with the children, 
if he did not escape; and she divulged her plan. The dangers of the 
undertaking, and the uncertainty of success, made him hesitate; but when 
he saw his wife thoroughly resolved to execute her threat, he consented. 

Day by day, playthings were introduced into the fortress for the use of 
the children, and, by degrees, a complete set of miniature calisthenic 
apparatus. With these was made the knotted rope which was to assist 
the Marshal in his attempt. It was made slowly, so as not to arouse 
suspicion, and was carefully concealed by a friendly hand in a corner 
of the court-yard. 

The date of the escape was then fixed. A Sunday was chosen, it 
having been noticed that the surveillance was less strict on this day. 

Madame Bazaine then went away for some time. 

The Marshal generally walked about in the court-yard of the building 
till eight o’clock in the evening, in company with the Governor, a kindly 
man whose conversation pleased him. Then he would retire to his 
apartments, the door of which was bolted and padlocked by the chief- 
warder, in the presence of his superior. 

The evening of the escape, Bazaine feigned to be unwell, and wished 
to retire an hour earlier than usual. He went to his room, in fact; but 
as soon as the Governor had left to look for the warder and instruct 
him to lock up the prisoner, the Marshal slipped out again, and hid 
himself in the court-yard. 

The door was duly locked, and the officials returned to their 


quarters. 
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About eleven o'clock, Bazaine left his hiding-place, taking with him 
the rope-ladder. He secured one end of it, and let himself down on 
to the rocks. 

In the early morning, an accomplice loosened the rope, and threw it 
over the wall. 

At half past eight, the Governor of Sainte-Marguerite, surprised at not 
yet having seen his prisoner, whose custom was to go out early every 
morning, enquired after him. _Bazaine’s valet refused to enter his master’s 
room. 

At nine o'clock, the Governor forced the door, and found the bird 
flown. 

Madame Bazaine, on her part, in order to carry out her plan, had 
confided in a man to whom her husband had formerly rendered signal 
service. She appealed to a grateful heart, and obtained a devoted, 
energetic ally. They settled together all the details; then she betook 
herself to Genoa, under an assumed name, and hired, as if for a trip to 
Naples, a small Italian steamer, at a thousand francs a day, on the 
understanding that the voyage should last at least one week, and that 
it might be extended for an equal period on the same terms. 

The vessel started on its voyage; but scarcely had it got to sea, 
when the lady traveller appeared to change her mind, and she asked the 
captain if he would object to call at Cannes for her sister-in-law. This 
was, of course, willingly assented to, and, on Sunday evening, anchor was 
cast in the Gulf of Juan. 

Madame Bazaine landed, and giving instructions that the boat should 
wait for her, went away. 

Her trusty accomplice was already on the promenade of La Croisette, 
with another boat in readiness, and they crossed the channel between 
the mainland and the little island of Sainte-Marguerite. There was her 
husband on the rocks, with his face bruised, his hands bleeding, and his 
clothes torn! The water being rather rough, he was obliged to wade a 
certain distance to reach the boat, which, otherwise, had been dashed 
to pieces. 


When they had again reached the land, the boat was abandoned. 
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Then they got into the boat belonging to the steamer, which, all the 
while, had remained under steam. Madame Bazaine explained that her 
sister-in-law was not well enough for the voyage, and, pointing to the 
Marshal, she added : 

‘‘Having no servant with me, I have engaged this man. The stupid 


fellow has just had a fall on the rocks, and knocked himself about as you 


see. Kindly let him go with the sailors, and let him have what is neces- 
sary to dress his wounds and mend his clothes.” 

So Bazaine went between decks. 

The following morning, early, they had gained the open sea. Madame 
Bazaine again changed her plan, and, complaining of being unwell, was 
taken back to Genoa. 

But the news of the escape had already spread, and the. people 
gathered in a noisy mob beneath the windows of the hotel where: they 
had taken up their quarters. The tumult at length became so great 
that the terrified landlord found a secret means of escape for his 
guests. 

I give the story as I heard it, and vouch for nothing. 


We approach .the squadron. The six ironclads, drawn up in a line, 
look like war-towers built in the sea. They are the Colbert, the Deévas- 
tation, the Amiral-Duperré, the Courbet, the Indomptable, and the Richelieu. 
There are, in addition, two cruisers, the Hirondelle, and the Milan, and 
four torpedo-boats which are about to go through their evolutions in the 
bay. 

I shall visit the Courbet, as it is reputed the most perfect type of our 
navy. 

Nothing enables one to realize what human labour means, the minute 
and formidable labour of that little animal with skilful hands, so well as 
these enormous iron citadels, which float and move about with an army of 
soldiers, an arsenal of colossal arms, and which, yet, are made of small 
portions, closely fitted, welded, bolted together, — the work of pigmies and 
of giants. 

They at once show the genius and the impotence, and all the irre- 
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claimable barbarism of this active, weak race, which thus employs its 
efforts in creating engines for its own destruction. 

The men who formerly built with stones cathedrals of lace-work, 
fairy palaces to shelter childish or pious dreams, were they not every whit 
as good as those of the present day, who launch on the waters houses 
of steel, temples of Death? 

Just as I am about leaving the ship, to get on board again of my 





own little shell, I hear the sound of musketry on shore. It is the 
regiment stationed at Antibes skirmishing on the sands and in the pine- 
woods. The smoke rises in white mists, like clouds of cotton, which 
disperse, and we see the red trousers of the soldiers running along the shore. 

The naval officers, all at once interested, point their telescopes to the 
land, and become excited over the mimicry of war. 

When I merely think of this word, War, I become horrified as at 
hearing of witchcraft, of the Inquisition, of things obsolete, abhorred, and 
unnatural. 

When we hear of anthropophagi, we smile proudly and assert our 
superiority over the savages. Who are the savages, the real savages? 


Those who fight to eat the conquered, or those who fight to kill, only 
to kill? 
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The little soldiers, yonder, are intended to be killed, just as a ‘flock 


of sheep driven along the road. They will fall on some plain, the head 
cloven by a sword-cut, or the chest pierced by a bullet; and they are young 
men, too, who are able to work, produce, and be useful. Their fathers are 
poor and old; their mothers, who, for twenty years, have loved and 
cherished them, as mothers only can cherish, will, a few months hence, hear 
that the son whom they have reared with so much care, expense, and love, 
was thrown like a dog into a hole, after being torn open by a cannon- 
ball, trodden down, crushed, and mangled by a charge of cavalry. From 
how many homes will be heard the bitter cry — ‘‘Oh! why did they kill 
our boy, our hope, our pride, our life?”. Ay, why? 

War! That is — to fight, and butcher, and massacre! And we have, 
in these days, with our civilisation, with the spread of knowledge, and 
in spite of the philosophical stage at which people believe the human 
intellect to have arrived, schools where to kill is taught, to kill at a 
distance and with perfection, many men at a time, to kill poor herded 
and driven wretches, burdened with families, and guilty of no crimes. 

But what is most astonishing is that the people do not rise against 
their rulers; that society in a body does not revolt at this single word 
War. Wherein lies the difference between monarchies and republics? 

Alas! we shall ever live under the burden of the old and odious customs, 
of the criminal prejudices, of the fierce ideas of barbarian ancestors, for 
we are brutes, and shall for ever remain brutes, ruled by hopeless instinct, 
and never varying. 

Would not any other man but Victor Hugo have been dishonoured for 
uttering so loud a cry of deliverance and truth as this? 

‘‘Now is might of arms called violence, and is about to be judged : 
War is put on its trial. Civilisation holds the brief on behalf of the 
human race, and prefers the criminal charge against commanders and 
conquerors. The people begin to understand that the enlargement of a 
crime is no mitigation of it; that if to kill is a crime, to kill many is 
no extenuating circumstance; that if to steal is a disgrace, to invade 
cannot be a glory. 

‘‘Ah! let these absolute truths be proclaimed, let war be condemned.” 
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Vain anger! A poet’s indignation! War is more respected than 
ever. 

A clever practitioner in this line of business, an eminent slaughterer, 
Count von Moltke, one day replied to the delegates of peace in the following 
remarkable words : — 

‘‘'War is an institution of divine origin, one of the world’s most sacred 
laws. It maintains among men all noble sentiments, honour, disinteres- 
tedness, virtue, courage, and, in a word, saves them from sinking into 
the most abject materialism.” 

So that to assemble in bodies of hundreds of thousands of men, to walk 
night and day without rest, to think of nothing, to study nothing, to 
learn nothing, to be useful to nobody, to rot in filth, to lie in mire, to 
live at a level of brute-life, to pillage towns, to burn villages, to ruin 
people : then to meet another mass of human game, to rush on it, to 
make lakes of blood, plains of pounded flesh, mingled with muddy and 
bloody earth, heaps of corpses with mangled limbs or scattered brains, 
with profit to no one, and to perish in the corner of a field, whilst 
your old parents, your wife and children die heart-broken and_ in 


want 





This is what is called ‘‘not sinking into abject materialism.” 

These men of war are the scourge of the world. We struggle against 
nature, ignorance, and obstacles of all kinds, to render the miseries of 
life less hard. Some men, philanthropists and sages, wear out their 
existence in working at, and seeking what may aid, relieve, and solace 
their brothers : we see them intent on their useful labour, amassing disco- 
veries, enlarging the human intellect, extending the bounds of knowledge, 
each day adding something thereto, and giving to their country well-being, 
comfort, and strength. 

War comes, and in a few months, the generals have destroyed the 
labour, the patience, and the talent of twenty long years—— 

And this is ‘‘ not sinking into abject materialism.” 

We have seen war. We have seen men returned to brutes once 
again, maddened, killing for pleasure, from fear, in bravado, or for show. 
In the licence of war, when right no longer exists, when law is dead, 
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when every trace of justice has disappeared, we have seen innocent people, 
found on the line of march, suspected and shot, because they showed 
signs of fear. We have seen dogs chained at their master’s doors prac- 
tised at as targets, with a new pattern of revolver. We have seen 
bullets fired, in pure wantonness, among cattle lying in a field, for no 
reason, merely to use fire-arms, and to have something to talk and laugh 
over 

And this is ‘‘ not sinking into abject materialism.” 

To invade a country, to slaughter a man who defends his house, 
because he is in a blouse and does not wear the képi, to burn the homes 
of miserable beings already starving, to destroy their furniture, or lay 
hands on whatever is of value, to drink the wine stored in the cellars, 
to violate the women found in the streets, to reduce property of untold 
value to ashes, and to leave behind misery and cholera 

This is ‘‘ not sinking into abject materialism. ” 

What have they done, then, to show even a small amount of 


intelligence, these men of war? Nothing. What have they invented? 


Cannons and rifles, — that’s all. Has not Pascal, the inventor of 


the wheel-barrow, done far more for man by this simple, practical, 
idea of adjusting a wheel to two poles, than Vauban, the inventor of 
modern fortification? 

What remains to us of Greece? Books and sculpture. Have her con- 
quests, or her productions, immortalised her? Was it the Persian invasion 
which prevented her from sinking into hideous materialism? Did the incur- 
sions of the barbarian outer world save and regenerate Rome? Did the 
first Napoleon continue the great intellectual movement commenced by the 
philosophers at the end of last century? 

Ah! well, if governments in this way assume the right of annihi- 
lation over peoples, we must not be surprised if sometimes peoples assume 
an equal right over governments. 

They resist and rightfully too. No one has an absolute right to control 
others. This right can only exist for the benefit and with the consent of 
those governed. It is as much the duty of those who govern to avoid war, 
as it is the duty of the captain of a vessel to avoid shipwreck. 
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When a captain loses his vessel, he is brought to trial, and if found 
guilty of negligence, or even of want of skill, he is condemned. 

Why should not governments be judged after each war that has been 
waged? If nations understood that, if they executed justice themselves on 
these homicides in authority, refused to be killed without reason, and turned 
their weapons against those who have armed them for massacre that 


day would war cease. But that day will never come! 


April 8th, 3.0. m. Agay. 

‘¢ Fine weather, sir.” 

I get up and go on deck. The sea is smooth, the infinite sky resem- 
bles an immense shadowy vault, sown with seeds of fire. A very gentle 
land breeze is blowing. 

As soon as coffee is prepared, we drink it, and then, without losing 
a moment, the wind being favourable, we are off. 

We glide along, over the tranquil bay, towards the open sea. We 
soon lose sight of the shore, and see nothing around us but darkness. 
What a sensation! What a disturbing, yet delicious experience, to float 
into this empty night, into such utter silence, far from all! It seems 
as if we had left the world, and never were to reach another port, or 
see another shore; that there will be no more daylight for us. At 
my feet a small lantern lights the compass which points the course we 
are taking. As we know not what wind we may have when the sun 
rises, we must go fully three miles out to double Cape Roux and the 
Drammond in safety. The lights are hung out (the port light red, the 
starboard green), to keep clear of accidents, and I get excited over the 
silent, continuous, and peaceful flight. 

All at once a cry is heard ahead. I start, for the voice is very 
near. J see nothing, nothing but this dense wall of darkness, through 
which I make my way, and which closes again behind me. Raymond, 
who is on watch at the bow, calls out: ‘‘It’s a tartan going east; lay 
off, sir, and we'll pass astern of her.” 

And then, quite close, a terrible, vague phantom rears itself, the tall 
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floating spectre of a sail, looming in the darkness one instant, and 
vanishing the next. Nothing is more strange, more weird, more impressive, 
than these sudden apparitions at night on the sea. Fishing boats 
and sand boats never carry lights. They are only seen, therefore, when 
right alongside; and your heart quakes as at a supernatural vision. 

Afar off I hear a bird whistling. It draws near, passes, and is gone. 
Why am I not free to travel like that? 

Dawn appears at last, slowly and gently, without a cloud, and day 
follows, a true summer’s day. 

Raymond is positive that we shall have an east wind. Bernard sticks 
to the west, and advises me to alter our course and to sail on the 
starboard tack for the Drammond which is seen in the distance. I, at 
once, follow his advice, and, under the gentle impulse of a dying breeze, 
we approach the Esterel. 

The long line of red coast, reflected in the blue water, produces a 
violet hue. The picturesque shore is studded with many points, indented 
with numerous bays, fringed with fantastic rocks, and topped by moun- 
tain peaks of infinite variety. On the slopes, the pine forests mount to 
the granite summits which resemble castles, or towns, or armies in bat- 
talions of stone. And the sea is so clear below that here and there can 
be seen the sandy or weedy bottom. 


On certain days I experience a horror of existence to such a degree 
as to wish for annihilation. -I feel, even to acute suffering, the unwa- 
vering monotony of landscape, faces, and thoughts. I marvel at, and 
loathe, the tameness of the Universe; the triviality of all things fills me 
with aversion, the emptiness of human dreams overwhelms me. 

But there are, on the contrary, other days when I enjoy everything 
in animal fashion. If my mind, tormented or surfeited with work, is 
uneasy, or springs at hopes which do not belong to our race, and then 
relapses into a contempt for all, after having ascertained the nothingness 
of all, my animalism revels in all. the intoxications of life. I delight 
in the sky as a bird does, in the forests as a prowling wolf, in the 


rocks as a chamois, in the deep grass as a horse to roll in and scamper 
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through, and in the transparent water as a fish. I feel, vibrating within 
me, something of all the animal species, of all their instincts, of all their 
‘varied capacities of enjoyment. I love the earth as these lower creatures 
do, and not as we, men, do. I love it without admiring it, without 
going into raptures over it, and without professing a lofty enthusiasm, 
I love with a love instinctive and profound, humble and sacred, all that 
lives, all that grows, all that we see; for all these things concern only 
my eyes and my heart; my soul remains tranquil and is undisturbed 
by the days and the nights, the rivers, the seas, the tempests, the woods, 
the auroras, and the glance and beauty of woman. 

The water caressing the sand on the shore, or the granite of the 
rocks, affects me deeply, and the joy which I feel, when driven along 
by the wind and borne on the waves, arises from the savage primeval 
instinct within me and its complete harmony with the natural forces of 
the world. 

On a fine day like the present I have, in my veins, the blood of 
the old wanton, vagabond fauns; I am no longer the brother of man 
alone, but the brother of all beings and of all things. 

The sun rises above the horizon. The breeze falls as it did the day 
before yesterday, but the west wind predicted by Bernard does not come 
any more than the east wind announced by Raymond. 

Until ten o’clock we float motionless as a waif; then a light puff 
from seaward sets us again in motion, sinks, rises again, teases the sail, 
seems mocking us, deluding us with the promise of a breeze which 
never comes. It is nothing — the fluttering of a fan, the sigh of a 
woman; yet it is enough to prevent our keeping to one spot. The 
porpoises, those clowns of the sea, gambol around us, dart suddenly 
out of the water as though they were about to fly, pass through 
the air with lightning speed, plunge in again, and then re-appear 
further off. 

Towards one o'clock, when we are directly opposite Agay, the breeze 
dies completely, and I perceive that I shall have to remain outside the 
harbour, unless I man the small boat and tow the yacht in. 

Accordingly I direct the two men to get into the boat and they 
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commence to pull, the yacht following at a distance of some thirty yards, 
a fierce sun pouring down upon us all the time, blistering the deck of 
the yacht. 

The two sailors rowed at a very slow and measured pace, like two 
pieces of worn-out machinery which are all but useless, yet continue 
their regular methodical action. 

The roadstead of Agay forms a picturesque, well-sheltered basin, shut 
in on one side by upright rocks of reddish hue which are overlooked 
by the semaphore at the top of the hill, and are continued in the 
direction of the open sea by the Ile d’Or, so named from its golden 
colour; on the opposite side of the basin runs a line of low rocks ending 
in a small promontory level with the water, and on which a lighthouse 
marks the entrance to the harbour. 

At the end of the basin is an inn resorted to by captains of vessels 
driven hither in stress of weather, and by fishermen in summer time, a 
railway station at which only two trains stop during the whole day, and 
where no passenger ever seems to arrive or depart, and a pretty river 
burying itself in the Estérel as far as the valley named, I believe, Val 
Infernet, a valley full of oleanders as an African ravine. 

No highway leads from the interior to this delightful retired bay ; 
only a path, which no vehicle dare follow, leads to Saint-Raphaél, passing 
by the porphyry quarries of the Drammond. So we are right among 
the mountains, in absolute seclusion. 

I resolve to walk about till night-fall along the paths lined so boun- 


tifully with rock-roses and lentisk-trees. The strong odour of these wild 


plants mingles with the resinous breath of the immense forest of pines, 
which seems panting in the heat. 


An hour’s walk brought me to the middle of a bright open piece of 
forest, on a gentle mountain slope. The purple granites, — those bones 
of the world, — seemed to be red-hot in the sun, and I was going 
along slowly, contented as, I suppose, the lizards must have been on the 
burning stones, when I saw, at the top of the hill, coming towards me, 


but not aware of my presence, two lovers, wholly absorbed in their 
day-dream. 
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It was a charmingly pretty sight — these two beings, side by side, 
descending with unconscious steps through the shadow and sunshine which 
checkered the hill side. 

She was gracefully but simply attired in a grey travelling costume 
and a defiant, coquettish felt hat. 

Him, | hardly saw. 

I noted, however, that he had a gentlemanly bearing. I had seated 
myself behind the trunk of a pine, to watch them pass. They did not 
perceive me, and continued to descend, holding one another by the 
waist, without saying a word —a silence which seemed to intensify an 
inexpressible love. 

When they were out of sight, I felt lonely and oppressed by a sadness 
of heart. Some evidence of real bliss in this world had been vouchsafed 
me, a happiness to which | was a stranger, and of a kind which, I felt, 
was the best of all. I retraced my steps towards the bay of Agay, 
too weary now to continue my walk. 

Until the evening I lay stretched on the grass by the river side, and 
about seven o’clock went into the inn to dine. 

My men had given the landlord notice of my coming, and he had, 
accordingly, prepared for me. My dinner was laid in a whitewashed 
room, near another table, where, face to face, and watching each other 
with languishing eyes, the couple who had but so recently disturbed my 
thoughts, were already dining. I felt ashamed of myself at this intrusion, 
as if committing some unbecoming and startling act. 

They regarded me for some seconds, and then spoke to one another 
in an undertone. 

The inn-keeper, who had known me for some time, seated himself 
near me, and began to talk of boars and rabbits, of the fine weather 
and the mistral, of an Italian captain who had stayed there a few nights 
ago; then, to flatter me, he extolled the sea-going qualities of my yacht, 
of which I could see, through the window, the black hull, and the tall 
mast carrying its red and white pennant at the top. 

My fellow-guests, who had made a very slight dinner, went out 
immediately afterwards. I stayed behind to watch the thin crescent of 
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the new moon shedding its light over the little roadstead, until I saw 


my canoe approaching the shore, its wake forming a long streak across 


the motionless, pale mirror of the water. 

When I got down to the boat, the same two lovers were standing 
by the water’s edge. 

And as, with the hurried strokes of the oarsmen, the shore receded 
from me, their dark forms standing side by side still met my gaze. 
The bay, the night, the sky, were full of their presence, so abundantly 
was their love exhaled and spread over the horizon, a love mysterious 
and beautiful, a symbol of perfect felicity. 

And long after I had returned on board the yacht, I remained on 
deck, sad without knowing why, regretting I knew not what, unable to 
make up my mind to go into the cabin, as if I could enjoy yet more 
of the ethereal harmony diffused around that happy pair lingering on the 
shore. 

All at once a light appeared at one of the windows of the inn and 
their outlines again became visible. My loneliness then seemed insup- 
portable; and in this gentle night air of spring, in the faint sound 
of the waves rippling on the shore, under the sharp-pointed crescent now 
sinking into the ocean, I felt in my heart such a craving of love, that 
I was desponding and miserable in the extreme. 

Then, feeling ashamed of this weakness, and not willing to confess 
myself as like other men, I accused the moonlight of having disturbed 
my reason. 

It has moreover always been my belief that the moon exercises a mys- 
terious influence over the human brain. 

It produces in poets a wandering of the mind, making them either 
delightfully entertaining or ridiculously incoherent : and on lovers it 
produces the same effect as an induction coil on the electric current. 
The man who loves the sun in a normal way, worships the moon with 
frenzy. 

A young and charming woman contended with me one day, I cannot 
now remember on what occasion, that moon-strokes are a thousand times 


more dangerous than sun-strokes. ‘‘ You get them,” said she, ‘‘ without 
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knowing it, while walking out on fine nights, and you never get over 
them. You become mad, not furiously mad, nor is the madness of such 
a kind as to call for constraint; but the lunacy is altogether special, 
quiet yet continuous, you no longer think on any subject like other 
mortals.” 

I must assuredly have had a moon-stroke this evening, for I felt devoid 
of reason, delirious, and woefully dejected. That little crescent, sinking 
yet nearer and nearer into the water, had done all the mischief, and was 
crushing my heart. 

What is there so seductive in this moon, an old defunct star, which 
obtrudes its sad visage and yellow funereal light to unnerve those. of us 
who are already disturbed by wandering thoughts? 


Do we love it because it is dead, as the poet Haraucourt says : 


Puis ce fut l’Age blond des tiédeurs et des vents. 

La lune se peupla de murmures vivants ; 

Elle eut des mers sans fond et des fleuves sans nombre, 
Des troupeaux, des cités, des fleurs, des cris joyeux. 
Elle eut l'amour; elle eut ses arts, ses lois, ses dieux, 


Et lentement rentra dans |’ombre. 


Do we love the moon because the poets, to whom we owe the eternal 
illusion with which our existence is enveloped, have filled our vision with 
all the images seen by them in its beams, and have taught us to 
appreciate, in a thousand ways, with enhanced sensibility the gentle, yet 
constant spell which she casts upon our planet? 

When she rises behind the trees, when she pours her quivering 
light on a flowing river, or through the boughs over a sandy path, 
when she rises lonely in the dark, vacant sky, when she declines towards 
the sea, shedding along the wavy liquid surface a long train of light, do 
we not recall all the sweet verses with which she has inspired our sublime 
lyrics ? 

If, with a light and gladsome heart, we walk abroad at night, and see 
her circular, yellow orb poised just over a roof and watching us, the immortal 


ballad of Alfred de Musset rings in our memory. 
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And is it not he, the lnughing,, jesting poet, who makes us see it 
with his eyes? 
C’était dans la nuit brune, 
Sur le clocher jauni 
La lune 


Comme un point sur un I. 


Lune, quel esprit sombre 
Proméne au bout d’un fil 
Dans l’ombre 


Ta face ou ton profil? 


If, with a heart oppressed by sadness, we walk in bright moonlight 
along the shore do we not, in spite of ourselves, recite those grand 
melancholy lines? 


Seule, au-dessus des mers, la lune, voyageant, 


Laisse dans les flots noirs tomber ses pleurs d'argent. 


If, in the middle of the night, we wake, and our couch is illumined 
by a silvery beam entering through the window, do we not seem to behold, 
descending towards us, the white vision evoked by Catulle Mendés ? 


Elle venait, avec un lis dans chaque main, 


La pente d’un rayon lui servant de chemin. 


If, when walking through the fields, in the evening, we hear some 
farm dog utter his long and doleful whine, are we not suddenly struck 


with the remembrance of that beautiful passage in the Hurleurs of Leconte 
de Lisle? 


Seule, la lune pile, en écartant la nue, 
Comme une morne lampe oscillait tristement. 
Monde muet, marqué d’un signe de colére 
Débris d'un globe mort au hasard dispersé, 
Elle laissait tomber de son orbe glacé, 


Un reflet sépulcral sur !’Océan polaire. 


In a summer evening’s stroll, we saunter gently along the road, 
holding the hand and kissing the brow of our beloved, and our arm 


encircling her waist; she is a little weary, a little sad, and walks with 
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slower steps and downcast eyes; a seat is reached, under foliage bathed 





in moonlight, as by a tranquil flood 


Do not the following charming lines then recur to our enraptured 
thought, as an exquisite song of love? 


Et réveiller, pour s’asseoir 4 sa place, 


Le clair de lune endormi sur le banc! 


Can we see the crescent moon, tracing, as this evening, its sharp 
profile on a sky besprinkled with stars, without thinking of the conclusion 
of that master-piece of Victor Hugo, Booz endormi ? 


... Et Ruth se demandait, 
Immobile, ouvrant l’ceil 4 demi sous ses voiles, 
Quel Dieu, quel moissonneur de I’éternel été, 
Avait, en s’en allant, négligemment jeté 


Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles! 


And who has ever described the moonlight, so befriending to lovers, 
better than Victor Hugo has done in these words? 


La nuit vint, tout se tut; les flambeaux s’éteignirent 
Dans les bois assombris, les sources se plaignirent, 
Le rossignol, caché dans son nid ténébreux, 

Chanta comme un poéte et comme un amoureux. 
Chacun se dispersa sous les profonds feuillages. 

Les folles en riant entrainérent les sages ; 

L’amante s’en alla dans l’ombre avec |’amant; 

Et troublés comme on l’est en songe, vaguement, 
Ils sentaient par degrés se méler a leur Ame, 

A leurs discours secrets, 4 leurs regards de flamme, 
A leurs cours, a leurs sens, 4 leur molle raison, 


Le clair de lune bleu qui baignait l’horizon. 


And I also remember that beautiful prayer to the moon at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh book of the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 

Yet, for all that, these songs of men are not sufficient of themselves 
to instil into our heart the sentimental melancholy with which this poor 


star endows us. 


cae 
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In spite of ourselves, without knowing why or wherefore, we pity 


the moon; and on that account we love it. 

The tenderness that we bestow on it is thus mingled with pity as 
for an elderly female, for, whatever the poets may say, we have a vague 
suspicion that the moon is not dead. Planets, like women, may need 
husbands, and may not the poor moon, rejected of the sun, have vowed 
to. remain an old maid? 

It is thus that its timorous lustre fills us with flattering hopes and 
unobtainable desires. All that we vaguely and vainly long for on this 
earth, causes our heart to pulsate, under the pale rays of the moon, 
and with our eyes fixed upon it, impossible aspirations and unspeakable 
yearnings take possession of our senses. 

The slender crescent, a thread of gold, was now steeping its sharp 
point in the water, and gradually sinking down to the other point, which 
was so attenuated that I failed to note the last stages of its disappea- 
rance. 

Then I directed my attention to the inn. The shutters of the lighted 
window had just closed. A heavy dreariness came over me, and | 
crept into my cabin. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


(To be continued.) 








THE RED GENDARME 


The most fearsome shrew, and the most feared, in the parish of 
Saint-Nicholas, a big market town, situated half-way between Nancy and 
Lunéville, was unquestionably Madame Pellerin. The fame of her fierceness 
shot forth terror-inspiring rays for several leagues round. 

She was a perfect specimen of the domineering woman. Twenty years 
ago, she must have been quite a beauty, a beauty of the opulent and 
sturdy type, solidly put together, and worthy to pose as a model for 
one of those companion figures, representing Strength and Plenty, which 
stand with majestic indifference over the pediments of the triumphal gates 
of Nancy. 

But it was not under this serene, mythological, and somewhat undraped 
aspect, that Madame Pellerin was in the habit of displaying herself. Left 
a widow four years previously by Messire Pellerin, at the time of his death 
judge of Saint-Nicholas, where he administered justice in the name of the 
liege-lord of that country-side, who, for his part, only shewed his face there 


once a year, she had continued in a way to wear the weeds of mourning, 
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and clothed herself always in black — Who shall say whether out of 


attachment to the memory of the late Messire Pellerin, or as a reminder 
to the neighbourhood that, together with the goods and chattels of the 
deceased judge, she had inherited a remnant of his prestige and authority? 
Draped in this severe costume, she created, by her appearance, the impres- 
sion of a superior being, and one full threatening withal. When she 
made her entry into church on a Sunday, she advanced slowly, turning 
to the right and then to the left, with a big bow of ribbon bedizening 
her head, sending a searching glance along the rows of seats, to see if 
every one was in his or her proper place, and taking a mental note of 
any absences, any frivolous behaviour, and of all new frocks, so as to 
have her budget of gossip ready for the Curé, who dined with her after 
mass every Sunday. 

Happily, and as a kind of set-off against the terrifying effect produced 
by Madame Pellerin, Providence had vouchsafed her two daughters, who 
during this triumphal progress of their mother from one end of. the church 
to the other, walked modestly behind her, hand in hand, with a semi- 
menial air. 

Noses and eyes, bent low over mass-books and rosaries, as Madame 
Pellerin stalked by, were now raised again, as with a sneaking delight, the 
congregation watched the passing of Javotte-and-Jacquotte. 

Though they were not actually twins, the daughters of Madame Pellerin 
had every appearance of it, so close was the likeness between them : you 
would have fancied them two fac-similes of one and the same original, 
marvellously matched, and, when you saw them together, you could never 
imagine them apart. Their beauty chiefly consisted in this resemblance, 
and had that charm of juxtaposition which is found in a song by two 
voices, mediocre though they may be, so long as they are in tune, and 
similar in tone. 

Tall enough — yet not so tall as their mother — squarish in build, 
though without heaviness, and nicely proportioned, they represented a fine 
and pure specimen of the Lorraine breed, with their. symmetrical figures, 
and their placid, but well-marked features, at once animated by the rustic 
colouring of their cheeks, and softened by the veil of their light brown 
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hair, which the folds of their mob-caps could not quite keep from straying. 

As though they wanted to heighten their resemblance, already so complete, 
they cut out their dresses from the same pattern : for all their clothes 
they adopted the same measure and the same fashion, making them nearly 
always of the same stuffs. Thus it befell that very rarely indeed were they 
dressed differently from one another. 

In one point only did they differ : in the colour namely of their eyes : 
Jacquotte’s were light blue, inclined to grey, while those of Javotte owned 
to a more decided and a deeper tint. But who had ever seen their eyes! 
Seldom going out of doors, and then always accompanied by their inflexible 
mother, they were drilled to the most rigid modesty of demeanour, which 
did not admit, of their raising their eye-lids on any pretence. 

In the hopelessness of discovering in either of the young girls any sign 
to distinguish her from the other, the good folk of Saint-Nicholas had 
fallen into a way of looking on them as a being at once double and single, 
and so, running their names together, people called them Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte. In the instinctive logic of its grammar, the popular language 
always placed a singular verb after this noun of multitude, and it was a 
current expression, which surprised no one : ‘‘ Javotte-and-Jacquotte has 
got on a new dress to-day,” or else, ‘‘Javotte-and-Jacquotte is quite pale 
this morning, not a doubt but she has been crying already.” 

For cry she did, poor Javotte-and-Jacquotte, and that often, which, for 
that matter, was only natural, the character of Madame Pellerin being taken 
into account. This tyrannical creature kept her hand in at home, by making 
martyrs of those around her : she had long since ceased to find wenches 
in her own neighbourhood who would consent to enter her service, and 
those whom she was wily enough to enlist at a distance, in regions where 
her reputation had not yet penetrated, never tarried longer than four and 
twenty hours in that cheerful household. She had, however, ultimately 
chanced upon an idiot serving-maid, and a man not quite right in the 
head. The passive stupidity of this pair was a match for her violence, 
and she left them more or less alone. 

The natives of Patagonia, and of Tierra del Fuego, who are exposed to 


perpetual hurricanes, and torrents of rain, amid the most boisterous atmos- 
ae oe) 
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pheric conditions, lead the life of Eden itself in comparison with the existence 
of these two unhappy girls, rivetted by the laws of blood and of mankind 
to their inhuman mother. 

Madame Pellerin suffered from a never failing bad temper : she was 
endowed, besides, with an inexhaustible activity and indomitable health : 
thanks to these gifts of Heaven, or rather of Hades, she could rise before 
dawn, keep on her feet till late into the night, be the last in bed, and 
the first to wake next morning, full of fresh zest for harassing her unfor- 
tunate household. 

One day — one Whitsunday — Madame Pellerin, with her two daughters 
in the accustomed order of procession, was making her entry into the 
church, already filled with the faithful on their knees, their heads bent 
in that meditation wherein it is seemly to be plunged before taking part 
in the holy sacrament of the mass, when a noise of chairs being upset, 
caused her to turn her head and, with a furious stupefaction which flushed 
her face purple, she saw that, in her rear, the pious meditation was suddenly 
interrupted. People were whispering together, and gazing at her daughters, 
-and — so much her sharp eye had taken in at the very first glance — 
at the moment when Javotte-and-Jacquotte passed by one of the pews, of 
which the end was occupied by a lad of the place; the latter had stared 
in a curiously significant way at the sister who passed on his side, and 
whose skirt had brushed against his shoulder. Nothing had been said 
between them. Neither Javotte nor Jacquotte had raised her eyes, but the 
slight pink flush which had mounted to their cheeks, betrayed them, by 
shewing clear-sighted Madame Pellerin, that there evidently existed some 
sort of communication between her girls and the young fellow. It cost her 
a violent struggle within herself, not to break out in the open church : 
she confined herself to signifying by a dramatic gesture, that Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte were to walk in front of her : a wrathful look induced the 
audacious youngster to resume his interrupted meditation. He prudently 
slipped away, moreover, before the end of the service; Madame Pellerin, 
on the contrary, sat stock-still in her pew until everybody had left, and 
passing out through the sacristy,. the parsonage, and its bit of garden, 
she returned home by a back way, clutching her daughters by the skirts, 
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and walking with long strides, which forced poor Javotte-and-Jacquotte 
into a trot in order to keep up with their mother’s agitated pace. 

And as she trotted along she was all of a tremble, was poor Javotte- 
and-Jacquotte : she felt that this hurry was bringing both nearer the moment 
when the maternal lightning would flash out, and pulverise them. Madame 
Pellerin, habitually so talkative, not to say clamorous, had not uttered a 
single word during the walk : this obstinate silence aggravated the terrors 
of Javotte-and-Jacquotte. Once home again, while their mother was double- 
locking the house door, they crept hastily into their room : their first 
movement, naturally, was to throw themselves into each other’s arms with 
an outburst of tears, and then, leaning against the chintz-covered four- 
poster which they shared, they gazed at one another in silence, and with 
many a sad shake of the head. They started at every step of Madame 
Pellerin, as she moved about in the dining-room immediately under their 
own, and a cold sweat came over them, when they heard someone coming 
up the stairs. It was only the servant, to tell them that his Reverence 
the Curé was come, and that Madame was waiting dinner for them. 

They went downstairs : a furtive glance darted at their mother brought 
them some little relief; evidently Madame Pellerin was postponing the 
storm : the expected scene would not break out just yet; and the greeting 
of the Curé, who honoured their cheeks, still wet with tears, by his 
customary friendly little pats, shewed them that the worthy man knew 
nothing of the incident that had profaned his church. 

They took their places at table : the meal was a silent one, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Curé to enliven it. Madame Pellerin remained 
motionless and inscrutable : every one ate and drank as quickly as possible, 
and, as soon as the dessert appeared, the mother sent her daughters upstairs 
to their room. Then, first making sure that door and window were shut 
close, so that no one could hear her, she took up her position, with arms 
a-kimbo, in front of the Curé, who, still seated, was devoting his attention 
to a dish of fresh cherries stewed in kirsch. 

‘‘ Well, your Reverence,” she began, ‘‘ there are fine goings-on in this 
church of yours! Fine goings-on, in sooth, and what is more, under your 


nose and to my very beard.” 
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‘‘Beard” in her case was no metaphor, for the worthy dame’s chin 
and upper lip were shaded by little greyish curls of hair which it would 
have been difficult to class in the category of down and which she had 
every right to describe as beard. 

‘‘It is abominable!” she went on, ‘‘and there you sit without stirring 
an inch, entranced by your stewed cherries. You don’t seem to be aware 
that the Holy Temple is defiled.” 

The mild ecclesiastic submitted to being roused from his trance and, 
raising his head, answered with perfect calm : 

‘*You terrify me, my dear lady : the beadle has told me, to be sure, 
about a pile of chairs falling down with a certain noise, an occurrence 
which, no doubt, disturbed the pious meditations of the faithful and was 
a slight interruption to my own ministrations, but I see nothing scandalous 
in that, nor do I know of anything, beyond this trivial matter 

‘‘Then I will tell you, for I know a good deal more about it than you 
or your beadle. Your Reverence,” she announced in a solemn voice, 
‘‘your church is being turned into a lover’s trysting-place! ” 

The Curé flushed extremely red, pushed back his plate, sat bolt upright, 
and tried to get out an ‘‘Oh!” but indignation deprived him of his voice : 
his gesture alone expressed his terror and stupefaction. 

‘* And,” resumed Madame Pellerin, ‘‘ it is young Richardot who has 
been guilty of this scandalous conduct : I saw him with my own eyes, 
your Reverence, I caught the glances he exchanged with Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte, he found means, before my very face, though I didn’t hear a 


word said, to slip a note into their hands, a love-letter I'll dare swear. 


And this disgrace must needs be put upon me by young Richardot, the 


son of the adventurer who has stepped into my husband’s shoes!” 

The Curé, who had to some extent regained composure, timidly pointed 
out to Madame Pellerin that her husband having by this time been four 
years in his grave, it had not been feasible, notwithstanding all the respect 
due to his memory, to suspend the administration of justice in Saint-Nicholas, 
and that there had been nothing underhand in the way in which Richardot 
had succeeded worshipful Master Pellerin. 


‘But I’ve got him tight, this Richardot,’ the old woman continued, 
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as, with a familiar gesture of popular eloquence, she struck her chest with 
her open palm. ‘‘I have something at the bottom of my strong-box which 
will settle him, as well as his rascally son : I found the thing among 
my poor dear husband’s papers : a promissory note that, I dare say, he has 
forgotten — it is of old date and the creditor dead for many a long year 
— Pellerin bought it for a mere song, in the old days, when Richardot 
was only a junior clerk at Nancy. Armed with that, I will pursue this 
fellow, I will dishonour him, I will hound him out of the post he is so 
proud of! He will be forced to leave the neighbourhood and, if he takes 
my advice, he will get right away, he and his fine gentleman of a son, 
for I will follow them up, and start them off again until I have seen them 


” 








hang The rascals, the wretches 

She sank breathless into a chair, which groaned under her weight, still 
growling out : ‘‘ wretches, wretches!” 

Soon recovering from this weakness — thanks to the copious sprinkling 
of her purple face with cold water at the hands of the Curé — Madame 
Pellerin resumed, in a tone as soft and coaxing as her brutal nature 
permitted : 

‘*My dear Curé, I want your aid, your support in this distressing business. 
You see well enough that I must know what there is between this young 
scamp and my girls. I shall cross-examine the silly jades, but what shall 
I get out of them? Nothing but lies. They will vow and declare they have 
seen nothing, heard nothing, know nothing about it, never even knew there 
existed such a person as old Richardot, and still less a young Richardot. 
Alack! I can’t subject them to torture! Ah! if it was only allowed I shouldn't 
hesitate, it is the only sure way of making the dumb speak and getting the 
truth out of rebellious consciences, but nowadays, people have nothing on their 
lips but such words as ‘‘humanity” and ‘sensibility’, wax pitiful over 
rascals and look twice before letting even criminals suffer! What times we 
live in! You alone, my good abbé, can learn all about it, for to you they 
must tell everything. When you have them each ensconced in one of the two 
niches of your confessional, one on the right, the other on the left, why, 
question them paternally, shrewdly, without frightening them, leading them 
to hope for pardon while, at the same time, letting them see the enormity 
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of their sin : they will have no misgivings and will open their mouths — 
and when they have let the cat out of the bag you will come and 


share the secret with me. 


‘‘It is your plain duty,” she went on after a pause devoted to judging 


of the effect of her insidious harangue, ‘‘a sacred duty, my excellent Curé, 
to tell me all. It is a question of saving my honour, my dignity; fancy 
young Richardot leading astray the daughters of Madame Pellerin! What 
a godsend for my enemies! All Lorraine would burst out laughing at it, 
and I should burst, too — with rage. You are my sole support in this 
affair, and you, I am sure, are not going to abandon me.” 

The worthy Curé, who had long been acquainted with the amiable 
character of Madame Pellerin, had the presence of mind not to openly 
contradict the extraordinary proposition she made to him nor to give any 
signs of shirking the odious conspiracy she suggested. The honest eccle- 
siastic recognized the extreme gravity of the case and the legitimate anger 
of a mother wounded in what she held most dear : like her; he foresaw 
the difficulty of getting to the very bottom of the matter If, in any 
case, he added with a gesture of hesitation, if, in any case there was any 
matter to get to the bottom of. There was the rub! For suppose there 
was nothing in it, and that he should fall a-questioning the two little ones 
about an imaginary offence! 

‘‘You can see the risk with half an eye, my dear Madame Pellerin : 
you are too shrewd not to see it : we priests, who have the cure of souls, 
are bound to great prudence and extreme reserve : the Fathers of the 
Church and those authors who have specially dealt with the holy sacrament 
of confession, abound in examples to demonstrate the irreparable ills caused 
by the laudable, but inopportune zeal of certain father-directors and confes- 
sors : souls of perfect purity have been urged into the path of sin, and 
sullied by clumsy questioning. Without a doubt, when the penitent’s avowal 
is already half-begun, it is our mission to elicit a full confession so as 
to point out to the miserable sinner the gulf yawning beneath him and from 
which religion, in its mercy, can hold him back; but further than that I 
should be deeply reluctant to go——” 


Madame Pellerin roughly interrupted the worthy Curé in his evange- 
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lical circumlocutions of which she saw too clearly the evasive purpose. 

‘‘So then you refuse?” she cried, jumping up in a threatening attitude : 
‘‘you are against me : you are in league with my enemies : you defend 
the Richardots : you are afraid! You seem to very easily forget all that 
I have done for you and your baptismal fonts in fine red Vosges sandstone, 
which I had carved by Pierre Adam, and the screen for the choir for 
which Jean Lamour charged me no less than five hundred crowns, and the 
ostensorium that I brought from Germany, and our big peal of bells which 
I endowed along with poor dear Pellerin. And who repaired the pews? 
Who planted the peach-trees in the parsonage garden?” 

And she went through the whole catalogue of her bounties, adding the 
price of each one and giving its precise date, recorded in her memory 
more surely and exactly than in her cash-book. 

The Curé patiently submitted to these bitter recriminations, looking on 
himself as being martyred for the priesthood, made a sort of shuttle-cock 
of between his conscience and his interest. It must be said, to the credit 
of the worthy man, that he never hesitated : he rose, with much dignity, 
very humbly saluted his irascible benefactress, alleging the necessity of 
getting ready for vespers, and left the dining-room saying : — 

‘*Calm yourself, my dear Madame Pellerin : let each of us think it 
over, and in a few days, we will talk about it again : that will be wiser, 
trust me, than letting ourselves be hurried into acts of rashness.” 

She dryly answered that she had no need either of calmness or of 
reflection : that she now knew well enough what she had to do, and that 
she would be able to get along without him, far more easily than he 
would be able to do without her. She accompanied him as far as the outer 
door which she opened without bidding him either good-bye or au revoir. 

‘‘ What a vixen!” muttered the poor Curé when he had gone some 
steps up the street and had heard Madame Pellerin’s key creaking in the 
lock, as she again made fast her gaol, ‘‘ and the poor girls!” he added 
with a shrug of melancholy. 

* 


* * 


Madame Pellerin occupied with her two martyrs of girls and her pair 
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of imbecile servants a large dwelling-house, situated on the border line 
between the town and the open country. It was reached by a lonely 
path : a thick, high wall cut off the house from the rest of the world, 
and the solid door of double oak planks, strengthened by iron bars, was 
never opened except by the hands of Madame Pellerin herself, and then 
after long enquiry and parleying withal. On the side of the open fields 
stretched an immense garden, and, beyond, lay an orchard planted with 
old fruit trees whose gnarled and moss-grown branches cast their shade 
over the rich green sward. The orchard, like the court-yard and the out- 
buildings of the house, was encompassed by a wall high enough to defy 
all attempts to scale it, attempts which, moreover, would only have led 
to cruelly cut hands from the broken bits of glass which bristled on its 
top. This forbidding wall was not even broken to admit of the passage 
of an innocent brook which flowed through the orchard, a brook running 
along a ditch, three or four feet wide and deep throughout; its flow was 
checked by dams built both up and down stream; two low archways 
at the bottom of the wall left just sufficient space for the current to 
enter and pass away. A narrow plank, all worm-eaten and insecurely 
fixed to the damp and slippery bank, was thrown across the stream. 
Madame Pellerin had always grudged renewing this plank which had lain 
there for twenty years, and which her daughters, from their tenderest infancy, 
had been taught to fear and never to cross. This stratagem secured a further 
restriction of the space in which the old woman’s two victims could disport 
themselves. When the whim seized her to visit the part of the orchard 


which lay on the other side of brook, her servants had to bring a sort 


of gangway, which enabled her heavy person to get across without fear 


or risk. On her return the gangway was taken back to a barn of 
which she kept the key. 

In fine weather the two sisters had leave to ensconce themselves by 
the side of the brook, under the shade of an old willow; there they 
devoted themselves to their needlework. As a rule they chattered little 
together, having, from the monotony of their cloistered existence, nothing 
to tell one another; they were content with the silent happiness of being 


seated by each other’s side, and of escaping from the terrible presence 
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of their mother. Their noses buried in their work, they stitched away 
briskly, conscious of the eye of the absent mother, who, on her return, 
would expect to find the prescribed task duly finished. When they were 
a little ahead of the allotted portion they sate with their elbows on their 
knees watching the slow waters of the brook flow by. 

It is the custom and the consolation of the solitary and oppressed to 
find a ready companionship in inanimate things; the little rivulet was a 
comrade for the two poor children who lived in intimacy with it and 
had come to consider it as a living person. They knew its ways, studied 
its caprices, rejoiced in its good humour when it flowed clear, in bright 
and calm weather, were anxious when they saw it troubled and ruffled 
under the on-coming storm, and followed with interest the navigation of 
the twigs, fallen leaves, and dead boughs which sailed along in mid-stream. 

Ever since the fatal Whitsunday mass their life had become a more 
grievous burden every day. As soon as the Curé had left the house, 
Madame Pellerin had gone up to their room and had treated them to a 
fearful scene; without formulating any precise charge, she had inveighed 
with furious vehemence against certain corrupt girls, who, even in the 
most sacred places, have an eye for the enticements of young men, smiling 
upon them, and making assignations with them, thus risking their salvation 
as well as their own and their parents’ honour. 

All the while their mother railed, the two girls wept, looking at one 
another half-stupefied with terror; wondering what sort of crime they had 
unconsciously committed. These vicious young women branded by Madame 
Pellerin’s fierce denunciation must be meant for themselves, not a doubt 
of that; but this young fellow who plied them with allurements, according to 
their mother’s tale, who on earth could he be? And the assignations? 
And the smiles? On whom could they have smiled, or with whom made 
assignations? They knew no one, and saw no one. They tried to soothe 
Madame Pellerin by gestures of denial and by mute appeals, but all in vain. 

‘‘Lying is no use, I know all,” had been the final sentence with 
which the terrible vixen, as the Curé called her, had wound up her 
monologue. 


She had kept them prisoners in their room for two whole days, which 
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were employed in changing the locks, strengthening bolts and bars, and 


lining with sheet iron all doors and shutters opening into the inner 
court-yard. These precautions were rendered all the more necessary by 
the fact that, since the episode of the church, Madame Pellerin was absent 
from home every day, doubtless engaged in planning her vengeance. 

A few days after the memorable scene, as the two sisters were working 
listlessly on the edge of the brook, incessantly but unsuccessfully searching 
in their minds for some possible cause for their mother’s anger, they 
saw floating down the stream an object which, though by no means 
extraordinary in itself, puzzled them not a little. It was nothing but 
a scrap of paper folded in the form of a boat, which came along, gently 
rocking on the tiny swell. The craft appeared to have sustained some 
damage, — no doubt in shooting the rapids formed by the upper dam, 
— nevertheless it held on its course, and the two girls had risen to 
watch it, when it was drawn in by an eddy, caused by a projecting stump 
on the opposite bank. For a moment the skiff danced madly round and 
round, then sank, sucked down by the irresistible force of the evil spirits 
who hide at the bottom of every whirlpool. This little drama struck 
Javotte-and-Jacquotte for some minutes with dismay, they fastened their 
tearful gaze on the spot where the bark had gone down and the nasty 
eddy which kept up its stupid whirling, in wait for further prey : they 
looked at one another, then silently resumed their seats; it was high 
time they did, for Madame Pellerin had just returned home; she examined 
their work, found it full of false stitches, gave them a good wigging, and 
bundled them into the house. 

On the morrow, they were once more to be found at the same place, 
sewing at the same stuff; the same hour was being struck by the church 
clock and, with the same listless eyes they were watching the rippling of 
their friend the brook, when they saw coming along a little paper boat 
exactly similar in style and shape to the one of the day before. Yesterday 
they had supposed it to be some school-boy toy, to-day the happening of 
the very same thing struck them as curious : they got up hastily and, 
fearful lest the mysterious craft should suffer the fate of its predecessor, 
seized a pole with which to draw it towards them; but the intelligent 
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bark, guided by some secret instinct, avoided the fatal whirlpool and 
quickly hove to among the grass on the edge of the bank, at their very 
feet. Javotte bent down while Jacquotte kept watch, and took the little 
thing in her hand. As they were examining it curiously, admiring its 
ingenious construction, Javotte, turning it over and over, and trying to 
unfold it, noticed that there was some writing on the paper. Though 
the water had to some extent washed away the ink, the characters 
nevertheless remained distinct enough to give the two lasses, deprived of 
all converse with the outer world, an irresistible desire to make them 
out. So Javotte carefully unfolded the paper, and, quaking with fear 
lest they should be caught in the act by their Cerberus, they read : — 

« Dear Javotte-and-Jacquotte. You are groaning under a hateful yoke, 
« but a sympathetic spirit is plotting to rescue you from the clutches 
« of your gaoler! Is it not a crime to cheat the world out of two 
« beings who, by rights, should be its delight and have their part in its 
« joys, and is it not a duty to restore them to it? Take courage poor 
« child! If this communication reaches you, show that you have received 
« it in replying by the same way. The brook will carry your message; 
« someone will be waiting for it. » 

They had gradually reddened during the reading of this; but while 
Javotte’s face was lit up with joy, Jacquotte’s betrayed terror; she grasped 
her sister's arm convulsively, and asked her who on earth could write to 
them in this strain and in such a singular way. 

‘‘Eh! what do I care,” replied Javotte, ‘‘whoever they may be, they 
are people who wish us well. But how can we answer them?” 

‘*Do you actually mean to answer them, Javotte? Are you mad? How 
do you know it is not some trap? Into whose hands would our note 
fall? And, besides, with what could we answer? We have no pen, no 
ink, no paper; mother keeps all that under lock and key.” 

Javotte took a minute for reflection, one of those minutes in which 
the ideas of genius not only germinate, but bloom; she put the bit of 
paper into Jacquotte’s hands, bidding her refold it into the original boat-like 
form, then she turned to a bed where there was a group of rose-bushes 
and other flowers. Gathering two marigolds, she fastened them by two 
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pins to the centre of the boat, which had been reconstructed by Jacquotte, 
and ran dragging her to the lower dam. At the risk of slipping off 
the bank she gently launched their symbolic message on the water : 
when they saw it get through the dangerous strait without shipwreck, 
they heaved a sigh of relief. 

They hastened back to their usual place and took up their sewing so 
as to make up for lost time. Jacquotte was still only half-reassured : 
Javotte, on the contrary, had welcomed without scruple or hesitation this 
call to the rescue. 

As will already have been divined, these boats, sailing one after another 
down the little stream which was the witness and confidant of Javotte- 
and-Jacquotte’s trials and tribulations, had not come there of themselves. 
Yet who could have hit upon this ingenious means of correspondence? 
Who could have guessed what had passed between Madame Pellerin and 
her daughters, in that mysterious house so jealously closed against the 
outer world? Who could have dreamt of freeing them from their slavery? 
Some brave heart assuredly, some gallant and chivalrous spirit. Alas! 
its owner had yet to learn that there was no fighting against Madame 
Pellerin ! 

During the days which followed this all-important event, Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte racked their little brains in the vain effort to solve the riddle. 
They exchanged all sorts of fancies, while still watching the flow of 
the little rivulet in the hope of the appearance of a third boat bringing 
them the answer to their two marigolds. But, alack! nothing came, 
neither boat, nor saviour, and every day their heads bent more dolo- 
rously under the yoke from which their deliverance had been promised 
to them. 

What they did not know—and what they could never have guessed — 
was that the Curé, roused to indignation by the evil disposition of Madame 
Pellerin’ towards her daughters, offended by her reproaches in regard to 


the bounties she had showered not on him, but on his church, more 


offended still by her attempt to make him a traitor to his priestly 


duties — the Curé had blabbed. His conscience was free in the matter. 
Madame Pellerin had not confessed to him, she had not pledged him to 
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secrecy, he was quite at liberty to open his mouth, and he lost no time 
in the process. 

With the completion of the Whitsuntide services, that is to say on the 
day but one after that on which his meal at Madame Pellerin’s had come 
to such an unpleasant end, the Curé wended his way soon after dawn to 
M. Richardot’s. 

A right worthy man was M. Richardot, and, apart from the crime of 
having ‘‘stepped into the shoes” of M. Pellerin, as the vengeful widow 
bitterly put it, no one in the neighbourhood had a word of complaint against 
him : he fulfilled his delicate functions with kindliness and integrity, and 
endeavoured always to temper the rigour of the law which it was his 
business to administer. Without much beating about the bush, our friend 
the Curé explained to M. Richardot that sad rumours had reached his ear 
as to the conduct of the judge’s son; a young fellow must needs have his 
fling, but still he must not give rise to scandal nor trouble the peace of 
his neighbour’s family; that, however, was what had happened with young 
Richardot, and the Curé told the story — that is, Madame Pellerin’s version 
— of the Whitsunday affair. The glances exchanged with Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte, the appointment proposed and, doubtless, accepted. 

M. Richardot who had listened to the preliminaries of this statement 
with all the professional patience and collectedness of the magistrate, at 
this point with a touch of severity interrupted the Curé. 

‘‘ What you tell me is very serious my dear and venerable pastor, and 
if the story came from any one but you, I should refuse to give it credence. 
My son is a good boy; I have brought him up in the strictest principles of 
honesty and propriety, and until I have proof to the contrary I cannot suppose 
him guilty of what he is accused of. He is aware of Madame Pellerin’s 
feelings in regard to myself, of the jealous hatred she has vowed against 
me because I have had the audacity to succeed to the post vacated by 
the death of her husband. If my son had sought to entangle himself 
in some amorous folly, he would certainly never have thought of these 
two young girls. I doubt even whether he so much as knows them, 
otherwise than as everybody knows them, that is to say, from having seen 


them at mass every Sunday. Nevertheless to have a clear conscience and 
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rid you of your suspicions, | will call him and we will put him to the 
question.” 

He opened the door and walking to the foot of the staircase he shouted : 
‘‘Ho there! Gaspard, are you awake? Come down at once!” 

A few minutes later Gaspard made his appearance. He was a fine, 
good-looking fellow, well set-up, solid and active, frank in expression, and 
easy in bearing; his rustic origin was manifest enough under the thin 
veneer of refinement which he had adopted as a young sprig of the respec- 
table middle class aspiring to become a gentleman of the long robe, for 
his father was already meditating the purchase of an office for him in the 
High Court at Nancy. Gaspard was twenty-three years of age. 

‘‘ Well,” M. Richardot began in a severe but not angry tone, ‘‘ what 
is all this? What is it that I hear from his Reverence the Curé? That 
you are courting Madame Pellerin’s daughters? That you have been guilty 
of an intrigue and of making assignations? What is the truth of the 
matter ? 

‘‘Tell me frankly. You are now too big a fellow for me to scold 


you, but if you have fallen into any act of indiscretion, my duty as well 





as my right is to warn you and to restrain you, if need be.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Gaspard flushed, then, respectfully but 
firmly answered : 

‘‘You may be assured, father, that I have not done, nor will I do, 
anything dishonourable; you have taught me not to lie, and I will tell 
you the whole truth. 

‘‘It is quite true, father,” Gaspard went on, ‘‘that I have been attracted 
by Madame Pellerin’s daughters; the sad lot of those sweet creatures whom 
it is the fashion in the town to treat as a single being, the misfortunes 
of Javotte-and-Jacquotte have deeply touched my sympathies. How can a 
man but be affected at seeing these two flowers on one stalk for ever 
bent under a storm bursting upon them at all hours of the day and night, 
with no other motive power than the caprice of a mother who profanes 
that holy title, and ought, by rights, to be called only a step-mother? Is 
that doing wrong? Is it not rather obeying the most sacred sentiments 


of humanity ?” 
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M. Richardot dropped his eyes, as a judge who approves in spite of 
himself, but is unwilling to let his approval be seen. The Curé, who was 
under no such obligation to keep up appearances, contemplated the young 
fellow with interest, gave him encouraging glances, and was even on the 
verge of falling into the melting mood. 

‘*So,” continued Gaspard, ‘‘when I see, at church, these two young 
girls all of a tremble as they walk behind their gaoler, am I so very 
much to blame for raising my eyes towards them, for darting them a glance 
in the hope of meeting their own, something to ardently signify to them : 
—‘tyou have a friend quite close at hand who feels compassion for your 
woes” — and, with any generous spirit, is not the knowledge of misfortune 
and the will to relieve it one and the same thing? That, father, is the 
extent of my crime. Are these such sentiments as you can blame me 
for? Madame Pellerin is your enemy and, out of a feeling of chivalry, you 
hold it your duty to take no action against her; you would however, be 
well within your right to do so, for the state of imprisonment in which 
she keeps her daughters is a hateful abuse; you cannot, anyhow, forbid 
people to interest themselves in these creatures who are so worthy of pity. 
The whole town thinks and feels as I do—— His Reverence the Curé 


” 





will tell you so 

The worthy priest could not refrain from lifting up his hands and sighing 
out ‘‘ alas!” 

‘That is all very fine, my boy,” gently rejoined M. Richardot, ‘‘ and 
I had not suspected in you such rare wealth of sensibility; but you will 
forgive me for assuming that it is no general regard for suffering humanity 
which has inspired this lofty eloquence of yours. Come, tell me frankly, 
as you promised to do; you are smitten by one of these two lasses, unless, 
indeed, it be by both of them, for your solicitude, I observe, makes no 
difference between Mademoiselle Javotte and Mademoiselle Jacquotte.” 

‘‘Upon my honour, father,” cried Gaspard with the gesture and accent 
of manifest sincerity, ‘‘ upon my honour, I am moved by no such feelings 


” 





as you attribute to me in regard to Javotte-and-Jacquotte 
M. Richardot began to lose patience. 
‘‘ Enough of this subject,” he said with someting of shortness, ‘‘I strongly 
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advise you to dismiss from your mind all thought of both Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte. I will overlook an outbreak of impulsiveness which is natural 
to your age and proves the generosity of your heart; but I shall expect 
the matter to stop there, and to spare you any temptation to disobey me, 
I give you leave to be off, as soon as may be, to Lunéville. I will see 
that you have the wherewithal to amuse yourself there for some days. I 
dare say the amiable and accomodating damsels to be met with in that 
town, who have no Madame Pellerin to keep them under lock and 
key, will soon drive your twofold and interesting heroine out of your 
mind.”’ 

With this paternal injunction, delivered in a tone so firm and peremptory 
as to admit of no reply, M. Richardot dismissed his son, who bowed and 
retired without a word. 

‘‘You see, my dear Curé,” the judge now said with an air of satis- 
faction, ‘‘there is the end of the difficulty; things have soon been set to 
rights ; you can now sleep soundly and restore the peace of mind of our 
good and excellent Madame Pellerin. This time, at any rate, I trust she 
will not complain of me.” 

The Curé looked a little doubtful. 

‘‘] think,” he replied, ‘‘as a measure of precaution I had better pray 
to the Almighty to grant us his protection so that everything may end 
as happily as you seem to expect.” 

And he departed, wrapt in thought, while M. Richardot, who had 
accompanied him to the door, returned to his room, rubbing his hands, 
and reassured by his son’s readiness to conform to his orders. 

Nevertheless, to make assurance doubly sure, he turned the key in the 
lock, then went upstairs to Gaspard’s room to hasten his departure and 
give him one or two commissions for Lunéville. Seating himself at his 
son’s table to write a note, he found it littered with scraps of paper, 
folded in various symmetrical ways in the shape of boxes, shells and 
skiffs. 

He brushed them aside with a laugh : 

‘‘What, you big baby, still making paper boats at your age!” Gaspard, 


without answering turned towards the window to hide the confusion caused 
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by a remark of which his father assuredly never suspected the signifi- 
cance. 


* 
* * 


Under the oppressive heat of a June evening, a prematurely hot month, 
— for down in Lorraine the days as a rule do not get very warm before 
the end of July, — Madame Pellerin and her daughters were seated close 
to the house. The old woman turned her spinning-wheel, a mechanical 
occupation that allowed her to pursue her sombre meditations ; Javotte- 
and-Jacquotte were sewing by their mother’s side, silently thinking, doubtless, 
of the one ray of hope that had shone across their existence, in the form 
of two little paper boats. For more than a week they anxiously watched 
the brook, stealing out in the morning to see if some message had not 
arrived for them during the night, and lingering as long as they dared 
at nightfall before giving up hope; and every time they retired to rest, 
under their mother’s suspicious eye, they wept on their pillow to think that 
this thread which had seemed to bind them to the outer world was now 
broken for ever. 

The heavy trot of horses resounding on the stones of the lonely road 
which skirted the house awoke them all three from their reveries; Madame 
Pellerin pricked up her ears and listened, when a vigorous knock made 
every beam in the thick stable-door, quiver, despite the iron plating by 
which it was strengthened. The matron jumped up from her chair; but 
hardly had she risen before the knocker began a continuous battering. 

‘‘Hullo there! Open the gate,” shouted a voice, ‘‘is there no one 
within ?”’ 


? 


‘‘Tt is not my practice to open my door to freebooters,” replied Madame 
Pellerin; and so saying, she made repeated signs to her daughters to re- 
enter the house. 


’ answered the voice in a comparatively civil, 


‘‘We are no freebooters,’ 
but firm tone. 

‘‘Who are you, then, who come and disturb women-folk in this way?” 

‘‘Queen’s Gendarmes! once more, open the gate!” 


‘‘] have no concern with Her Majesty or her Gendarmes!” 
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‘“We have a warrant from M. de la Galaiziére, Intendant of Lorraine. 
Let us in quickly, or “s 

And a mighty shake warned Madame Pellerin that her door and her lock 
would not hold fast much longer and that resistance would be not only 
thrown away, but dangerous into the bargain. 

‘Very well, be it so,” she said in a milder tone, ‘‘be still and stop 
battering my door; you shall be let in.” 

The two girls had taken advantage of their mother’s excitement to disre- 
gard her orders and, instead of withdrawing inside the house, they had 
only retreated to the glass door, awaiting with more curiosity than fear 
the upshot of the colloquy. 

Madame Pellerin, taking her bunch of keys, turned the latch as gently 
as possible; she looked for quite an invasion and was anxious to secure 
a few seconds’ breathing time in case she should be set upon. 

Contrary to her expectation the panel let into one of the sides of the 
outer door to admit foot passengers was quietly opened, and a young 
horseman as quietly entered the house, without however advancing more 
than a step or two; he held over his arm the bridle of his horse which 
stood outside; another horseman, who accompanied him, had not dismounted. 
The young soldier saluted courteously. 

‘‘T presume I have the honour of speaking to Madame Pellerin?” he 
said, as he raised his hand to his cocked hat. 

The old woman, a trifle reassured, once more became insolent. 

‘‘Yes, | am Madame Pellerin, and pray what may you please to want 
with Madame Pellerin?” 

And she looked him full in the face, with an angry glare. Madame 
Pellerin was not the only one to gaze at the young soldier : Javotte-and- 
Jacquotte honoured him with attention quite as keen and much more sympa- 
thetic. On seeing him enter the two sisters murmured : 

‘‘Oh, my dear! A red Gendarme!” 

And they flushed almost as red as the Gendarme’s coat. Huddled against 
one another and ensconced in the recess of the doorway, they stared at 
him with youthful curiosity. 


The red Gendarmes — so named because of the scarlet hue of their 
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uniform — were not ordinary soldiers. They formed twelve companies, 
belonging to the King’s Household, which owned sixteen in all. The four 
first companies, called ‘‘big” Gendarmes, never left the person of His 
Majesty. The other companies bore the names Queen’s, Dauphin’s, Berry, 
Provence, Artois, Orleans ; there were again, the Scotch, English, Burgun- 
dian, and Flemish Gendarmes. These were also styled ‘‘little” Gendarmes, 
in opposition to the ‘‘ big” — the King’s — Gendarmes, and this disparaging 
nickname irritated them beyond measure and brought about frequent duels 
with the officers of the other companies. The ‘‘little” Gendarmes who 
had to give proofs of nobility and to possess a certain private income, ranked 
as officers : private Gendarmes as sub-lieutenants : sergeants as captains. 
Upon the death of Stanislas, the Duchy finally reverted to the King of 
France, and the good burghers of Lunéville found themselves reduced to 
gazing gloomily upon their empty chateau — the chateau they had been 
fond of describing as a smaller Versailles. Empty, too, were the fine 
walks of the Bosquet, with its gardens and its terraces. 

King Louis XV was moved by the melancholy situation of the former 
subjects of his well-beloved father-in-law : he lent a condescending ear 
to the grievances of the hostelry, and wine-shop keepers, the barbers, 
and other traders of the fallen town, and to restore to it at least some 
of its old prosperity, he gave orders for the twelve companies of his 
household gendarmery, hitherto scattered among the various garrisons in 
France, to be all centred at Lunéville. 

Their mustering gave the town a far more bustling life than that which 
had been led there by the modest little Court of Stanislas. These fine 
gentlemen lived in grand style, were always occupied with their pleasures 
or their quarrels, often fighting, sowing terror among the honest citizens, 
who had enough to do to protect the virtue of their wives and daughters 
against the attacks of these dashing gendarmes. 

They had, for that matter, on their side everything calculated to turn 
the heads of the women-folk of Lunéville, who, then as now, could not 
rid themselves of a weakness fot the military. To the prestige of their 
rank was added the blaze of their scarlet uniform all gallant and gay : 
the distinctive colours of each company enabled the ladies to choose for 
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their cavalier the wearer of their favourite hues. They could ‘select the 
Scotch Gendarme, with jonquil-coloured epaulets, or the English with violet 
ones : grass-green was the colour of the Burgundians, sage-green of the 
Flemings, sky-blue of the Dauphin’s company, and deep blue of the company 
of Berry; Provence sported crimson; Orléans orange; lastly the Queen’s 
company was distinguished by poppy-red epaulets which matched happily 
with their scarlet coats and chamois-leather breeches and waistcoats. 

A visitor of this importance, in Madame Pellerin’s cloistral abode, was 
naturally sure to create a profound sensation. 


? 


‘‘In that case,” said the Gendarme, still grave and polite as ever, ‘‘ since 
you are Madame Pellerin, I have to tender to you, a document on behalf 
of M. de la Galaiziére.” 

He took a paper bearing a huge seal from his waistcoat pocket, and 
handed it to the old woman. 

Madame Pellerin took the paper roughly, and muttering to herself, tried 
to read it; but the writing was apparently difficult for her to make out. 
Seeing her trouble and impatience, the two lasses came forward, under the 


laudable pretext of helping their mother : to tell the truth, they were 


burning to get a nearer view of this handsome Gendarme, nor were they 
sorry to let him have a closer look at themselves. 

At the end of a few minutes, Madame Pellerin handed the paper back 
to the soldier. ‘‘I can make nothing out of this scrawl of yours, Master 


” 


Gendarme 


‘‘If you will allow me, madam, I will explain it to you. The King, 
whose royal pleasure it is to be made aware of the needs of his people, 
and of the complaints they may have to lodge on account of wrongs 
inflicted upon them either by His Majesty’s Household, or by private persons, 
has commanded his Honour the Intendant of Lorraine to visit all parts of 
the Duchy in order to examine into such complaints as may be addressed 
to him, authorising him to cite before him, wheresoever he may be, any 
person he may deem it necessary to interrogate——” 

‘‘But I have not as yet lodged a complaint against any one, although 
I may have good cause for it,” replied Madame Pellerin, beginning to be 
a little out of countenance. 
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‘‘The motives of his Honour the Intendant are unknown to me,” the 
young man went on, ‘‘but I do know his intentions. I am _ instructed 
to convey you to Lunéville, where M. de la Galaiziére is at present to 
be found; he has had a lodging made ready for you there, — not perhaps 
quite so good as this one, — and he expects you this evening.” 

‘‘] shan’t come!” cried Madame Pellerin, seizing at the same time her 
daughters’ arms, ‘‘I absolutely refuse, you can get on your horse again 
and take back my answer to the Intendant!” 

‘‘In the event of your refusing,” rejoined the imperturbable Gendarme, 
‘‘in the event of your refusing, I have here” — and he pointed to the 
pocket from which he had already taken the Intendant’s summons — ‘‘an 
order to be remitted to the officer of the Marshalsea; he will act upon 
it by quietly carrying you off to the lock-up at Maréville. You understand, 
Madame Pellerin, and you are experienced enough to know that, in such 
case, the wisest course is to offer no resistance.” 

‘‘But,” she answered, quite cast down and letting go her daughters’ 
arms, ‘‘how can I leave my house? and Javotte-and-Jacquotte all by 
themselves ?”’ 

At this moment the two damsels raised their eyes to a level with those 
of the Gendarme, as who should say ‘‘ we are Javotte-and-Jacquotte,” and 
as their glance met his, they could not for all their modesty help observing 
that this soldier appeared much more interested in themselves than in their 
venerable mother. 

‘There is no objection,” he replied, ‘‘to your bringing the young ladies 
with you to Lunéville; they will be well-cared for there; unless, perchance, 
you should prefer to leave them here under the protection of my comrade 
or myself?” 

To this proposal, Madame Pellerin answered by a gesture of horror! 

‘Very well, sir,” she said, with a return of pompousness, ‘‘I yield to 
force; arrest me, carry me off, drag me to Lunéville before this Intendant 
of yours, for whom I shall have some news he little dreams of, and such 
as will cut a very queer figure in the report he makes to the King! Drag 
me away with my girls; you do not surely imagine | shall leave my dear 
treasures behind me;” — and she waxed pathetic as she pointed to her dear 
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treasures — ‘‘in the hands and keeping of the soldiery? I presume,” she 
added, ‘‘you will grant me a few hours to make ready.” 

‘‘As long as you like,” politely replied the Gendarme; ‘‘ we need not 
be at Lunéville before six o'clock.” 

Then, without asking permission of Madame Pellerin he led his horse 
into the court-yard, followed by his mounted comrade. 

‘‘Be good enough to show the way to the stables,” he said in a tone 
which admitted of no question, ‘‘ and give orders for our horses to 
be looked after. After which you will be so kind as to spare some 
attention for our own needs, for we have had a warm ride and the beastly 
poplar-trees alongside the road have given us no shelter.” 

Madame Pellerin dumbfoundered by this free and easy treatment, — 
and of her too, who had never taken orders from a living soul, — made 
for the stables, walking ahead to show them the way. 

The young soldier, who had tossed his horse’s reins to his comrade, 
lingered in the rear, and, drawing close to Javotte-and-Jacquotte, he deftly 
drew from under the cuff of his left sleeve two little bunches of marigolds, 
which he let fall at their feet. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER FILS. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHISTLER AND HIS WORK 


Mr. James Mc Neill Whistler was born in Baltimore in the United States 
of America. His father, Major Whistler, was a distinguished officer of 
Engineers in the American army. Young Whistler, destined to follow 
the profession of his father, received a military education at West Point. 
But his own tastes decided otherwise, for, about 1857, we find him in 
Paris, frequenting with more of less assiduity the atelier of Gleyre. 

He first revealed himself to the world as an artist in 1863. In that 
year, he sent to the Salon his first important work, ‘‘The White Girl,” 
which, refused by the jury, was exhibited at the Salon des Refuses. That 
Salon des Refusés has justly become famous, its renown has grown, and 
will still grow, with the reputation of the artists whose works it contained. 
With Whistler one finds the names of Manet, Degas, Bracquemond, 
Cazin; nearly all the young men, in short, who had within them the germs 
of Invention — men called to extricate the art of painting from the ruts of 


its old beaten track. 
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Having finished his studies at Paris, Mr. Whistler established himself 
in London. For many years he exhibited at the Royal Academy. At 
first he had almost as much difficulty to obtain acceptance there as at 
Paris. The portrait of his mother, a work which was afterwards 
universally admired — obtaining a medal at the Salon of 1884 — was not 
accepted at the Royal Academy without a struggle. 

When the Grosvenor Gallery was opened, in 1877, as an institution for 
artists of independence, Mr. Whistler became one of its principal supporters. 
For some time he was a regular contributor. It was there that he showed 
his ‘‘nocturnes” and a number of his more genial subjects. 

Two years ago he became a member — and soon afterwards was elected 
President — of the Royal Society of British Artists, at whose galleries, in 
Suffolk Street, he has shown many of his works. Latterly he has sent several 
pictures to the Salons at Paris : the portraits of Lady Meux, of his mother, 
of Carlyle, of Lady Archibald Campbell, and of Sarasate. 

In London, at various times, he has held exhibitions composed entirely 
of his own works, when he has grouped together paintings in oil and 
water-colours, pastels, drawings, and etchings. His genius on such occasions, 
has had full scope for the display of original composition and choice of 


subject, and of novel decoration and nomenclature. 


THE PAINTER 
The first picture shown by Mr. Whistler — ‘‘The White Girl” — took 


its title from its peculiarities of colour. It represented a girl dressed in 


white standing in front of a white curtain. Since his debut, Mr. Whistler 
has instinctively sought after arrangements of colour. The pursuit of this 
study will never abandon him, and will affect every work painted by him. 
Thus, to his eyes, a picture is not solely the representation of a scene arranged 
after a fixed fashion, of a person posed in a set pattern. The combinations 
of colour which must exist in a picture for it to become a work of art at all, 
are to him of primary interest. In a picture painted by Mr. Whistler there 
is a subject represented by a combination of colours as well as by lines and 
drawing — a subject which might be conceived as existing in some measure 
apart. 
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The consequence of this has led Mr. Whistler to designate his pictures 
not only by the title of the objects painted, but also by that of their 
combinations of colour. Hence in the catalogues he describes them 
‘‘Portrait of my Mother, arrangement in Grey and Black :” ‘Portrait of 
Carlyle, Arrangement in Grey and Black.” 

In this direction Mr. Whistler goes as far as possible, and many of his 
works are designated solely by their combinations of colour. In order 
to establish shades and distinctions, he has borrowed the vocabulary of the 
musician. So, as well as his ‘‘ arrangements” we have his ‘‘ harmonies” and 
‘‘symphonies.” Having, at various times, painted many pictures in the 
same scheme of colour, he has distinguished them by the aid of a simple 
number, calling them for instance : ‘‘ Symphony in white, No. 1” ‘‘No. 2,” 
‘‘No. 3,” etc. 

These harmonies and symphonies were produced at a time when his 
works had assumed a very remarkable and refined character. During 
their production his eye was haunted by a scheme of pale, and at the 
same time keen and delicate tones. They remind one somewhat of the 
arrangements of colours practised by the Japanese. One of his typical 
symphonies ‘‘In White, No. 3,” represents two young girls enveloped in 
white flowing draperies, gracefully reclining on a couch, the tone of which 
is in harmony with that of the girls themselves, while a fan on the floor 
and some azaleas in a corner throw spots of colour on the general whiteness 
of the whole. 

Painting treated thus, is decorative to a large degree, there being but 
a step between it and pure decoration. This step Mr. Whistler has 
openly taken. In some of his works, Mr. Whistler has unhesitatingly 
become the decorator. He has decorated many houses and rooms; in 
the exhibitions which he has held in London, the walls, ceiling, floor and 
even furniture of the galleries have all come under his treatment, and 
have been made the object of varied arrangements in colours. In this 
branch Mr. Whistler has more especially distinguished himself at Mr. Leyland’s 
house in Prince’s Gate, London, where he has decorated a room, well 
known as ‘‘ The Peacock Room.” Mr. Whistler called this effort ‘‘A 
Harmony in Blue and Gold.” The iridescent plumage of the peacock has 
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been the motif of the ‘‘harmony’’ — sometimes the feathers are in gold 
on a ground of blue, sometimes in blue on a ground of gold. The 


result is most original and refined — a very feast of colour. 


* 
* * 


To one series of his works, Mr. Whistler has given the name 

‘* Nocturnes,’ in which he has attempted to paint night. _In his ‘‘ nocturnes” 
the details of the subject or landscape are barely visible, and being 
considered of secondary importance, are only faintly delineated; it is the 
transparency of the air lighted by the pale rays of the moon, or the deep 
shadows and grand outlines seen indistinctly in the sombre night, which 
he has attempted to portray. To convey this impression he spreads upon 
his canvass a scheme of colour gradated by insensible transitions; a few 
light touches vaguely show the details; a harmonious and uniform tone 
covers the whole, the only object of the painter being to give to his canvas 
the deep colour of the transparent air and the unfathomable gloom of 
immensity. 


’ 


These ‘‘nocturnes” are perhaps the most personal and extraordinary 
works that Mr. Whistler has produced. Seeing the difficulty he expe- 
rienced in obtaining recognition for such of his pictures which bore more 
resemblance to those of other painters, it is not surprising that his 
‘‘nocturnes” should have been made the occasion for the most violent 
attacks. 

One can imagine the amazement of the public and critics, when, 
for the first time, they found themselves in front of the ‘‘ nocturnes” 
of Mr. Whistler. These pictures, only giving a broad impression of 
the transparency and poetry of night are to be seen from a_ distance 
sufficient to enable one to grasp the ensemble; and are not to be looked 
at after the manner of the man of letters whose nose almost touches 
everything upon the line as he goes round the walls in his search for 
literary reminiscences. 

The pictures of Mr. Whistler are entirely devoid of any literary quality; 
one finds in them neither symbol nor story. There is nothing in them 


to interest the student of any other art than that of painting. And 
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unless even he has attained that capacity for perceiving and enjoying pure 
innate simple beauty for its own sake alone — beauty either of colour or of 
line (be the attainement the result of intelligent observation and study or 
of his own personal temperament) — the works of Mr. Whistler remain a 
sealed book to him. 

The most violent of Mr. Whistler’s critics was Mr. Ruskin, who treated 


the artist as the worst of criminals. The result was an action for libel, 
brought against him by Mr. Whistler. The question of the artistic value 
of the ‘‘nocturnes” had to be gone into before a jury. For two days, 


judge, barristers and journalists, talked more nonsense about art and 
painting than one could imagine possible. In the utter hopelessness of 
comprehending anything, the jury gave the verdict for Mr. Whistler, but 
indemnified the defendant from costs and fixed the amount of damages at 
one farthing. 

At all times one finds Mr. Whistler occupying himself with the harmony 
of colour. It is the beauty of the substance painted (if one may so 
express oneself) that he studies. To him, a picture is not perfect until, 
as he says, it offers to the eyes a feast of refined tones and delicate 
colour. This constant attention to the pursuit of harmonious colouring 
has led him to produce subjects of the most varied nature. The 
arrangement and harmony of the exquisite tones do not prevent his 
portraits being dignified and valuable. 

In his portraits of his mother, of Carlyle, of Sarasate and of Lady 
Archibald Campbell, one has beings of intense vitality and character. His 
mother and Carlyle are represented in profile, and in each instance, seated 
upon a chair in a pose severe and at the same time full of grace. It 
would be impossible to have a better representation of an inspired virtuoso 
than that which he gives us in his Sarasate, as he stands — his figure 
slight and dainty, — with violin in hand. Lady Archibald Campbell — tall 
and slim — with head turned as she walks away, is a remarkable type of 
elegance and pride. 

Mr. Whistler then, from decoration pure and simple to the rendering 
of the human form (of which he has profound knowledge), has traversed 


a field of varied and extensive compass. By his originality, his invention, 
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the charm of his colouring and the elegance of his drawing he places 
himself in the first rank of contemporary painters. 


THE ETCHER 


In a review of the works of Mr. Whistler the productions of the needle 
must be placed side by side with those of the brush; his etchings and 
dry points were developed simultaneously with his paintings. But though 
produced at the same period, his pictures and etchings never encroach 
upon each other. Mr. Whistler has never etched one of his pictures. 
Whether he paints or etches, it is always direct from nature, he never 
executes a work to be repeated in any other way than by that which 
first gave it existence. 

Thus the etchings of Mr. Whistler being produced immediately in front 
of nature are to an extraordinary degree full of life and vitality. There 
is nothing mechanical in his plates, no filling up of the corners with 
meaningless padding, no undue importance given to insignificant details. 
Directly he has succeeded in securing upon his plate the sense and image 
of life, — or as soon as the number of lines have been drawn which he 
has found absolutely necessary to convey an idea of his own sensation, 


or to disentangle his subject from its surroundings — he stops. His 


object is gained, his work is done. Details, accessories, ‘‘ padding,” 


are unknown things to him. He has never drawn except from models or 
from nature; full of originality and invention, the least of his works bears 
the stamp of his personality. In his ‘‘ propositions” which accompany a 
set of twenty-six etchings recently published in London, Mr. Whistler gives 
the rules which have guided him in the practice of his art : 


‘‘That the space to be covered should always be in proper relation 
to the means used for covering it.” 

‘‘That in etching, the means used, or instrument employed, being the 
finest possible point, the space to be covered should be small in 
proportion. ” 

‘‘That all attempts to overstep the limits insisted upon by such 


proportion, are inartistic thoroughly, and tend to reveal the paucity of 
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the means used, instead of concealing the same as required by Art in 
its refinement.” 

‘That the huge plate, therefore, is an offence — its undertaking an 
unbecoming display of determination and ignorance — its accomplishment a 
triumph of unthinking earnestness and uncontrolled energy — endowments 
of the ‘‘ duffer.” 

‘‘That the habit of margin, again, dates from the outsider, and continues 
with the collector in his unreasoning connoiseurship — taking curious pleasure 
in the quantity of paper.” 

‘That the picture ending where the frame begins, and, in the case of 
the etching, the withe mount, being inevitably, because of its colour, the 
frame, the picture thus extends itself irrelevantly through the margin to 


the mount.” 


Consequently, none of Mr. Whistler’s plates are of large dimensions. 

Of all questions affecting the Arts, that of form is the most important. 
This applies perhaps more to the art of drawing than to any other. 
The etchings of Mr. Whistler evidence a power of drawing, — decided, 
accurate, elegant and free; a drawing which seizes the form of things 
with lines full of character, putting them with certainty in their right 
places — some to come forward, others to recede. 

Notwithstanding the many efforts that have been made to vary the 
processes of engraving, no one has been able to divert it from its original 
condition, which is to trace something upon a plate of metal by means of 
a sharp instrument. Before those essential qualities to a work of art, — 
ease, subtlety and grace, — can be attained, enormous difficulties have 
to be surmounted. The true engraver, without disguising the nature of 
the instrument he employs, must remove from his work that rigidity, 
those hard-cut outlines, which, from the very nature of his tool, would at 
first appear to be inseparable from it. This is the reason of there being 
so few great engravers. One may be able to paint and draw without 
having in the slightest degree any of those very special qualifications 
necessary to make the engraver. 


To confine ourselves to etching, look over the sets of prints by different 
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artists. At first you will set aside those by artists more or less great 


as draughtsmen; from these you will make a further selection of those 


productions in which the special qualities of an etching appear, namely, 


excellence of work with the point. How many artists — lacking the special 
aptitude of the etcher, and giving only a passing attention to this branch of art 
— produce works entirely devoid of character or meaning. One finds nothing 
in them to prove that they even know how to handle the needle. They 
are simply copies of drawings by the pen or pencil. They have never 
known what etching is. The work of the born etcher is very different 
from a drawing, and imitates neither the pen nor pencil. It exists 
quite apart, with its own qualities. The needle which produced it 
manifests itself — with every difficulty overcome — in every line. The 
etchings of Mr. Whistler evidence at once the means that have brought 
them into existence, as he says : ‘‘the finest possible point.” Such of 
his early etchings as la Mére Gérard, must have been done with the very 
tiniest of needles. The lines which produce it are those of a fine steel 
point, ground and sharpened until an extreme tenuity has been obtained. 


The artist has known how to handle his tool with absolute facility. 


* 
* * 


When an etcher has drawn and bitten his plate, it is handed to the 
printer and the art work is finished; the printer is often nothing more 
than a common workman, who sets a machine going, and pulls proofs 
of exact uniformity, ad infinitum. The results therefore are produced 
by work — partly artistic — partly purely mechanical. But if the impressions 
could be produced entirely by an artistic effort; if the printer, instead 
of being a simple mechanic, works with the taste, the invention, the 
imprévu of an artist then, one would have proofs endued in every way 
with that superiority which the pure work of the artist has over all others. 
Who, indeed, does not know the importance attaching to inking and 
tirage? Who does not know the prices amateurs will pay for an impression 
of a rare and precious éirage in preference to an ordinary proof obtained by 
the usual mechanical and inartistic processes? Who does not know with 


what enthusiasm collectors will contest those proofs which the artist himself— 
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using no middle-man — has printed with love from his own plate? 
Unhappily, very few artists have had the tenacity to follow their plates 
to press, and there direct the printing; a still smaller number have had 
the courage to become their own printers, and ink and print their plates 
themselves. There have not really been more than two who followed the 
religion of etching so far; Rembrandt among the ancients; Whistler among 
the moderns. They have lost nothing by their trouble; all questions of 
composition and drawing apart, if the etchings printed by them are placed 
side by side with those of no matter what artists who have abandoned 
their plates to workmen, it will easily be seen that, for perfection of printing 
and beauty of impression, they eclipse them all. 

When Mr. Whistler commenced etching, in Paris, he employed Delatre 
to print his proofs. Delatre, justly celebrated, was an exceptional printer, 
working as an artist. When Mr. Whistler established himself in London 
he found the printers there to be but common journeymen. By degrees 
he acquired the habit of printing his etchings and dry-points himself. 
The demand for his work was then, however, very limited and the labour 
consequently not onerous. When renown came and the demand increased, 
he endeavoured to get ordinary printers to do the work for him, but amateurs 
discovered such an immense difference between his proofs and those of these 
workmen, that they refused to take them, but willingly consented to give 
any price for those printed as formerly by the artist. Mr. Whistler bravely 
looked the situation in the face, and now the printing of his etchings has 
become a part of the daily labour of his life. To Mr. Whistler — pulling proofs 
from his plates — one is obliged to apply the terms ‘‘ printer.” It is the right 
word, none other is adequate. But the terms ‘‘ printer” and ‘‘ impression” 
give a very imperfect idea of all that wonderful quality, which Mr. Whistler 
— inking and printing his plates himself — gives to a proof, as compared 
with one pulled by an ordinary workman. According to his humour and 
caprice, he strengthens the ink here or weakens it there; at the pleasure 
of his fancy, he deepens one shadow and lightens another, suppresses a detail 
or brings it into prominence. The finished proof is firm and fair, full 
of softness, or crisp and silvery. When occasion requires — to diffuse 


night, to produce an effect of water, to envelope a certain part in shadow 
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—he will, in addition to the lines traced by the needle, cover a large surface 
with a transparent tint of the most sensitive gradation, recalling maniéré 
noire or aquatint. The proofs of Mr. Whistler never know that monotony 
which belongs to the ordinary print. 

Drawn direct from nature by a powerful artist who stamps all that he 
touches with his own personality, the result of work done by the tiniest of 
needles, printed to perfection, the etchings of Mr. Whistler form, among the 


productions of contemporaneous art, an exquisite, rare and unique whole. 
es 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore, the well-known critic, has just published, in 
London, a ‘‘ Catalogue raisonné”’ of the etchings of Mr. Whistler (1). Two 
hundred and fourteen subjects are there described in chronological order. 
According to Mr. Wedmore, Mr. Whistler commenced to etch in 1857 and 
his first work was a portrait of himself. At this period he came from 
America, completed his artistic studies at Paris and there began etching and 
painting. To this first plate follow a considerable number of others, 
constituting what one may call his @uvre de début and his ‘‘ French set.” 
Various subjects, portraits : ‘‘Annie Haden,” ‘‘la Mére Gérard,” ‘‘ Little 
Arthur Seymour,” ‘‘ Bibi Valentin,” ‘‘Becquet,” ‘‘Astruc,” ‘‘ Drouet,” 
‘* Finette,” ‘‘ Axenfeld;” then landscapes and genre; Liverdun en plein soleil, 
Street at Saverne, the Vieille aux loqgues, the Marchande de moutarde, the 


Kitchen, Reading in Bed, Ile de la Cité, ete. A choice was made from 


among these subjects by the artist, and a set of a dozen plates appeared, 
printed by Delatre, and dedicated to Mr. Seymour Haden. A very few 
examples of the set were printed, and put in the market at fifty frances. 
These productions were as yet only appreciated by a few friends, like himselt 
young and rising artists. 


* 
* * 


About 1860, Mr. Whistler left Paris, and took up his residence in London 
where he commenced a series of subjects thoroughly English. Mr. Whistler 


(1) Whistler’s Etchings, a Study and a Catalogue by Frederick Wedmore. London 1886. 
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lived in the picturesque district of Chelsea, a suburb on the banks of the 
Thames, full of old associations. He commenced to etch the scenes which 
the river presented to his eyes. Up the river the old bridges of Putney 
and Battersea, the wharves and warehouses, the strings of lighters and 
barges : lower down, below London Bridge, the vessels in the Pool or the 
fishing boats at Billingsgate. Strange to say, the Thames treated thus, 
struck the English public as something quite new and unexpected. The 
English artists had neglected to observe these familiar things; busy, over- 
loaded London had been passed by as vulgar and prosaic. When they 
painted the Thames they went to Richmond or to Henley; in short, to 
those country fields which alone were looked upon as worthy of being 
represented on account of their picturesqueness and dignity. But as soon 
as Mr. Whistler had reproduced these aspects of the Thames at London, 
the artists, remembering that the painter, like the poet, imparts beauty 
and charm to the subject he treats, as well as deriving them from it, began 
to perceive how beautiful those objects, hitherto considered tame and vulgar, 
really were. In 1874, Mr. Whistler issued through Messrs Ellis and Green, 
a set of sixteen plates, principally views on the Thames. This publication 
made etching the fashion in England and induced quite a number of artists 
to delineate by the needle or the brush the picturesque spots of the Thames 
in London, so strangely neglected hitherto. 

In 1879, Mr. Whistler went to Venice for a year, and brought back 
a series of views constituting what one may call the Venetian part of 
his work. In 41880, The Fine Art Society, in London, published and 
exhibited a first set of a dozen views of Venice. The critics and journalists 
accorded it a very bad reception, and declared that they much preferred 
his earlier works. Mr. Whistler like all true original artists, never repeats 
himself. He unceasingly develops and accentuates his method. The work 
in the Venetian views appeared to be of a slighter and more rapid nature 
than was even that on the plates for which they had formerly condemned 
him. But now, on comparison, they accepted and praised the older 
work for the purpose of being the better able to attack and blame the 
new. Thus Mr. Whistler experienced once more the difficulty of obtaining 
recognition for personal work of original form and style. Under such 
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circumstances, time and familiarity are the elements indispensable to success. 
Consequently two years after the first exhibition had been so badly received, 
he held a new one at The Fine Art Society’s galleries, and reprinted in the 
catalogue extracts from the articles which had appeared in the papers on the 
preceding one. He complacently quoted the most stultifying criticisms which 
had appeared. The laugh was on his side. Two years had sufficed to 
accustom the public to the style of the Venetian views. Now they found 
them to be equal, at least, to anything that the artist had previously 


done, and could no longer understand how any of the Venetian etchings 


could have been badly spoken of by the professional critics. 

Messrs Dowdeswell and Dowdeswells, of New Bond Street, have just 
published, in a series of twenty-six plates, a second and last set of views 
of Venice. In facility and finesse of touch, in richness and transparency 
of printing it seems impossible that Mr. Whistler could ever surpass the 
degree of perfection attained in this set. Etching thus treated is at 
its culminating point. 


THEODORE DURET. 
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© MADAME JUDIC 


AT HOME 


We are ready enough to boast of the art of our time. 
it our pretension has in it more of fashion than of reality. 
‘fathers did not think themselves great authorities in this 
pect, but they possessed rare taste, thanks to which, the 


mplest objects in their use were beautiful in form. This is no 
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longer the case, now, when, under all our pretence of artistic feeling, 
taste, real taste, seems to grow less every day. 

To this rule, naturally and fortunately, there is more than one exception. 
Some people from birth are gifted with genuine feeling for art, and, if 
they develope it ever so little by study and by familiarity with the master- 
pieces of beauty, they reach a height which is the more interesting to 
consider in proportion as the general level is common-place. 

We are about to find one example by making our way into a true 
artist’s house, that of Madame Judic, whose name at once recalls so many 
scenic and lyrical triumphs. 

Perhaps, amongst the many of the great public which welcomes her, 
more than one of her admirers is ignorant of the fact that, while on the 
stage she proves herself a consummate artist, she is artist not only in the 
theatre. 

The feeling for art which animates her, making her so incomparable a 
virtuosa, has prompted her choice of costumes for the stage of which she 
is the inspiration, has outlined the plan of her private establishment, a 
master-piece of taste, and has led her to the accumulation of many works 
of art in its largest acceptation. This is a fact which probably is not 
sufficiently well known, and upon which it seems to us not needless to 
insist. 


We do not pretend here to repeat the history of Madame Judic’s 


theatrical career. The recollections of all lovers of the stage are, in her 


regard, so exact as to make the repetition a useless task. 

Since her first and modest appearances at the Gymnase, her successes at 
the Gaité, at the Bouffes, at the Variétés, have been but one long triumphant 
march, still fresh in thé memory of all. 

But it is not only of the actress beloved by the public, of the diva 
whose every creation is celebrated, we wish to speak. We wish to see in 
her the woman who is artist even off the scenes. 

In the meantime her holidays were not rests. Special or charitable 
performances called her beyond the Channel; private drawing-rooms or 
those of the great clubs, disputed together to secure her support. She 


bravely set out upon artistic tours which would make many strong men 
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hesitate, and, not content with these travels which, because of the exercise 
of her art, seemed more or less obligatory, she devoted the time that 
still remained to her to journeys and excursions of pure pleasure. It is 
thus that England, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Russia, America no longer have any secrets for her. 

It was willingly enough the actress went upon these journeys from 
which the artist received such ample returns. She could, in fact, at the 
same time, satisfy one of her dearest fancies, become acquainted with the 
peculiar picturesqueness of every country she visited, with its monu- 
ments and its museums. She could, above all, in every town find 
more than one treasure at the dealer in antiquities’, and from it bring 
away precious souvenirs which must have escaped the amateurs who stay 
at home. 

Thus she patiently collected the materials necessary for the building 
and furnishing of the elegant house of which she had long since conceived 
the idea. It is not too much to say that, for twenty years, from the 
time fortune first seemed to smile upon her, she dreamed of the house 
in which she now lives, and in which are gathered together the purchases 
made one by one, but destined eventually to contribute to so charming a 
whole. 

It should be noted that money — money guided by taste — was not her 
only means of action during these preparations. Gifted with fairy hands 
and proverbial skill in that womanly work which can give the finishing 
touch to an artistic interior, she herself contributed to her surroundings 
all which, in such work, should be, not borrowed from the art of the 


past, but only inspired by it. 


In a word the dream of the artist was realised. The house was 
built to suit the diva who was to live in it. But while she continued 
to be its inspiration, she found in M. Drevet an architect, — what do I 
say ? — an artist of genius who understood and translated admirably the 
ideas given, or rather proposed to him. These M. Drevet embodied, 
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turning to the best account a site comparatively small, and finding 
means to arrange in this contracted space a veritable museum of Cluny 
on a small scale. 

Being in the highest degree enemy of the conventional, Madame Judic, in 
making the plan of her establishment, gave free vent to her originality, but 
at the same time she yielded to a tendency which is natural to our time, when 
art as creator is weak, and which consists in surrounding one’s self with 
the master-pieces of art either piously preserved or faithfully copied. Thus 
she was enabled in her design for her house—we speak of course of 
the interior and not of the architectural exterior —to give it the general 
effect of a dwelling of the very end of the 15th century. But to this 
pastiche, to this revival of the past, many modifications have been brought 
to relieve the style of the time of Louis XII of that which might perhaps 
be too archaic, too severe, for the nest of a charming woman, of an 
exquisite songster of melody so modern. 

To sum up, the principal elements which fancy, the mistress of this 
designer gave to her creation, are — with a personal touch of artistic 
caprice, the signature as it were to the work—the choice of- all the 
comforts of modern luxury and, blended and mingled with it, the wise and 
rational imitation of that charming period when the Gothic had not yet 
disappeared, but already was influenced by the noble art of the Renaissance. 
We will, in another place, examine somewhat more in detail this elegant 
house, one of the prettiest bonbonniéres in Paris, but first permit us a 
digression which, even while it seems to carry us for several minutes far 


from our subject, really brings us back again almost at once. 


In calling this study ‘‘ Madame Judic at home,” our aim was, above 


all, to seek that which makes of the celebrated actress something more 


than a great histrionic artist; we wished to get at the expressions of her 
personal taste, so happy in their results. We have not endeavoured to 
do the work of a reporter folloving the popular diva wherever it might 
be possible to photograph some little corner of her private life. 
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Otherwise we had been obliged to go with her on her travels, marking 
the number of her boxes, looking on while they were opened, transporting 
ourselves to the neighbourhood — in every respect delicious — of her 
country house at Chatou, a villa, all white, on the green sward, in the 
midst of a park, which recalls the airy sketches of Hubert Robert. 

We hold this to be, under the circumstances, a useless task, but we 
are not willing to neglect a visit to the great actress’ dressing-room 
at the Variétés. Not every one who wishes can make his way into it. 
The reader will thank us if we leave the door ajar, for if the diva is 
anywhere in her element it is here. A room, as a rule common-place 
enough, cold and bare, is sure, when there is question of a star of the 
magnitude of Madame Judic, to reflect something of her personality, and 
this is the stranger because the reflection is produced with the simplest 
means. It is not indeed customary to go to great expense for a place 
from which an engagement may hurry one any day. 

A carpet covers the floor of the large room, lighted during the day 
by two windows; thus bringing out the pleasant design of flowers on 
a cream-coloured ground of simple cretonne, with which the entire 
dressing-room is upholstered : ceiling, walls and even curtains, portiére, 
and furniture. When, in the evening, the curtains are drawn, the sconces 
on either side of the marble dressing-table fill the room with light, which 
gives to the prevailing colour of the hangings a golden hue, modestly, 
but delightfully effective. 

In a word the apartment is simple; partly boudoir, partly dressing- 
room. 

Sitting on a velvet stool in front of the old mirror in the frame of which 
are stuck the cards of the latest visitors, Mam/zelle Nitouche gives herself 
up to the cares of her maid. A table, a few chairs, a second toilet table 
complete the furniture; there are, besides, each adding a character of its 
own, here a pleasant landscape, there a pretty statuette by Grévin and 
Beer, further a few drawings under glass, portraits of the clever actress 
in various parts and at different periods of life, even a small and very 
amusing picture reproduced from a daguerreotype and representing her, 
in a short dress and flat bonnet, at about the age of one year. There 
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are also family photographs, suggestions for costumes sketched by the 
pencils of famous men, and that is all. 

Towards the end of the intermissions, when visitors cannot disturb the 
diva’s toilet already made, a few friends come to fill the chairs scattered about 
the room. Directors of theatres, journalists, impresario anxious to make 
arrangements for future tours, actors, dramatists or musicians dreaming new 
roles for the diva to play, follow each other quickly, and in a short time the 
boudoir has all the look of a drawing-room. But the face of the call-boy 
appears at the inevitable window — the indelible sign which continually 
reminds one that this little corner is, after all, but a part of the theatre. 

‘‘On the stage for the second,” the voice has cried. The actress 
rises; her friends return to the wings, or the stalls. The drawing- 
room is deserted until the next intermission. 

Deserted? We are mistaken. The maid is there already preparing 
everything for another change of costume, spreading out a dress, fetching 
a coquettish pair of shoes, arranging a wig. 

It is thus the illustration accompanying these lines has shewn, just 
as they were about to be put on, the showy dress and military cloak 
of La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein while, placed on one side of the 


table, are her cane, her gloves, and her furred cap. 


Let us now return to the house of Madame Judic. It stands in what 
might justly be called a retired and obscure corner of a very central 
quarter in the heart of Paris. From the foot of the Rue Nouvelle, 
which is still but a cul-de-sac, it is the first of a number of private houses 


in the same street and in the Rues Ballue, Blanche, and Moncey; houses 


with adjoining gardens which give fresh air to this privileged corner, and 


with their great trees, the song of birds, and perfect quiet, make it seem 
like country. 

The house faces upon the street, and encloses a large open court 
which gives day-light to the back buildings, and to the wing connecting 
them with the main building. 
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At a first glance at the exterior one might imagine one’s self before 
a painter’s house in which he has his studio. This is because the most 
striking feature of the pleasingly unsymmetrical facade is, together with 
the porte cochére of wood covered with iron work, the immense _bay- 
window, filled with stained glass, which lights the drawing-room. All 
about it are bay and other windows, fine enough in themselves, but so 
strong is the general effect that they seem to disappear and to be lost 
in the one great whole. And yet, if we examine in detail the apartments 
of which the establishment is composed, we shall not be slow to notice 
that the first impression it makes as an artist’s house, in which everything 
has been sacrificed to the beauty of one part, is misleading, and that the 
additional stories, though not apparent from without, number five or six, 
as in the houses constructed by speculative builders. 

Here, however, is the general arrangement which has been adopted. 
On the ground floor, facing the street, are the kitchens, and offices ; 
beyond, on entering from the porte cochére, is a majestic vestibule, flagged 
with stone, hung with old tapestry representing mythological characters, 
while all the seats are choir stalls and benches taken from some ancient 
abbey. From the vestibule rises the fine large staircase, and hangings, 
like those adorning the entrance hall, go all the way up with it. The 
pilasters of the balustrading are of the most graceful period of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

In the entresol is the dining-room, elaborately decorated and very 
attractive, its general effect recalling some of the smaller rooms of the 
celebrated castles of the Loire. On every side it is lined with buffets and 
chests loaded with faience and pewter. 

There is, moreover, a sort of balcony or loggia like the music galleries 
so often introduced by the architects of the Renaissance, which communicates 
with a boudoir a little higher up, and into which opens another small 
drawing-room, the two together forming as it were, a reception room. Here 
there is no copied or special style, but elegance and comfort enriched by 
piquant souvenirs of travel, and a collection of paintings of real value. 

But let us proceed on our way, and going to the next story, we find 
ourselves on a large landing-place, carpeted in red, over which are spread, 
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as they are all the way up the stairs, oriental rugs. All along the wall, the 
mythological stories of the beautiful tapestry are continued. Just before 
us opens a door of wrought iron work, on either side of which are two 
immense Louis XIV statues, carved in walnut, and most striking in effect. 
These two beautiful figures, Madame Judic found abroad and brought back 
with her from one of her many journeys. But what imposing perspective is 
this we see through the plate-glass behind the iron foliage of the door? 
One would say it was some great capitular hall of a convent of the end 
of the 15th or beginning of the 16th century. But no : here is a piano, 
here are cushions, as luxurious as they are modern, flowers; we are in 


the drawing-room. 


Here again the illustration comes to our aid. We have entered by the 
door of which we have just been speaking, on the inner side of which hang 
two portiéres of old tapestry, now drawn aside; we are in a hall of great 
height, lighted from the street, as we have already said, by an enormous 
bay-window, the light falling softly through the beautiful stained glass, on 


which is painted an historical subject, the Embarkation of Cleopatra, by Tiepolo. 


Near the door, in a cylindrical niche, is a statue in painted wood, life 
size, and curiously archaic. It is the statue of Saint Anne, patron of the 
mistress of the house. An almost monumental mantel-piece is one of 
the principal decorations of this vast room, which is not less than eight 
or nine metres in height, and yet is not fatiguing to the eye, distracted as 
it is on every side, by a balcony above the door, by the entablature and 
the hearth of the fireplace, by the drapery of the curtains which, in the 
evening, conceal the enormous window. The stuff of which these and all 
the hangings are made is decorated with heraldic devices and is a harmony 
in two shades of madder. For plinth, about half the height of the hall, 
are old 415th century tapestries. 

Opposite the fireplace a door, or rather a large opening, leads into a 
picture gallery, whither we shall return, and connects it, in a measure, 


with the great hall with which we are now concerned, for a minute giving 
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the idea of a long range of apartments, an architectural plan dear to all 
lovers of symmetry. A thick red carpet, bordered with a wide green band, 
covers the drawing-room floor. On it, here and there, according to the 
arrangement of the furniture, small Persian and Turkish rugs are thrown 
in front of a cabinet or a couch. 

There is plenty of furniture, and yet not enough to crowd the room or 
to make a walk around it an impossibility. A very good grand piano of 
the best make, used by Madame Judic in the study of all her parts, and 
hidden under an elegant cover of some old stuff, a few very comfortable 
arm-chairs upholstered in eastern tapestry, a small sofa, embroidered in a 
Louis XIV design, a glass cabinet which gives one a foretaste of the curious 
collections scattered everywhere throughout the house, a book-case containing 
some good books, almost complete the impression one can form of this 
very harmonious whole. 

The ceiling, copied from the flowery period of Gothic, is effective with 
its mouldings and pendants, stone white, and only its recessed parts reserved 
for vivid colouring and touched with gold. Its centre is marked by a 
large chandelier of wrought iron with many spirals and much _ foliage. 
There are also, in the four corners, four small chandeliers, hanging very 
low in order better to light the room. We have said that the fire-place 
is almost monumental. It opens with immense effect, and above the mantel, 
is genuine architectural work with, for principal feature, a niche and a 
range of cloister-like arcades corresponding with the decoration of the 
ceiling. Old and very curious andirons, found by Niniche on one of her 
professionna! journeys, ornament the front of the hearth which is filled with 
huge logs. Antique vases, holding bunches of green leaves, hide the 
absence of fire, unnecessary because of heating arrangements underground. 
Below the madder coloured hangings, as we have said, the leading decoration 
of the room, the walls, that is everywhere where fire-place or book-case or 
quaint cabinet does not hide them, are covered, about half-way up, with 
old tapestry of the style copied. Against this tapestry stand out the 
ornamental pieces of furniture. To the left of the chimney-piece is a chest 
raised on feet, a kind of cabinet belonging to the end of the Gothic period, 


and on it are vases of Italian and Moorish faience. 
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In the opposite corner, near the door, and close to a graceful statuette 
of a woman playing the guitar, close to an easel where, set in a piece of 
plush, a pleasant sketch by an artist friend shows us the charming features 
of Madame Judic, a light gothic stair-way winds up to a little balcony to 


which a lattice door is a background. This door and stair-way are private 


means of communication for the mistress of the house, between the drawing- 


room and her bed-chamber, when she does not care to pass by the main 
stair-way whose landing-place can be seen from the larger balcony above 
the door. Since, by these steps, we have reached the bed-room of the 
diva, let us go in; we are allowed to do so and there the artistic document 
is ready to aid us in our work of analysis. 

If the principal decorations of the house, especially of the reception 
hall, belong to the end of the 415th century, the bed-chamber of its mistress 
belongs rather to the early 16th century. The renovating wind of the 
Renaissance has already passed over it. The ceiling with its lozenge moul- 
dings, is deep blue with floriated decoration. To the walls, the curtains, 
the portiéres, plush gives its soft tones. The bed with its fluted columns, 
and its sobre egg-shaped decoration, on its base, and its brackets, alternating 
with rosettes below the cornice, already foreshadows the time of Henry II. 
The large beautiful fire-place, with its four Corinthian columns, upholding an 
entablature adorned with foliage and topped by a glass panel of similar 
workmanship, together with the freedom of the design, proves its age to 
be that of Francis I and his son. 

We have said that to the decorative scheme of the bed-chamber plush 
lends its rich softness, which to the eye seems so attractive and soothing 
in a woman’s room. Its deep red tones are enlivened by ornaments of 
more artistic order. A series of panels with figures embroidered in small stitch 
by Madame Anne Judic herself, stripes, lambrequins of the same work 
designed from the finest embroideries of the time of Henry II brighten the 
walls, break the monotony of the curtains, harmonise with the guipures 
which relieve the bed somewhat of the too great austerity of design. 
Domestic and oriental rugs lie in strong relief on the carpet of one 
colour, so quiet in tone that it does not detract from the furniture to which 


it should give value. 
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Proof of eclecticism, a Louis XIII clock, said to be of religious origin, 
ornaments the mantel, while two elegant Louis XVI arm-chairs are drawn 
up to a console of the same date, and near them is a low easy-chair 
of a style as absolutely modern as it is elegant and refined. 

We will do no more than refer to the graceful small ornaments scattered 
through the room and giving it life. Moreover, let us say once for all 
that these are to be found in such profusion throughout the house that it 
would be difficult to attempt to enumerate them or even to give a few 
special mention. 

But again let us continue our walk obliged, though with regret, to review 
rather summarily. many details which deserve a longer description. 


The gallery, running parallel to the drawing-room, with one end towards 
the street and the other towards the court, has a fine ceiling decorated by the 
brush of Clairin. The clever artist, one of those who best understand the art 
of decoration, has represented Madame Judic in all her parts. And already 
new creations missing from this painted encyclopeedia suffice to fix its date. 

There in the midst of antique furniture, stalls, chests, and cabinets, 
one large and carved in ebony being notably remarkable, are many glass 
cases full of those rare and precious objects for which the artist of the 
Variétés has a special fancy. One of them contains a collection of wonder- 
ful laces, guipures, Mechlin, point d’Alencon and point de Valenciennes, all 
those feminine extravagances of dress dear to our grandmothers. Another 
is devoted to an interesting collection of Japanese ivory. 

In a third are grouped fans of every age; another entertaining chapter 
of feminine physiology in the past. 

In a fourth, next to very complimentary trophies, — crowns, presents of 
all kinds offered to this conqueror when in Russia, — place is given to 
those charming Dresden figures, the crowning touch almost indispensable 
to every elegant interior. Finally, a last cabinet, the very one our readers 
have noticed in front of the fire-place in the drawing-room, holds a series 


of 18th century portraits, miniatures, of which the greater number were given 
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to her by Lassouche the irresistible comedian; then there are medals, rare 
gold coins, and many other similar treasures worthy of a true collector. 

On the walls hang pictures among which it is impossible not to single 
out the portrait of Madame Judic in la Belle Héléne by Chartran, that 
of her children by Madame Madeleine Lemaire, as well as other water- 


colours by the same master of the brush, the head of an old man by 


Th. Ribot, a rustic subject by Veyrassat, soldiers by Edouard Detaille and 


Alphonse de Neuville. It would not be easy to mention all, but it seems to 
us amusing to at least refer to a picture representing a bull fight, and bought 
by the French actress while travelling through Spain, which is an entertaining 
piece of deception, producing by a series of closely laid touches the effect 
of a crowd of several thousand people. In a corner, on a pedestal, is a 
beautiful white marble bust of the Princess Elisa Bonaparte by Canova. 

We will pass without stopping several private rooms in the house, 
though, in their arrangement and decoration, we should be sure to meet 
the same taste, but we must keep ourselves within bounds. 

Here, for example, is the room once reserved for Madame Judic’s husband; 
but to-day closed. Here is her son’s a B. A. of yesterday; here 
her daughter’s But we will make a station in the billiard room, a 
bright room lighted by an immense stained glass window, facing on the 
court. Its walls represent scenes in Chatou and Bougival, and their painting 
and decoration were due to the collaboration of MM. Maincent and Poilpot. 

In this room, a real place of recreation, to which a great abundance 
of flowers and green plants give the effect of a verandah, there are, 
besides the billiard table, its nominal reason, a whole string of musical 
instruments, piano, organ, guitar, harp, violin : even to the banjo of the 
American minstrel. 

We shall not of course inspect the linen or any household utensils ; 
we shall not even visit the coach-house and stable, though they are 
kept in perfect order, and merit particular notice; but, instead, we shall give 
rather an indiscreet glance to two adjoining rooms at the very top of 
the house : one is devoted to gowns, the other to headgear of every 
kind. There, all the costumes worn by the great actress on the stage, 


are put away in most methodical order so as to be found at once. 
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Lili, grandmother, elbows the dragoon of Mam/’zelle Nitouche. This is 
not the corner of the house about which the public will be the least 
curious. 

If we have neglected the horses, we will give a smile of approval to 
the special collection of dogs who are, in a measure, masters of the 
house. Many, brilliant, and of different breeds, they proudly display 
themselves in the court and in the drawing-room, from the remarkable 
watch-dog, brought from America by Madame Judic, who lords it over 
the horses’ stalls and the carriage-house, to the happy Jack, a charming 
Scotch poodle, who never leaves her, but follows her even to the theatre, 
without seeming too vain of his position as favourite. 

But we must pause, and, acknowledging the many gaps we may have 
left on our way, mention a few souvenirs which we omitted from their 
proper places. Thus, among the innumerable things picked up by the 
fortunate actress during her travels, she has preserved a collection of 
tambourines painted by Spanish masters, the sword of the famous Mazantini, 
the prima spada of Seville ; faience from Castelli and Urbino; little Portuguese 
figures that reproduce with fidelity the characteristic costumes of the various 
provinces of Portugal; a chess-board of carved wood of rare Indian work, 
an unquestionable curiosity, a Mexican hat, Indian instruments bought from 
the Sioux between San Francisco and Mexico, and a crowd of other orna- 
ments, all interesting, but impossible to describe here. 

It will be understood that we have confined ourselves to the most striking 
features of this wonderful interior, overlooking countless treasures, which 


are, notwithstanding, worthy of study. 


After the eyes have been looking at so many different objects which 
attracted them in rapid succession, they are sometimes too apt to feel tired or 
dimmed and everything dances before them. Why, then, is this not the case 
with us just now; why is it a visit to Madame Judic’s house despite its 
luxury, despite the quantity of bric-a-brac and curious furniture which fills 


it, has not produced this result? It is because, in its conception, her house 
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is really artistic, everything contributing to its effectiveness, without 
distracting one’s attention from the chief object in view. One would 
forget the details in order to see the whole. And yet if one comes down 
to details, one finds that they are charming. Praise be given to her who 
used her taste in this creation! Art is everywhere, but it is not for 
everyone. Happy is she whom the public welcomes as artist, and who, 
in her soul, is a greater artist than she shows herself in the most brilliant 
expressions of her enchanting talent. 


ABEL D’AVRECOURT. 





EXO OO 
zz: 











AFLOAT © 


April 10th. 


As soon as I lay down, I felt I 
should not get any sleep, and I 
remained on my back with my eyes 
closed, but with my thoughts active 
and my nerves highly strung. There 
was no movement, no sound near 
or distant, only the deep breath- 
ing of the sailors, which came 
through the thin wooden partition. 

All at once I heard a creaking 
noise. What it was I could not 
tell; a block in the rigging, no 
doubt. But the mournful, plain- 
tive tone of this sound made all 


my flesh quiver. Then followed 





an infinite silence reaching from 
the earth to the stars—nothing; 
not a breath, not a shudder on the water, not a vibration of the yacht; then 
again, as suddenly, the unrecognized, shrill moan was repeated. The effect on 


(*) See Art and Letters for February 1888, vol. I, page 152. 
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me was as that produced by certain notes, certain voices, which pain us, and, 
in a second, throw into our soul all that it can contain of grief, madness, and 
anguish, and I felt as though a jagged blade was lacerating my heart. 

I listened, expectant, and I heard again the same noise, a cry which 
seemed to come from the depths of my soul, to be wrung from my 
nerves, or which seemed rather the echo within me of a deep, hopeless 
call. It was, indeed, a relentless voice, familiar yet dreaded, a voice 
which reduced me to despair. The feeble, weird sound passed over 
me as a sower of dismay and frenzy, having the power to awaken that 
frightful sorrow which is ever slumbering in the inmost heart of all. 


What was it? It was the tormenting, harassing voice, which cries 


unceasingly within us, and which reproaches us continuously, vaguely, and 
painfully : a voice mysterious, unappeasable, never-forgotten, cruel, which 
upbraids us for all that we have done, the voice of ill-defined remorse, 


of useless regret, of days gone, of women met and lost, who would perhaps 


have loved us, of things passed, of vain joys, of dead hopes; the 
voice of that which evades us, of that which deceives us, of that which 
vanishes, and of that which we have not attained, of that which we 
shall never attain : the small voice which proclaims the abortion of life, 
the inutility’ of effort, and the feebleness of man. 

In that brief murmur, ever commencing again, after the mournful 
silence of the deep night, it told me of all that I should have loved, of 
all that I had confusedly desired, expected, dreamt, of all that I should 
have wished to see or know, of all that my insatiable, yet poor, weak 
spirit had skimmed over in a futile manner, and of all that towards which it 
had attempted to fly, without being able to break the chain of ignorance 
which held it. 

Ah! I have hankered after everything, but have enjoyed nothing. It 
would have required the vitality of an entire race, the varied understand- 
ings distributed here and there throughout all men, all their capabilities, 
all their strength, and a thousand existences in reserve, to have satisfied 
me; for I possess all their appetites, and all their inquisitiveness, and 
yet am destined to long for objects I can never obtain. 

Why is existence so painful to me, when the greater part of men 
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experience nothing but contentment? Why this unheard of torture which 
consumes me? Why not know the reality of pleasures, of expectations, 
and of enjoyments? 

It is because I have that second-sight which is at once all the 
strength and all the misfortune of authors. I write because I understand, 
and I suffer from all that is, because I know it too well, and especially 
because, without being able to take pleasure in it, I behold it as reflected 
in the mirror of my thought. 

Let us not be envied, but rather pitied, for herein the man of letters 
differs from his fellows. 

In him, no simple feeling longer exists. All that he sees, his joys, 
his pleasures, his sufferings, his sorrows, become instantly objects of 
study. Unceasingly, in spite of everything, in spite of himself, he analyses 
hearts, visages, gestures, and intonations. As soon as anything, no matter 
what, passes before him, he requires to know its cause. He has not an 
emotion, not an utterance, not a kiss, perfectly free from this examina- 
tion; none of those spontaneous actions which are made involuntarily, 
unconsciously, unthinkingly, without knowing why, because one feels impelled 
to perform them, and which do not cause an after-thought, are his. 

If he suffers, he takes a note of his suffering, and stores it in his 
memory. He says to himself, on returning from the cemetery, where he 
has left the friend whom he loved best in the world : ‘‘’Tis strange 
what my feelings have been; it was like a painful intoxication, etc.” 
And then, he recalls all the details, all the attitudes of the neighbours, 
the false gestures, the false griefs, the false faces, and a thousand 
little insignificant incidents. He makes artistic observations,—the 
sign of the cross made by an old woman leading her child by the 
hand, a ray of light in a window, a dog which crossed the funeral 
procession, the effect of the coach under the tall yews of the cemetery, 
the head of the undertaker’s man, and the professional contraction of his 
features, the effort of the four men as they lowered the coffin into 
the grave; a multitude of trifles, in short, which worthy folks suffering 
to the utmost, with all their soul, with all their heart, and with all 
their strength, would never have remarked. 
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He has seen all, remembered all, noted all, in spite of himself, because 
he is, before anything else, a man of letters, and because his mind is 
so constructed that the repercussion, in his case, is much keener, and 
more natural, so to say, than the primary shock, the echo more sonorous 
than the original sound. 

He seems to have two souls, one for noting, explaining, and comment- 
ing on each sensation of its neighbour, the natural soul, common to all 


men, and he lives fated to be always, on every occasion, a reflex of 


himself and a reflex of others, fated to behold himself feeling, acting, loving, 


thinking and suffering; but never to suffer, think, love and feel like other 
people,—plainly, openly, simply, without self-examination after every joy or 
sigh. 

If he talks, his words often seem slanderous, merely because his thoughts 
are clairvoyant, and he takes to pieces the secret mechanism of the senti- 
ments and actions of others. 

If he writes, he cannot abstain from throwing into his books all that he 
has seen, all that he has understood, all that he knows, with no exception 
in favour of relation or friend, exposing with cruel impartiality the hearts 
of those whom he loves or has loved, and even exaggerating their foibles, in 
order to enhance the effect. He is entirely preoccupied with his work, in 
no way with his affection. 

And should he love a woman, he analyses her feelings, probes to the 
bottom of her thoughts,—dissects her, as a surgeon would a ‘subject.’ 
All that she says, all that she does, is immediately weighed in that delicate 
. balance of observation—his mind—and classified at its analytical value. If 
she happens to yield to an unguarded transport, he will judge the action as 
to its occasion, correctness, and dramatic force, and will tacitly condemn 
it, if he finds it ill-timed or ill-done. 

Actor and spectator of himself and others, he is never an actor only, 
like the good people who live a hum-drum existence. Everything around 
him becomes transparent, and he sees through hearts, through deeds, and 
through secret intentions; he suffers from a special malady, from a kind of 
duplication of the mind, which makes him a fearfully complicated and over- 
sensitive being. 
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His peculiar, morbid sensibility, moreover, is such that every sensation 
is for him a species of pain, and stings him to the quick. 

I recall certain evil days when my heart was so wrung by things seen 
but for a moment, that the visions remain in my memory like wounds. 

One morning, in the Avenue de |’Opéra, in the midst of the moving, 
joyous crowd, brightened by a May sun, I saw a nameless being, an old 
woman bent double, clad in rags which had been garments, and wearing a 
black straw bonnet which was now quite bare of ornamentation, its ribbons and 
flowers having long since gone. She was dragging herself along with such 
difficulty, that I felt in my heart as much as she herself,—perhaps more than 
she,—the pain of each step she took. Supported on two sticks, she moved 
along, without lifting her eyes, indifferent to everything, to the noise, to 
the people, to the carriages, even to the sun! Where was she going? 
Towards what dirty hovel? She was carrying something in a paper suspend- 
ed by a string. What? Bread, doubtless. No one, no neighbour being 
able or caring to run this errand for her, she had undertaken this, to her, 
terrible journey from her garret to the baker’s, herself. There and back, 
two hours’ walk at least, and what a painful road! What an ordeal! 
May we not liken her sufferings to those which have gained crowns of 
martyrdom ? 

I raised my eyes towards the roofs of the lofty houses. She had to 
climb that weary height! When would she get there? How many panting 
rests would she take on the dark, narrow, winding staircase? 

Everybody turned to look at her. They murmured : ‘‘ Poor woman,” and 
went on! Her clothes, or what served her as such, dragged along the 
pavement, hardly attached to that miserable frame; and yet that frame 
encircled a soul! A soul? No; but an awful, inexpressible, ceaseless 
suffering. Oh! the misery of the aged, without food, without money, 
without children, without hope, with nothing but death before them! Do 
we think of the sufferings of the old and hungry in the garrets, do we 
think of the tears of those dull eyes, once brilliant, expressive, and 
joyous? 

Another time it was raining. I was out alone on a plain in Nor- 


mandy, shooting over a wild expanse of greasy, slippery soil which yielded 
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at every step. From time to time, a startled partridge, lying close 
against a mound of earth, flew off heavily in the drenching rain. The 
report of my gun, deadened by the heavy downpour, was scarcely louder 
than the crack of a whip, and the bird, dabbled in its own blood, sank 
a little way off. 

I was sad even to tears, to weeping, like the clouds which were 


weeping over the world and me. My heart was oppressed with grief. I 


cared no longer to raise my feet, heavily weighted with clods of clay; 


and I was on the point of returning, when, across the fields, I saw a 
doctor’s carriage going steadily along a by-road. 

The low, black carriage, covered with its round hood, and drawn by a 
dark-coloured horse, looked to my fancy, on this inauspicious day, like 
a forerunner of death wandering through the country. Suddenly it 
stopped, the doctor’s head appeared and he cried: ‘‘Ho!” 

I went towards him, and he said : 

‘‘ Will you assist me with a diphtheria patient? I am alone, and she 
must be held while I remove the false membranes from her throat.” 

‘‘T will come,” I replied, and I got into the carriage. 

And what a distressing tale I had to listen to! 

Diphtheria, the terrible disease which strangles its victims, had found 
its way to the farm-house of a poor family named Martinet. 

The father and the son had died at the beginning of the week, the 
mother and daughter were now also at death’s door. 

A neighbour who had been looking after them, finding herself indisposed, 
had taken flight the night before, leaving the door of the cottage open, 
with the two sick inmates abandoned and alone on their straw beds, 
with nothing to drink, alone with the rattles in their throats, suffocating, 
dying—alone for twenty-four hours. 

The doctor explained that he had just cleared the mother’s throat, and 
had given her something to drink, but the child, maddened by the pain 
and by the pangs of suffocation, had buried her head in the mattress and 
would not allow him to touch her. 

Accustomed to scenes of affliction, the doctor said, with a sad and 


resi gned voice : 
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‘*T cannot, however, pass the whole of my time with the same patient. 
Good heavens! those poér souls wring your heart. Think of their being 
twenty-four hours without anything passing their lips! The wind was 
driving the rain right to their beds. The chickens had all taken shelter 
in the fire-place.” 

We reached the farm-house. The doctor tied his horse to the branch 
of a tree in front of the door, and we stepped inside. 

A choking odour of sickness and moisture, of fever and mustiness, 
of hospital and cellar, met us as we entered. In that fireless, foodless, 
cheerless, hopeless house, the atmosphere was that of a marsh, cold, 
damp, and raw. The clock had stopped; the rain was falling down 
the chimney upon the hearth, from which the fowls had strewn about the 
ashes, and we could hear, in a dark corner, a sound of hoarse, quick 
breathing. It was the breathing of the child. 

The mother, lying in a kind of large wooden box, the usual bed of 
peasants, and hidden by old coverlets and old clothes, seemed quiet, and 
turned her head slightly towards us. 

The doctor asked her: ‘‘Have you a candle?” 

She replied in a low voice, scarcely audible : ‘‘In the cupboard.” 

Having lighted the candle, he led me towards the bed of the little girl 
at the end of the room. 

She was gasping for breath, her cheeks wan, her eyes bright, her 
hair matted—a fearful object. In her thin, stretched-out neck, deep 
hollows formed at each breathing. She was lying on her back, clutching 
with both hands the rags which covered her, and, as soon as she saw 
us, she turned and hid her face in the bed. I held her by the shoulders, 
and the doctor, forcing her mouth open, removed from her throat a large 
piece of whitish, dry, leathery skin. 

She at once breathed more freely, and drank a little. Her mother, who 
had raised herself on her elbow to watch us, stammered : 

‘‘Have you done it?” 


’ 


‘*Yes, it’s done,” replied the doctor. 
‘‘Are we going to be left all alone again?” 


A terrible dread made her voice shake 





a dread of isolation, of 
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abandonment, of darkness, and of the death which she felt so near, 
I answered : ‘‘No, my good woman, I will stay with you till the doctor 
sends a nurse.” 

And then, turning towards the doctor, 1 said, ‘‘ Send Mére Mauduit, 
I will pay her.” 

‘Very well, 1 will send her at once.” 

He pressed my hand and went out, and then I[ heard his carriage roll 
away along the damp road. 

I remained alone with the two dying. 

My dog Paf went and lay down in front of the black fire-place. This 
movement of his made me think that a little fire would benefit us all. 
I went out and looked for some wood and straw, and soon a good blaze 
lighted the whole cottage, and the bed where the little girl was again 
beginning to gasp. 

I seated myself with my legs stretched out towards the hearth. 

The rain was beating against the window, the wind shook the rafters. 
I heard the short, hard breathing of mother and child, and the blowing 
of my dog, who was sighing with pleasure as he lay curled up before 
the bright fire. 

Life! What is life ? These two poor creatures, who had always 
slept on straw, eaten black bread, worked like beasts, suffered all the 
hardships of this world, were going to die! What had they done? The 
father was dead, the son was dead. Yet these wretched beings passed 
for honest folk, liked and respected by those who knew them,—simple, 
honest folk. 

I was watching my boots steaming and my dog sleeping. And all at 
once I felt a selfish, shameful joy, when I compared my lot with that of 
my helpless, doomed companions. 


The little girl had now again a rattling in her throat, and then her 


hoarse breathing became intolerable to me. It pained me as though a 


sword had pierced my heart. 
I went towards her. ‘‘ Would you like anything to drink?” I asked. 
She moved her head as if to say ‘‘yes.” I poured into her mouth 
a little water, but she could not swallow it. 
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The mother, who had all the while remained quieter, turned to look 
at her child. Suddenly a terror came over me, a terror which shook me 
from head to foot, as one who feels the contact of some invisible monster. 
I scarcely knew where I was. Was I dreaming, and had some terrible 
nightmare seized me? Was it true that such things happened, that 
people died in this way? And I looked into the dark corners of the 
cottage, as if I dreaded to see some nameless, hideous form cowering in 
the gloom; one that lies in ambush to strangle and devour men, that 
revels in blood, and gloats on eyes fired by fever, and whose hateful 
triumphs are in wrinkles, feebleness, white hair, and decay. 

The fire was sinking low. I threw on more wood to warm myself, 
for I was chilled to the core. 

I, at least, hoped to die in a good room, with doctors around my bed, 
and medicine on the table. 

And these women had remained alone, on beds of straw, twenty-four 
hours, in this fireless hut, without water even to drink, and with a rattling 
in their throats !—— 

Then I heard the trotting of a horse, and the rumbling of a vehicle. 
The nurse came in, collected and pleased at having something to do, 
betraying no sign of dismay in the presence of all this misery. 

I left some money with her, and, calling my dog, I fled; I fled through 
the rain like a malefactor, fancying I could still hear the hoarse, painful 
breathing of those two throats; and I hurried towards my warm and com- 
fortable home, where my servants awaited me with a good dinner. 

But I shall never forget it, nor shall 1 forget many other things which 
make me hate the world. 

There are times when I would fain think no more, feel no more, when 
I could consent to live a sensuous life in a bright and warm climate, 
where the vegetation is not coarse and raw, but where all is golden, in 
one of those eastern countries where one goes to sleep without sadness, 
and where one wakes without regret, where one moves free from care, 
leading a life in which love is accompanied by no mental anguish. 

I would live in a great square building, a huge case under the scorch- 


ing sun, where, from the terrace, I could command a view of the sea 


c. I 32 
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and the white sails, like pointed wings, of Greek or Mussulman boats 
passing by. The outside walls should have scarcely any openings. A 
large garden, where the atmosphere is heavy under the thick canopy of 
spreading palms, should form the centre of this oriental paradise. A 
fountain, playing under the trees, should throw its water into a large 
marble basin, the bottom of which should be covered with gold dust. 
There would I bathe in the intervals of smoking and of dreaming. 

I would have handsome black slaves, draped in light fabrics, running 
quickly, barefooted, on’ silent carpets. 

The walls of my apartments should be soft yet resilient, and on my 
divans, arranged in a circle around each room, should be cushions so 
shaped as to permit me to recline in all possible postures. 

When weary of enjoying this immobility and eternal dreaming, when 
weary of this voluptuous repose and unruffled calm, I would have my 
black and white steed, fleet as a gazelle, brought to the door. 

And mounting him, I would ride forth, drinking in the bracing and 
intoxicating air, the air which seems to hiss as we cleave it in our 
furious gallops. 

And I would speed like an arrow over this earth resplendent with 
colour, which to the sight is grateful and inebriating as wine to the 
palate. 

In the calm hour of evening, I would go in-reckless flight towards 
the wide horizon, rose-tinted by the setting sun. Everything then bears 
a roseate hue in the twilight, the parched mountains, the arid plains, the 
costume of the Arabs, the dromedaries, the horses, and the tents. 

I should see the rose-coloured flamingoes rise from their swamps 
against the rose-coloured sky, and, my senses overpowered by the boundless 
rosiness of the world, I should utter cries of delirious joy. 

No more should I see along the pavements, deafened by the harsh clatter 
of passing vehicles, men clothed in black, seated in uncomfortable chairs, 
drinking absinthe, and talking of business. 

I should know nothing of quotations on the Bourse, of political move- 
ments, of changes of ministry, of all the useless follies in which we fritter 


away our brief, delusive existence. Of what use is all our trouble, strug- 
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gling, and suffering? Let me be at rest, in my sumptuous, bright 
dwelling, screened from the simoons of the desert, from the yet more 
destructive blasts of civilised life. 

And I would have wives, lodged in separate, echoless apartments; 
five wives, from the five parts of the globe, to charm me with types of 
female beauty chosen among all races. 

And the luxurious vision still floated before my closed eyes, and, under 
its influence, my mind had become soothed, when I heard my men get 
up and light their lantern, to begin a long and silent task. 

I called out : 

‘* What -are you doing, now?” 

In a hesitating voice, Raymond answered : 

‘‘We are getting the tackle ready, as we thought you would like to 
fish, if the weather was fair at day-break.” 

Agay is in fact, during the summer, the resort of all the fishermen 
along the coast. Entire families come here to stay, some at the inn, 
some in their boats, and they eat their Jouwillabaisse on the sea shore, 
in the shade of the pines whose resin crackles in the heat of the sun. 

I asked : 

‘¢ What time is it?” 

‘¢ Three o'clock, sir.” 

Then without rising, but ‘simply stretching out my arm, I opened 
the door separating my room from the men’s berth. 

In a sort of low recess, through which the mast passes before enter- 
ing the keel, in a recess so full of multifarious, nondescript articles that 
one would think it a robbers’ den, where, hung in rows along the sides, 
were implements of all kinds, saws, marline-spikes, saucepans, and then, on 
the floor, between the two beds, a bucket, a stove, and a cask whose 
copper hoops glittered in the direct rays of the lantern, hung between 
the bitts of the anchors, by the side of the chain well,—the two sailors 
were squatting, busy baiting the numerous hooks with which the entire 
length of the fishing tackle was furnished. 

‘‘ When shall I have to get up?” I said. 


” 


‘‘ Why, immediately, sir. 
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Half an hour later, the three of us got into the canoe and left the Bel- 
Ami, in order to go and place our nets at the foot of the Drammond, 
near the Ile d’Or. 

Then, when our tackle, two or three hundred yards in length, was 
sunk to the bottom, we baited three small ground lines, and, the canoe 
being moored by a stone fastened to a rope, in lieu of anchor, we 
began fishing. 

It was already daylight, and I could plainly see the shore at Saint- 
Raphael, near the mouths of the Argent, and the sombre mountains of 
the Moors, extending as far as Cape Camarat, stretching out yonder, 
beyond the Gulf of Saint-Tropez. 

Of all the points along the coast, this is the one I prefer. 1 love 
it as a native might, as if I had passed my boyhood there, because it 
is wild and picturesque, because the Parisian, the Englishman, the Ame- 
rican, the man of the world, and the Rastaquouére, have not yet vul- 
garized it. 

Suddenly the line which I had in my hand shook,—I started; then 


I felt nothing, then a light pull tightened the cord twisted round my 


finger, then another stronger pull shook my hand, and with beating heart 
I commenced drawing in the line, gently yet eagerly, looking intently 
into the transparent blue water, and soon I saw, under the shadow of the 
boat, a white flash describing rapid curves. 

It seemed to me an enormous fish, but was no bigger than a sar- 
dine when pulled on board. 

Then I caught others, blue, red, yellow, and green,—bright, silvery, 
striped, golden, dappled and spotted, all the pretty rock fish of the Medi- 
terranean, of such variety, and of so many hues, seemingly painted to 
please our sight; and yet others, but they were hideous monsters, 
bristling all over with spikes. 

Nothing is more amusing than to raise a net. What shall we get? 
What surprise, what joy, and what disillusion, as each hook is drawn from 
the water! What excitement, when we see, low down, a great brute strug- 
gling as he rises slowly towards us! 


At ten we had got back to the yacht, and the two men, with beaming 
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looks, announced that our catch weighed over twenty-four pounds. 

But now I had to pay for my night’s unrest. That horrible com- 
plaint, the headache, which racks like no other punishment, which pounds 
the head, maddens you, makes your thoughts ramble, scatters all remem- 
brance like dust in the wind, had taken hold of me and I had to lay 
down on my bed, holding a bottle of ether to my nostrils. 

After a few minutes I thought I heard an indistinct murmuring, which 
soon became a continuous buzzing sound, and then it seemed as if the 
interior of my body was as light as air, as if it had become vaporised. 

A torpor came over my mind, a kind of drowsy comfortableness, in spite 
of the pain -which still remained, but which had ceased to be acute. It 
was one of those sufferings which we consent to put up with, and no 
longer one of those fearfully excruciating pains against which our whole 
body protests. 

Gradually, the strange and delightful sensation of buoyancy experienced 
in my chest, spread itself over my limbs, and they, in their turn, became 
light, as if the flesh and the bones had vanished, and the skin alone 
remained to enable me to perceive the charm of living, and of lying down 
in comfort. The pain had altogether ceased : it also had dissolved and 
evaporated. And I seemed to hear several voices, several conversations, 
without understanding their purport; at times the sounds were indistinct, 
at others a word or two reached me, but I recognized that it was only 
the increased buzzing in my ears. I was not sleeping; I was awake; 
I seemed to understand, to feel, and to reason with extraordinary clearness, 
depth and power, and with a peculiar elation or intoxication, arising from 
this unleashing of my mental faculties from all bodily restraint. 

It was not a dreaming, as from hashish, nor was it one of those 
somewhat morbid visions which follow the taking of opium; it appeared 
to me that I had acquired a surprising acuteness of reasoning, a new 
method of seeing, of judging, and of appreciating things and life, with the 
absolute certainty that it was the true method. 

And the old scriptural image occurred to me. I fancied that I had 
tasted of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, that all mysteries were 


unveiled to me, so much was I carried away by a novel, strange, and 
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irrefutable logic. Arguments, reasonings and proofs came in crowds, to 
be at once confuted by still stronger proofs, arguments and reasonings. 
My brain became the seat of a conflict of ideas; I was a superior being 
endowed with invincible intelligence, and I felt intense enjoyment in testing 
my power. 

This condition of mind lasted a long while, during which I was still 
inhaling ether from the mouth of the flask; but at last the flask was 
empty, and the pain came on again. For ten hours I had to endure 
this torture, for which there is no remedy. Then I slept, and the next 
morning, alert as after a convalescence, I wrote these few pages, and 
started for Saint-Raphael. 


Saint-Raphael, April 11th. 

We had delightful weather all the way, and got here in splendid style 
with a light westerly breeze. After doubling the Drammond, I saw the 
villas of Saint-Raphael partly hidden among the small, slender pines, which 
the continual wind from Fréjus tries from year’s end to year’s end. We 
passed between Les Lions, pretty red rocks, seeming to guard the town, 
and entered the harbour, which, in shore, is filled up with sand, so that 


we could only approach within fifty yards of the quay; then I landed. 


A great number of people were in front of the church. A marriage 


was going on inside : a priest was legalising in Latin, with pontifical 
gravity, the brutal and solemn act which disturbs mankind so much, causing 
so much laughter, and so much suffering and weeping. The families 
concerned, had, according to custom, invited all their relations and friends 
to this sacrifice of the innocence of a young girl, to this semi-theatrical, 
semi-religious spectacle of the ecclesiastical exhortations followed by those 
of the parents, and of the public benediction given to what is generally 
veiled with so much modesty and care. 

And all the acquaintances, full of silly remarks and sillier jests, stirred 
by that keen and prurient curiosity which impels crowds to witness these 
ceremonies, had come there to see how the newly-married couple would 
stand it all. 1 mingled with the crowd and noted their behaviour. 
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Good heavens! How ugly men are! For the hundredth time, at 
least, I noticed, in the midst of this festive throng, that, of all races, the 
human race is the most hideous. And the smell of the people—an 
unsavoury, nauseous odour of dirty flesh, greasy hair, and garlic! That 
stench of garlic, which the people of the south shed around them through 
their mouths, their nostrils, and the pores of their skin, as roses diffuse 
their perfume. 

Of a truth, men are always as ugly, and always smell as bad; but our 
eyes, accustomed to the sight of them, and our nostrils to the smell, only 
become aware of this hideousness, and of this emanation, when we have, 
for some time, been absent from them. 

Man is, indeed, a frightful object! To form a gallery of grotesque 
images, at which a mummy would laugh, we need but take the ten first 
comers, set them in a row, and photograph them, in all their various 
disproportions, with legs too long or too short, bodies too fat or too thin, 
and faces red or pale, hirsute or glabrous, smirking or solemn. 

In the first ages of the world, man, strong and naked, was certainly 
as beautiful as the horse, or the stag, or the lion. The exercise of his 
muscles, the free life, the constant employment of his strength and agility, 
maintained in him that grace of movement which is the first essential of 
beauty, and that elegance of form which physical action alone gives. 

Later, the people of artistic tendency, and fond of plastic art, knew 
how to preserve, in cultured man, that grace and elegance, by the artifices 
of the gymnasium. The care of the body, games of strength and agility, 
icy-cold water, and sweating-rooms, made the Greeks paragons of human 
beauty; and their great artists have left statues for us to admire and copy, 
and to show us what forms they possessed. 

But, nowadays, O Apollo! let us, at holiday time, look at a gathering 
of our human brethren. Let us look at the children, pot-bellied from the 
cradle, deformed by precocious study, brutalised by the school, where, at 
fifteen years of age, their bodies are worn out and their spirits broken 
before their boyhood is passed, and completing that boyhood with 
ill-formed, ill-attached limbs, of which the normal proportions are never 
preserved. 
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Let us contemplate the street,—the people who run about it in their 
dirty clothes! And the peasant, merciful Powers! Let us regard the 
peasant of the fields, squint-eyed, rickety, of rush-like lankness, crooked 
and bent, a greater fright than any barbarian type in an anthropological 
museum. 

And then let us remember how fine in build, if not in features, are the 
negroes, those tall, athletic, bronzed men; and how graceful, in form and 
visage the Arabs! 

I have, besides, for yet another reason, a horror of crowds. 

I cannot enter a theatre, or attend a public festival, without at once 
experiencing a strange, almost insupportable uneasiness, a fearful unnerving, 
as if I were struggling with my whole strength against some irresistible, 
mysterious influence. And I do struggle against the spirit of the crowd, 
which is trying to become part and parcel of my being. 

How many times have I observed that the intellect expands and rises 
when one lives isolated, that it contracts and sinks when one again joins 
his fellows! Everything acts on thought; contacts, diffused ideas, all that 
is said, and all that one is forced to listen to, to hear, and to answer. A 
flux and reflux of ideas goes from brain to brain, from city to city, from 
people to people, and a level establishes itself, an average of intelligence 
for every large body of individuals. 


The qualities of original thinking, of free will, of mature reflection, and 


even of penetration, of each individual man, disappear in general as soon as 
this man associates with a great number of other men. 

Here is a passage from a letter of Lord Chesterfield to his son, written 
in 1754, which demonstrates, with a rare humility, this sudden elimination 
of the active qualities of the mind in every large assembly : 

‘*Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in forming the bill, 
and who is one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers in Europe, 
spoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the clearness that so 
intricate a matter would admit of; but as his words, his periods, and his 
utterance, were not near so good as mine, the preference was most 
unanimously, though most unjustly, given to me. 


‘This will ever be the case, every numerous assembly is mod, let the 
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individuals who compose it be what they will. Mere reason and good 
sense is never to be talked to a mob : their passions, their sentiments, their 


senses, and their seeming interests, are alone to be applied to. 





‘‘ Understanding they have collectively none 4 

This profound observation of Lord Chesterfield, an observation, besides, 
often made and noted with interest by the philosophers of the scientific 
school, constitutes one of the most serious arguments against represent- 
ative governments. 

The same phenomenon, a surprising phenomenon, is produced whenever 
a large number of men are assembled. All the individuals, side by side, 
yet distinct, of different characters, intellects, passions, education, faiths, and 
prejudices, all at once by the mere fact of their being gathered together, 
form a special being, endowed with a soul of its own, with a new mode of 
thinking in common, which is an unanalysable resultant of the mean of the 
individual opinions. 

It is a crowd, and this crowd is some one, a vast collective personality, 
as distinct from another crowd as one man is distinct from another. 

A popular saying affirms that ‘‘a crowd does not reason.” Now, why 
does not a crowd reason, even as each single unit of it reasons? Why 
will a crowd do spontaneously what no unit in the crowd would do? Why 
has a crowd irresistible impulses, fierce caprices, headlong rushes that 
nothing stops? Why is it borne along by these thoughtless promptings ? 
Why does it perpetrate acts which no single member of the crowd would 
be guilty of? Some unknown individual utters a cry, and a sort of frenzy 
takes hold of all, and all, with one impulse, which no one tries to control, 
carried away by one idea, which has instantaneously become common, in 
spite of castes, opinions, creeds, and different morals, will throw themselves 
on a man, massacre or drown him, without cause, almost without pretext, 
when each individual, if he had been alone, would have risked his own 
life to save the life he takes. 

And in the evening, when at home, each one will ask himself what 
rage or madness had seized him thus suddenly, and thrown him out of his 
nature and character; and how he could have given way to this ferocious 
impulse. 
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It is because he had ceased to be a man, in order to form part of 
a crowd, in which his individual will had been merged, as a drop of 
water mingles with a stream. 

His own personality had disappeared, becoming an infinitesimal portion 
of one vast, strange personality—the crowd’s. The panics which possess 
an army, those whirlwinds of opinions which carry away an entire nation, and 
the madness of the Dances of Death,—are they not striking examples of 
this same phenomenon? 

In short it is not more astonishing to see individuals coalesce to form 
one whole being, than to see molecules combine to form a homogeneous 
substance. 

It is to this mysterious cause that one must refer the peculiar practices 
of theatrical audiences, those strange variations of judgment displayed by 
the public of the rehearsal, and the public of the first nights, and those 
displayed by the public of the first nights, and the public of the following 
representations; as also the shifting of the telling points, evening after 
evening, and the errors of opinion which condemn works like Carmen, 
destined later to have an immense success. 

What I have said of crowds may, moreover, be applied to society in 
general; and he who would keep his thoughts absolutely sound and unbroken, 
his judgment thoroughly independent, who would see life, mankind, and 
the universe, as an unbiassed observer, above all prejudice, preconceived 
faith and religion, that is to say, above all fear, should separate himself 
completely from what are called worldly relations; for the universal folly 
is so contagious, that he will not be able to associate with his fellows, to 
see them and hear them, without being, in spite of himself, infected with 
their convictions, their ideas, their superstitions, their traditions, their 
prejudices, their customs, their laws, and their singular moral code of 
hypocrisy and cowardice. 


Those who try to resist such diminution of self-influence, struggle 
in vain, and become entangled in innumerable bonds which, though slight 
and almost imperceptible, are yet unbreakable; and finally, through fatigue, 
they give up the struggle. 


A commotion was now taking place in the throng; the married pair 
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were about to leave the church, and instinctively I did as everybody else 
did; I stood on tip-toe to look, for I had a wish to see what was going 
on, a stupid, low, senseless wish, a wish of the mob. My neighbours’ 
inquisitiveness had overcome me like drunkenness; I was a part of the 


crowd. 


To while away the rest of the day, I decided to go for a row on the 
Argent. 

This almost unknown but captivating river separates the plain of Fréjus 
from the wild mountains of the Moors. 

I went with Raymond, who rowed me along a low shore stretching to 
the mouth of the river, which we found partly choked with sand, and 
impracticable. A single channel communicated with the sea, but it was 
so rapid and so full of foam, eddies, and whirlpools, that we dared not 
attempt it. 

Consequently we had to draw the canoe ashore, and to carry it over 
the sand bank to the beautiful lake-like expanse which the Argent forms 
in this place. 

In the middle of a swampy, green tract, a tract of that vigorous 
green which vegetation assumes when growing in water, the river lies 
low, between banks covered with foliage, so impenetrable and lofty that 
one can scarcely see the neighbouring mountains. It turns so frequently, 
and preserves so continually the characteristic serenity of a lake, that one 
does not recognize, nor would one suspect, that it is a stream meandering 
throughout this peaceful, deserted, yet magnificent country. 

As in those low plains of the north where springs ooze up under 
our feet, and flow and vivify the earth as with blood,—they are the cold, 
limpid blood of the soil,—so here we meet with the strange experience 
of that prolific life which pervades humid regions. 

Birds with long, pendent legs rise from the reeds and stretch out their 
pointed beaks against the blue sky; others, of unwieldy bulk, fly heavily 
across from bank to bank; and yet others, small and active, skim swiftly 
along and all but touch the water, speeding like a stone as it ricochets 


over a tranquil pond. 
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Innumerable turtle-doves are cooing amid the higher branches, 
wheeling round and round, or passing from tree to tree apparently 
visits of affection. 

Everywhere around this deeper water, throughout the entire plain up 
to the foot of the mountains, there is yet more water, the sleeping but 
teeming water of the marshes,—broad, clear sheets, where the heavens 
are reflected, where the clouds are seen to glide along, and throughout 
which are scattered clumps of curious-looking rushes. 

This limpid yet noisome water, where life decays, where death ferments, 
and where baleful germs, fevers, and miasms, are nourished, is at once a 
sap and a poison; its treacherous beauty is but a surface to its putrefaction. 

The air is delightfully balmy, enervating,—and terrible. 

On all the slopes surrounding these vast, silent pools, throughout all 
this rank vegetation, slimy, loathsome, cold-blooded denizens are swarming, 
hopping, and creeping. But I like these cold, timid creatures, so gene- 
rally shunned and dreaded : to me there is something sacred about 
them. 

As the sun sets, the marsh fascinates and possesses me completely. 
All day long the great silent pool has been drowsy in the heat, but, at the 
moment of twilight, it becomes a fairy and supernatural land. In its 
huge, calm mirror, I see the clouds—clouds of gold, of blood, and of 
fire!—as they slowly drift along; they are in the immense sky above, 


and they are down there beneath us, so near, yet unseizable, in this 


shallow piece of water in which numerous pointed reeds stand up like 


bristles. 

All the varied, bewitching colours bestowed upon the world, here 
appear to us delightfully delicate, or brilliant, or shaded with infinite 
variety, around a leaf of water-lily. All the reds, all the yellows, all 
the blues, all the greens, all the violets, are there in a little water, 
wherein we can also see the whole sky, flights of birds, and infinite 
space,—a whole vision of fairy-land. 

There is still something else in the marshes at sunset I cannot 
divine what. I receive, as it were, the confused revelation of an unknow- 
able mystery, the original breath of primeval life, which, after all, may 
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have been but a bubble of gas escaping, at the fall of day, from such a 
marsh as this. 


Saint-Tropez, April 12th. 

We started from Saint-Raphael this morning about eight o'clock, with 
a strong north-west breeze. 

There were no waves in the gulf, which, however, was white with foam 
as if covered with a profusion of soapsuds. That terrible wind, which 
blows nearly every morning from Fréjus, seemed to be throwing itself on 
the water in vicious spite, raising and rolling its surface in little billows 
of foam, which were at once dispersed, but reformed immediately. 

The people of the port having assured us that this squall would die 
away towards eleven o'clock, we decided to get under way with only 
three reefs and the small jib. 

The canoe we hauled on deck, at the foot of the mast, and as soon 
as we left the pier the Bel-Ami seemed to fly. Although she had such a 
slight spread of canvas, I never saw her go like this before. She 
scarcely seemed to touch the water, and one would not have suspected 
that she carried beneath her keel, which was five or six feet in depth, 
a bar of lead weighing nearly two tons, without taking into account 
two additional tons of ballast in her hold, and all that we had on 
board in the way of rigging, anchors, chains, moorings, and fittings. 

We soon crossed the gulf into which the Argent empties itself, and 
as soon as we gained the shelter of the coast, the breeze ceased almost 
completely. It is here that the wild, gloomy, and superb region begins, 
which is still called the country of the Moors, a long, mountainous 
peninsula, the shores of which have an extent of over sixty miles. 

Saint-Tropez, which is situated at the entrance of the splendid gulf 
formely named the Gulf of Grimaud, is the capital of this little Saracen 
kingdom. Nearly all the villages, which have been built at the summits 
of the hills, in order to be sheltered from surprises, are still full of 
Moorish houses with their arcades, narrow windows, and inner courts, 


where lofty palm-trees have grown, and now tower above the roofs. 
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If one penetrates on foot into the immense valleys of this singular 
group of mountains, he will find a country unutterably wild, with no 
highways, by-ways or even paths, with no hamlets or houses. From 
time to time, after seven or eight hours’ walking, one perceives ruins often 
abandoned, yet sometimes inhabited by a wretched family of charcoal 
burners. 

The mountains of the Moors have, it appears, quite a special zoological 
system of their own; and a matchless flora which is said to be the 
most varied in Europe, with immense forests of pines, cork-oaks, and 
chestnut-trees. 

It is now three years since I made an excursion into the heart of 
this country as far as the ruins of the Convent of la Verne, and I retain 
a vivid remembrance of it. If fine to-morrow I shall go there again. 

A new road has been made along the shore from Saint-Raphael to 
Saint-Tropez. All along this grand avenue, through the forests, on an 
unrivalled coast, speculators are endeavouring to found winter resorts. 

The first projected is Saint-Aygulf, which has quite a special feature. 
In the midst of pine-woods descending to the sea, wide roads lead in 
all directions ; no houses, merely streets laid out through the trees : 
you can see the broad open spaces which will be places, the cross-roads, 
the boulevards. They have even their names inscribed on metal plates. 
Boulevard Ruysdaél, Boulevard Rubens, Boulevard Van Dyck, Boulevard 
Claude-Lorrain. One is curious to know why these artists’ names have 


been selected. Ah! why? It is because the ‘‘ Company” assuming a 


power and prescience rarely deigned to mortals, has said : ‘‘ Here shall 


be a resort for artists!” 

‘‘Company!” The outside world is not cognizant of all that this word 
signifies of dangers, of money gained and lost on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. ‘‘ Company!” a term mysterious, delusive, fatal! 

Here, however, the ‘‘Company” seems to be realising its expectations, 
having already found purchasers, and good ones, too, among artists. As 
we go from place to place, we read : 

‘‘Lot purchased by M. Carolus Duran; lot of M. Clairin; lot of 


” 


Mademoiselle Croizette, etc., etc. 
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Yet 


not much favoured by fortune. 


we don’t know. The ‘‘Companies” of the Mediterranean are 


Nothing is more curious than this speculative mania which terminates 
in overwhelming bankruptcies. Whoever has made a profit of four or 
five hundred pounds, over one field, goes and buys two or three hundred 
acres at thirty pounds an acre, to sell them at six hundred pounds an 
acre. The boulevards are marked out, water is laid on, the gas works 
are erected, and all is ready for the customers. The customers do not 
come, but in due time the catastrophe arrives. 

In this country, you must never say that it is cold, nor that it has rained, 
nor that the mistral has been blowing ; for the inhabitants would thereupon 
combine in an army and stone you. There is never any frost, never 
any rain, never any wind! Never any wind—especially! And they really 
seem to believe, too, that there is no mistral, even though the stones of the 
main thoroughfares are blown about by the wind. 

The mistral seems, even to-day, to be lying in ambush, away in the 
mountains, lying in wait for us; for at every valley or gap along the coast, 
a squall strikes the yacht with almost sufficient violence to blow the mast 
out of her. 


I see, far ahead, towers and buoys indicating the breakers of both 
shores at the mouth of the Gulf of Saint-Tropez. 

The first we come to marks Les Sardiniéres, a bank of rocks level 
with the water, some of them just keeping their brown heads above it ; 
and the second, the reef of La Moutte. 

We now reach the entrance of the gulf which buries itself in the distance, 
between mountainous shores covered with forests, as far as the village of 
Grimaud, built on a summit, at the extreme end. The ancient chateau of 
the Grimaldis, a lofty ruin towering above the village, appears yonder, in 
the mist, as if called into being by a necromancer of some fairy-tale. 

The wind has fallen, and the gulf looks like an immense, calm lake, 
which we enter quietly, taking advantage of the last puffs of the morning 
squall. On the right of the channel, Sainte-Maxime, a little white port, 
is reflected in the water, with its houses head downwards, as clearly as 
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seen on shore. Opposite, appears Saint-Tropez, guarded by an old fort. 

At eleven o’clock, the Bel-Ami moors abreast of the quay, beside the 
little steamer, Le Lion des Mers, an old pleasure yacht, plying between 
here and Saint-Raphael. It is, in fact, the only thing,—excepting an old 
stage coach which carries the letters and starts at night-time, by the only 
road leading over the mountains, which puts the inhabitants of this secluded 
port in communication with the rest of the world. Saint-Tropez is one of 
those charming simple, sea-port towns, one of those unpretentious little 
places which lie in the water like shells, are nourished by fish and sea-air, 
and produce sailors. On the quay is erected a bronze statue of the Bailli 
de Suffren. 

The atmosphere is laden with the odours of fish and burning tar, of 
brine and hulls of vessels. On the stones in the streets, fish scales 
are seen glittering like pearls, and along the walls of the port, lame and 
feeble old sailors, seated on stone benches, warm themselves in the sun, and 
continually talk of their former voyages, of their companions of old, of the 
great-grandfathers of those urchins running about yonder. Their faces and 
their hands are wrinkled, tanned and browned, by a life of toil amidst 
wind and spray, in the.scorching heat of the tropics, or in the ices of the 
northern seas; for, in their goings to and fro on the ocean, they have seen 
the upper and the under parts of the world, they have been at the antipodes 
of every land and latitude. Before them now passes, leaning on a stick, 
the former captain, of the Trois-Seurs, or of the Deux-Amis, or of the 
Marie-Louise, or of the Jeune-Clémentine. 


All salute him, in the style of soldiers who respond to a muster-roll, 


with the general greeting, modulated in different keys, of ‘‘Good morning, 


Captain. ” 

We are in a country redolent of the sea, in a briny, plucky little city 
which formerly struggled against the Saracens, the Duke of Anjou, the corsairs 
of Barbary, the Constable de Bourbon, Charles V., the Duke of Savoy, 
and the Duke of Epernon. 

In 1637, the inhabitants, the ancestors of these peaceable citizens 
without any assistance, repulsed a Spanish fleet; and each year is celebrated, 
with astonishing zeal, the representation of the attack and defence, filling 
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the town with uproar and disorder, and curiously recalling the great 
popular amusements of the middle ages. 

In 1813, the town also repulsed a small English squadron which had 
been sent against it. 

Now it catches fish,—tunnies, sardines, lobsters and other fish,—all the 
finny treasures of this blue sea, and supplies them to other towns along 
this part of the coast. 

As I stepped on to the quay, after performing my toilette, I heard 
twelve o’clock striking, and I saw two old clerks, either a notary’s or 
solicitor’s clerks,—going to their lunch, like two old hacks unbridled for 
a moment in order that they may eat the oats at the bottom of their 
nose-bags. 

O Liberty! Liberty! our sole happiness, our sole hope, our sole 
dream! Of all wretched beings, of all who daily sustain the hard 
struggle for existence, such as these are most to be pitied, are the 
least befriended by fortune. 

People do not think of this; they do not know it; for the poor 
fellows are powerless to complain; they cannot revolt; they remain bound 
and gagged in their misery, their cruel misery of quill-driving. | They 
have studied; they understand law; and, possibly, they are bachelors of 
arts. 

How I appreciate that dedication of Jules Valles : ‘‘To all those 
who, nourished with Greek and Latin, have died of starvation.” 

Do people know what these pitiable toilers earn? From thirty to 
forty pounds a year! 

Clerks in lawyers’ offices, clerks in the ministries and public offices, 
you should read each morning, at the door of your gloomy prison, the 
ominous sentence of Dante: 

‘* All hope abandon ye who enter here!” 

They go in there for the first time, at twenty years of age, to remain 
till past sixty or more, and during this long period nothing changes in 
their day’s routine. Their whole existence is passed in the little dark 
office which ever wears the same aspect, lined all round with its green 


cases. They go in young, when hope is strong; they come out old, 
cls 
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when hope is no more. All that we picture to ourselves, as incidental 
to a lifetime, its harvest of discoveries, its unexpected events, its gentle, 
sometimes tragic, love, its adventurous voyages and its risks, are unknown 
to these galley-slaves. 

Every day, every week, every month, every season, every year, is 
repeated over and over again. They arrive at the same fixed hour in 
the morning, they lunch at the same hour, and they leave at the same 
hour; and this goes on from twenty to sixty years. of age. . Four occur- 
rences, only, stand out as epochs in their eventless lives, their marriage, 
the birth of their first child, the death of their father, and the death 
of their mother. Nothing beyond this, except, of course, the pro- 
motions. 

They know nothing of ordinary life, nothing of the world! They 
have no rambles through the fields; a saunter, in bright sunshine, even 
through the streets is not for them; for they are never let out before the 
prescribed hour. They render themselves up as prisoners at eight a.m., 
and the prison doors open at six p.m. But, in compensation for this, 
for a fortnight each year, they have the right,—a right discussed, haggled 
over, and often, besides, thrown in their teeth,—to remain at home. 
For where can they go without money ? 

The carpenter at least climbs towards the sky, the coachman drives 


through the streets, the railway engine-man traverses woods, plains, 


and hills, and constantly goes from the walls of the town to the wide, 


blue horizon of the sea. The clerk does not leave his office,—in it he 
is coffined, even during life,—and in the same little glass in which he 
beheld himself when young, with a blond moustache, on the day of his 
arrival, he views himself again, bald and with white beard when the day 
comes for giving up work. 

Then all is finished, life is shut up, the future closed. How is it that 
time can have flown so fast? How can he have grown so old in such a 
dull, uneventful existence, devoid of every incident that might relieve its 
monotony? Such, however, is the case. So make way for the young, 
for younger hands. 

Then they leave, more miserable still, and ere long the abrupt cessation 
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of this daily, unbroken routine, of the same movements and occupations, 


at the same hours, causes the poor worn-out veterans to mope and die. 


Just as I was entering the hotel for lunch, a formidable bundle. of 
letters and newspapers, which were awaiting my arrival, was handed to 
me, and my heart quaked as if I had been menaced by some misfortune. 
I have a dread and hatred of letters. Those little squares of paper 
inscribed to me, are but bonds; when I tear them open, the sound might 
be the sound of chains, of the chains which bind me to the world. 

Although written by different hands, they all say : ‘‘Where are you? What 
are you doing? Why do you disappear like this, without saying where you 
are going? With whom are you hiding?” Another adds : ‘‘How do you 
expect our friendship to continue, if you always fly from your friends in 


” 





this way? It rather hurts one’s feelings 

Very well, then, do not attach yourself to me! Will no one 
entertain friendship without including in it an idea of possession and 
despotism? It seems that friendly relations cannot exist without carrying 
with them certain obligations, susceptibilities, and degrees of servitude. 

If but once you accept courteously what is offered courteously by a 
stranger, he at once assumes to have an interest in you, troubles himself 
about your movements, and reproaches you with neglecting him. If your 
acquaintance proceeds as far as friendship, each party, then, imagines he 
has rights; your relations beget duties, and the bonds which unite you 
seem to end in running-knots. 

This affectionate disquietude, this suspicious, controlling, meddling 
jealousy, felt by beings who have met thus casually, and who persuade 
themselves they are linked together, because they have pleased one another, 
is solely due to the harassing dread of solitude which seems to haunt 
our race. 

We each feel the void around us, the unfathomable void in which 
our hearts move, or in which our thoughts circle, and, rushing about, as 
if demented, with open arms and protruded lips, we seek a being whom 
we may embrace; and in this pursuit, in order to be no longer alone, 
we embrace at random, without reflection or discrimination. On pressing 
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hands, we seem to say : ‘‘Now you belong to me a little; you owe 
me something of yourself, something of your time, something of your 
thoughts, something of your life.” 

And thus it comes about that persons fancy they like one another who, 
but a while ago, were unacquainted; that so many people go hand in 
hand, or lip to lip, without so much as ever taking the trouble to 
understand one another. They must love, that they may be no longer 
alone; it may be from friendship, it may be from passion, but it must 
be for ever. 

And they say this, they swear it, they get excited, they pour their 
whole heart into an unknown heart found but the day before, all their 
soul into another soul met by chance, because a face has pleased them. 
And from this haste to unite, arise so many mistakes, bewilderings, errors, 
and dramas. 

In the same way that we remain alone, despite all our efforts, so we 
remain free, despite all such embraces. 

No one ever belongs to another. He may lend himself, in spite of 
his judgment, to this coquettish, tender game of possession; but, for all 
that, he never gives himself. Man, exasperated by this want of being 
somebody's owner, has instituted tyranny, slavery, and marriage. He 
can imprison, torture, and kill; but the human will always escapes him, 
even when it has consented for the time to submit itself. 

Do mothers possess their children? Does not the infant, who has just 
seen the light, commence crying to let it be known that he has a will, 
to announce his isolation and to- affirm his independence. 

Does a wife ever belong to you? Can you know what her thoughts 
are, even when she adores you? Kiss her cheek, swoon away on her 
lips,—at that moment, a word spoken by you, or by her, one single 
word, will suffice to create an implacable hatred between you. 

All the sentiments of affection lose their charm, if they become authori- 
tative. Does it follow, from the fact that I am pleased to see and speak 
with any individual, that I am entitled to know what he does, and what he 
likes ? 


All the agitation in large and small communities, in all groups of society, 
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all the spiteful, envious, slanderous, calumnious curiosity, the gossipings, 
the scandals, the incessant prying into the condition of the affections and 
relations of others,—does not all this come from our pretension to control, 
although in different degrees, the behaviour of others, as if all belonged to 
us? And, in fact, we imagine that we have rights over them, over their 
lives, for we wish them to be regulated according to our own; over their 
thoughts, for we demand that they shall be of the same order as ours; 
over their opinions, for we do not tolerate them when they are not in 
harmony with ours; over their reputations, for we require them to be 
according to our principles; and over their morals, for we are indignant, 


when they are not framed according to our code. 


(To be continued.) 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 








LILITH 


AN IDEALISTIC TALE 


According to a very ancient rabbinic 
legend, Adam had, one after the other, 
two companions who shared with him 
the joys of Eden. Thou, whose sacred 
flank bore the germ of the human race, 
wast thou, oh Eve, but the second wife 

of him whom the lovers of the so-called ‘‘ Gallic song” insist, at their 


gatherings at the Caveau, in calling ‘‘our universal grandfather?” _ Alas, 
yes, if you Burton are to be believed, when you affirm it in your 
Anatomy of Melancholy, and you, Gesenius, in your Commentary of Isaiah; 
all you Talmudists, with hooked nose and venerable beard, whose keen 


eye is growing dim, beneath the glass of your great silver-rimmed spectacles, 
from deciphering pre-adamite mysteries : yes, Adam had a first wife, 
and you call her Lilith. 
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It is not the story of that Lilith which I intend to relate here, but, 
as the one leads’ me to the other, just as the plastic beauty of the 
one was exactly similar’ to that of the other, and as both bore the same 
name, I shall recall the: legend in a few words. It is known to but 
few. 

The first Lilith was not blonde, pink and white like Eve, nor had 
she the blue eyes, nor the undulating grace, nor the touching weakness 
of the woman who was one day to bite into the forbidden fruit. 

Lilith was tall, with eyes of a deep and melancholy green, red lips 
with large pure curves, like those of the Sphinxes hewn from the hard 
basalt of Egypt, and a powerfully modelled chin. She draped with her 
long, unbound hair the amber of her skin, as with a flexible cloak of 
chestnut-coloured silk, shading into broad bands of gold. Neither more 
nor less than the husbands of to-day, very soon after the marriage 
Adam began to give the first example of marital despotism : he claimed 
the upper hand over his household. Certainly, the example was not 
lost, but this effort did not succeed at first trial. Although Lilith 
was not dull of wit, she positively refused to understand his meaning, 
and, long before the Marshal of the Salvation Army, preceding by some 
hundreds of years the valiant Miss Booth, she claimed without flag or 
trombone, without noise of any kind, the equality of the rights of 
man and woman. 


The quarrel between husband and wife was anything but tender; 


Lilith’s green eyes threw out lightning flashes; she began by deserting 
the fig tree which served them as alcove during the hours when the 
terrestrial paradise was no longer lighted except ‘‘by the pale gleam 
which falls from the skies;” then, like a woman of self-respect, disdainful 
of quarrels and false situations, she tranquilly retired, to return no more, 
like a brook issuing from its source. 

It is known what became of Adam. Did he gain, and have we, sad 
victims of original sin, gained much by the change? 

It is the question posed by Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, ‘‘To be or 
not to be” 





and which has been debated by every generation after him. 
For, as far as we know, it is not related that, though having refused 
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to blindly obey her husband, Lilith even got lost during her walks, in 
the neighbourhood of forbidden trees. Lilith may have been proud, but 
Lilith deceived no one; she would not obey, but she did not disobey : 
there is a difference between the two; whereas Eve—oh perfectly sub- 
missive in intention, at least in attitude,—Eve disobeyed formally, and 
through her disobedience introduced into the world all the calamities known 
to mankind, particularly death; death which the bitter fatality of human 
destiny holds in reserve against those who, baffling the plots of adverse 
fortune, have attained perfect happiness in love, and through love, in marriage. 

The phenomenon is rare, you will say. Why, if it were not so, would 
one think of citing it? 

And that is precisely the reason why I wish to give a recent example 
of it, well-known and vouched for, while witnesses still exist. Happy 
love in marriage; the case is certainly rare, and will become more and 
more so, at the rate at which things are going now. For artists have 
been greatly slandered, have they not? and he who writes these veracious 
lines has never been suspected of exaggerated blindness with regard to 
that interesting class of citizens; like many others, he has privately and 
perhaps even publicly, deplored their unlimited infatuation, and noted their 
puerile inclination for all the playthings of human vanity, their taste for 
noise and finery, their self-adoration, which leads the most modest of them 
to look upon themselves as somewhat higher than demi-gods. And yet, it 
must be owned, at the end of this nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, the fifty-ninth of Genesis, when the five-franc piece is the sovereign 


mistress of body, heart and soul; when marriage is no more than a contract, 


in which two very correct papas weigh the money-bags of the two con- 
tracting parties, the debtor and creditor-side of each one, not in virtues, 
beauty, grace,—nor in charm of manner, in default of grace and beauty— 
not in youth, nor gifts of art and intelligence, not even in health, but in 
good species, which ring and weigh heavily, in bundles of paper adorned 
with varied vignettes, and having yearly coupons printed in the margin or 
at the back; well, yes, in these times when the Exchange is the only 
Temple whose doors are flooded in crowds by a whole nation of zealous 
adorers, it is only among artists that a man is to be met with capable of 
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seeking happiness in love, and through love, in marriage, in the face of 
all the obstacles accumulated by social propriety. 

The artist whom I mean is well-known and even illustrious on the 
other side of the Channel. It is not long since he died, and only at 
his death was the secret of the mystery in which he had tightly enfolded 
his life in some degree revealed. The facts are of such a private nature, 
they are also so near, that I will restrict myself to mentioning the ini- 
tials of the hero. 

D. G. R. although born in London, was the son of one of those learned 
Italians who threw themselves blindfold and with high courage into the 
revolutionary adventure of 1821, at Naples, and forced from King Ferdi- 
nand an honourable constitution which, betrayed, most of them paid for 
with their lives. D. G. R.’s father was a poet. The wife of the Admiral 
commanding the English fleet then cruising in the Neapolitan waters, knew, 
admired, and delighted in repeating his patriotic songs; she persuaded her 
husband, Sir Graham Moore, to save him. Informed of the refuge where 
the vanquished lay, expecting discovery from one moment to the other, 
the Admiral sought him in person, requested him to don the uniform of 
an English officer, took him back openly in a carriage, and sent him 
that same evening on board a vessel which, the following day, landed the 
exile at Malta; from Malta he went to London, where a few years later, 
he married, 

He remained in exile during his lifetime. Two lines of one of his 


poems— 
‘¢ Che i Sandi ed i Lovelli 


Non sono morti ancor,” 


in which the death of the tyrants was advocated in perhaps too plain a 
manner, prevented his name—like that of many other refugees,—from ever 
being included in any amnesty list. 

This origin explains, at least to some degree,* the passionate disinter- 
estedness which formed one of the traits of D. G. R.’s character, the 
feeling. of abnegation without reserve and the contempt of opinion with 
which, from the first to the last hour, he sacrificed all to his faith, Now 
the faith of his whole life, his religion, was beauty. 
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Until he reached the age of thirty, he celebrated this faith in verses. of 
strange ardour—for he was a poet as well as a painter—and in picturesque 
representations of singular intensity of colour, where blazed the dazzling 
harmony of ancient stained glass. But it was then without an objective, 
it was an absolutely ideal conception of beauty, which had taken a hold 
upon his soul at the time when he was steeping his mind in the splendours 
of the Vita Nuova, of which he published in prose an admirable translation, 
now become a classic in England. This ideal, which had crystallised itself 
in his brain when his heart was still empty, was the same which Dante 
had sung; not that Beatrice Fortinari whose type Ary Scheffer, with his 
mediocre intelligence, has fixed, a poor type of beauty, insipidly sweet, 
henceforth adopted by common sentimentality; but the patrician girl, moved 
in her secret heart when she distinguishes the man who bows to her at 
the church where he sees her for the first time. A struggle begins at 
once in this proud and loving nature. She divines the lover, at once 
invaded by an immense love. Conscious of her beauty, she repulses 
homage; conscious of the action of her beauty, she is but the more proud 
and haughty, and half-disdainful, because she feels herself blush, as if 
troubled in her purity by the poet’s gaze. 


, 


‘* E cui saluta fa Aremar lo core.’ 


Although very personal, and lacking any trait of vile imitation, this 
conception of beauty in D. G. R.’s works recalls to mind the freshness of 
colouring, the stiffness of line of the Venetian and Florentine quattro- 
centists. It had the vivid bloom and acid savour of fruit not yet ripened 
by long kisses from the sun. It was therefore an abstract ideal. 

He was thirty before he met Miss Lilith. 

Shall I say where? 

Why not? 

Everyone will protest. 

What am I to do, as I invent nothing? 

Well, it was here, in Paris, in a modest English hotel in one of our 
faubourgs, where, niece to the innkeeper, the virtuous girl, an orphan, 
had been adopted, that, D. G. R. saw her, and seeing, at once loved Lilith 
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passionately. What bird of paradise let fall this marvellous seed, this 
flower of incomparable beauty in a Lancashire field, in that corner of heavy 
earth, to be later transported to Paris? After how many fruitless trials did 
nature form this accomplished creation of art? The secret of such phenomena 
will always remain unknown to us. Her face, with the mystery of those 
from the hand of Leonardo and Solario, reminded one of the oval face of 
Raphael’s Madonna del Granduca : there was the same ample curve of 
the lips; but the forehead was straighter, from which hung the long hair 
whose thick masses rose somewhat before falling in golden waves over 
her neck and shoulders, hair strictly English, as was the expression of 
her face, confiding, attractive, fascinating, and yet veiled by reserve. 

From that day forth the destiny of these two beings—the poet-painter 
and the beauty—was decided. Songs, sonnets, poems followed each 
other in quick succession on the poet’s lips, all celebrating Lilith’s beauty, 
written for her alone, a single copy, on magnificent vellum, illustrated 
with splendid aquarelles, bound in plates of precious metal, bronze, gold, 
silver by turns, engraved by the hand of the artist himself, adorned with 
monograms, blended ciphers, and the symbols of a unique love. The 
draughtsman’s pen and pencil, the engraver’s burin, the painter’s brush, 
had henceforth no other object than to reproduce the image of the adored 
one. Drawings, paintings, engravings, nothing came forth now from the 
mysterious retreat hidden at the bottom of a vast park full of century-old 
trees, where on the banks of the Thames, at Chelsea, this hymn of love 
was sung. 

A few friends of the closest intimacy had access to the sanctuary, saw 
these productions of D. G. R’s genius, heard the verses which, in his deep, 
grave, ardent voice, shaded with modulations of infinite flexibility, he 
indefatigably repeated to Lilith, who, as indefatigably, fed her love on them. 

Two years ago, there was a posthumous exhibition of a part of these 
works, the entire course of studies and sketches which immediately preceded 
the marriage, and subsequently occupied twenty months of D. G. R’s life. 
At first it is evident that the model had posed, that the attitude was studied. 
She is seated, her hands crossed, or standing, serious and gentle, always 


looking straight into the spectator’s eyes, with her fathomless green gaze. 
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But little by little, the pose is less careful, more spontaneous, more aban- 
doned. It seems as if one were looking back at the painter’s home life of 
former years; one surprises Lilith, as he often did, in some of those 
movements fraught with exquisite lines of beauty, which called from him 
the exclamation : ‘‘ Stay while I sketch you so!” 

Sometimes she is reading, sometimes painting,—for she, too, was seized 
with a passion for colour, and illustrated ancient ballads with a somewhat 
untutored grace ;—another time, she is bending over a drawing lying on 
a small table; then one sees her in the movement which follows, straightening 
again. Or, seated amidst flowers, at her toilet-table, with bare shoulders, 
holding a mirror, she lifts with the comb one side of her hair, which falls 
like a curtain at once light and thick, varied by a thousand shadows. 
Elsewhere, with hat and shawl, one hand on the door-knob, ready to go 
out, she stops to receive a good-bye, a kiss, a last look from her lover. 
Elsewhere again, she is trying on a new garment, a tightly fitting jacket. 

Soon we begin to notice, alas! that the pure oval of the sweet Madonna 
face alters a little, the outline grows thinner, the eyelids seem to adhere 
more closely to the wider-opened eyes. Henceforth we often find her in 
an arm-chair, then stretched on a couch, her head thrown back on a 
cushion. One day her hair is bound in a careless knot, very high on 
the neck, at another time it falls on either side, amongst the lace of the 
pillows, and flows in tawny sheets down to the carpet where lie the waved 
ends like silky moiré. 

The face of the beloved is patient, tranquil, almost torpid in its serenity; 
her long thin hands rest on her knees, the garment hangs more freely on 
the form grown still more slender. And it no longer awakens in us the 
memory of the mysterious and sensual creations of Vinaeus and Andrea 
Solari; we think rather of those figures of goddesses, mysterious also, which 
Botticelli has marked with the seal of so strange a fatality. It is the last 


drawing amongst a collection which, for delicacy of touch, grace of line, 


and touching simplicity of the subject, can be compared only to the efforts 
of the old masters, to those glimpses of life in the Middle-Ages, at Florence, 


which Ghirlandajo and Masaccio depicted, and which rest, uncatalogued 
and forgotten in the portfolios of the Uffizi museum. 
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Lilith died. This enchanted love had lasted but two years. In the 
coffin the lover had laid, along with his love, with the body of the adored 
one, all hope of life on this earth. He enclosed in it all the manuscripts, 
all the poems in which he had sung first the beauty dreamed of, then the 
beauty possessed, a thousandfold more beautiful. Like Shakespeare’s 
Prospero, he had buried his magic wand deep in the ground. 

He survived, and took to painting again later on, pursued by the same 
persistent image, now imprinted with tragic melancholy or mysterious 
sadness. 

He shut himself up like Charles V of Austria, in voluntary seclusion, and 
exhibited nothing. Eight years passed thus. 

And,—oh eternity of man’s vows!—and one day the poems were pub- 
lished. D. G. R’s friends had not allowed these works of genius to be lost 
to the world. 

Lilith’s coffin was exhymed, opened, stripped of its laurels. What 
had passed in this solemn (éte-d-téte between the dead love and the 
surviving lover ? 

From this day forth he could not sleep. His frame resisted during 
ten years, then succumbed, the doctors said, to the abuse of chloral. 

He died on Easter Sunday, 1882,—-the day of joy and Resurrection. 


ERNEST CHESNEAU. 
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A MORAL TALE. 


One morning it chanced that the 

Chevalier Pons des Liguiéres had scarce 

quitted his mistress when he bethought 

him, on the threshold of the door, that 

he had parted from her without giving 

her his customary kiss between the eyes. 

He turned back in haste to repair his 

neglect, and found the adorable Oisille with her waist 

encircled by the arm of one of his comrades, named 

Roquetaillade. What cupboard had been Roquetaillade’s 

hiding-place was never known. After the first moment of surprise, the 

Chevalier soundly boxed his old friend’s ears. Then he called him out on 

the turf, where he left him. On his return home, Pons despaired of 

mankind. For three days he meditated suicide, hesitated over the kind 

of death to choose, and decided after full reflexion, on a trip to the 
Spanish frontier. 

His native town, merry Toulouse, seemed to him an abode of treachery. 
To look at the passers-by exasperated him; on every countenance, grave 
or gay, he read an insult levelled at his misfortune. At twenty, a man 
readily makes his own grief the centre of things. Now, things at Toulouse, 
at least, had the insolence to follow their usual course, just as though 
the fair Oisille had kept her troth. It behoved him to seek less indif- 
ferent skies; he would still be free to open his veins on his return. 
Des Liguiéres buckled on his sword, got himself a steed, and set out, 


full sore of heart, in quest of adventure. His lackey followed him, at a 


distance, with the baggage. 
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‘‘ There is no doubt about my killing myself,” declared Pons, as soon 
as he had passed outside the walls of the detested town. ‘‘ The thing 
would be over and done with, were it not for the obligation of 






finishing Roquetaillade’s business for him first. Two inches 
more, and I had put an end to the rogue’s successes; we 
will resume that little conversation. As for her, the 
contempt and chastisement I am reserving for her 

The thought of Oisille stung him to the heart. He 
reckoned over, one by one, the little moles with which 





nature had relieved, here and there, the satin-like 
whiteness of her skin. Her crime only struck him 
as all the more atrocious for that. To have lied so, 
with that clear brow! How long had the pair been fooling 
him? He remembered, on the occasion of a short absence 
the previous summer, confiding Oisille to his brother-in-arms, 
to secure her protection and diversion. The betrayal must 
have been wrought then. The perfidious damsel cried on 
parting from him, her bosom heaving with grief, and her long lashes all 
heavy with pearls; she slipped under her bodice a bunch of blue-bells, 
bedewed with tears, that he might again find it in the same place on his 
return. In point of fact, there he had again found it. Roquetaillade, in 
possession of a false key to the reliquary, doubtless pushed his scruples to 
the extent of putting it in order, when he had accomplished his devotions. 

Here Pons heaved such a sigh that his horse set up a gallop. ‘‘ Heaven,” 
he reflected, ‘‘ owes me Roquetaillade’s recovery; that man must not die 
but by my hand.” He conjured up the vision of his fortunate rival, 
biting the dust, with a dagger in his heart, and he smiled at the picture. 

The Chevalier knew his books, and rather plumed himself on his taste 
for poetry. A certain sonnet came into his head, in which woman was 
compared to a serpent. The justice of this simile struck him as a touch 
of genius, and he determined to write a poem, developing the idea in 
accordance with the orthodox rules. This project, though it must needs 
put off his suicide, calmed him down sufficiently for him to be able to 
salute with a smile a pretty country girl, who was passing by. 
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Throughout his first day’s jour- 
ney, he vowed to sacrifice the 
criminal couple to the avenging 
gods of perjury. This occupation 
carried him on to supper-time. 
The inn fire crackled like a corner 
of the infernal regions, and the 
quails, turning by dozens on 
the spit, displayed an appetising 
plumpness. But Pons owed it 
to his grief to remain sober; he 
hardly ate a mouthful of supper. 

He soon wearied of the mono- 
tony of travelling, and sought out 
some peaceful corner, there to 
seek a harbour for his woe. He 
fought shy of the towns, where 
the sight of happy love-affairs 
would have stirred too many 
memories in him. He came to 
a halt before a shepherd’s hamlet, 
vn, we, nestling at the foot of the Dent 
“| du Diable. The sun was crimson- 
ing the snow-clad peaks; among 
| the velvet patches of pasturage, 
aa <i o ‘| the rocks reflected its dying fires; 
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by woman, or by glory, had pondered behind those walls, and chatted withal, 
on war and love, under the stiff pines which resembled themselves. ‘‘ Just 
the sort of place to be miserable in,” thought Pons, crossing the narrow 
foot-bridge of boughs which trembled above the abyss. He hired a hut, 
the first that was to hand. He would have camped out, with his cloak 
folded round him, so impatient was he to mingle his sadness with the splen- 
dour of that lovely scene. 


+ 
* * 


Deep despair was his lawful due. He awaited it, reckoning upon the 
sombre genius of solitude to hasten its approach. But life has so many 
ingenious ways of stealing the affections of young hearts, that a thousand 
things, remote from his grief, sprang up to turn him from his dark desire. 

Hermits are not on good terms with slumber. The Chevalier, faithful 
to his preconceived plan, was afoot long before the hour when he received, 
at Toulouse, a visit from the barber. When he opened the shutters of his 
cell, the valley was all awake and radiant. The dawn was sparkling on 
the glaciers, and sowing the mossy turf with emeralds; the spray of 
the Gave which was chanting a greeting to the day, shone like diamonds. 
Pons, dazzled, closed his eyes. A broadside of chirruping burst forth on 
him from a neighbouring birch-tree; it was a brood of black-birds, wel- 
coming the stranger, and, getting no answer, they began again: ‘‘ It’s silly 
to sulk,” said their yellow beaks. ‘‘ Stupid birds,” murmured Pons, 
‘‘they choose the right moment to be gay to-day.” And he stopped his 
ears. Still the’ damp perfume of the willows enveloped him so that, 
when he tried to sigh, he filled his lungs with the fragrant breeze. Must 
he then hold his breath, too? It seemed as though all nature were bent 


on thwarting his wishes. 






Pons went out of doors so as to be face to face with his 
enemy. He sank upon a rock, in an attitude of medi- 
tation. A convolvulus wound its stem round the granite; 

=. with a listless hand he picked it, and stuck it in the band 
of his hat. This was to put festive head-gear on a woe-begone brow. 


In this contrast the Chevalier found means to admire a fresh irony of fate. 


c. 1 % 
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For the first time, this captive of town-life saw the dawn in its 
own home; he had not known the dew to be so fresh. Everything set 
him wondering; he thrilled at the flight of an insect, at the shivering of 
a leaf. ‘‘How I could enjoy all this, were I not minded to be miserable!” 
thought he. In any other circumstances, it would have been fine to 
walk at hap-hazard, in that pure air, and to climb those snowy mountain- 
tops. But what use could this stick be to him now, which he had 
cut out of the hedge in very idleness? 

‘* A pleasant walk, your honour!” said a ragged child to him, bring- 
ing up the rear of a flock of sheep. 

Pons was in no humour for conversing with rustics. He was on the 
point of giving this one a lesson in behaviour, when he saw him throw 
himself on the ground, and work himself along on his knees. ‘‘ Look 
out, look out a lizard!——” Pons felt the little animal touch his 
boot, and caught sight of it darting along in the grass. The youngster 
was already far off, trotting along with all the speed of his bare feet. 
At the sight of this juvenile hunt, Pons found his: school-boy legs once 
more, and without thinking that he was dragging after him the heavy 
chain of his misfortunes, he set off in his turn. ‘‘ I’ve got him, your 


honour! do you see him?” A slender little head of copper, with fright- 


ened and inoffensive eyes, peeped from between the lad’s callous fingers. 


The love of animals is a misanthrope’s whim; on the lizard’s liberty Pons 
expended a crown. 

Having run, there was some excuse for his walking. Under the pre- 
text of visiting his Thebaid, he took a stroll for two hours and brought 
home a mountaineer’s appetite. He made a hearty meal, and to digest 
it, was forced to wander about the hedge-rows till night-fall. 

A whole day, then the next, then a week thus passed. Caught in 
the snares of Mother Nature, the Chevalier thought no more of suicide 
except by a scruple of honour. Not that he had forgiven existence! 
But this valley wrapped him in its charms : there he made the discovery 
of the beauty of the world, and to renounce life seemed to him less 
easy in presence of so lovely a scene. His melancholy was pierced by 
profane thoughts. Above all, at eventide, when the shadows were 
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deepening over the flanks of the Dent PY Diable, he found 
himself lost, and all alone in the midst of the vast silence. 












Away at Toulouse, the windows of familiar houses 
were being lit up for nights of pleasure, the 
blinds were being drawn aside at the summons 
of the guitar, and gauzy scarves were floating 
from balcony railings. A host of gracious 
phantoms danced around the hermit. There 
were some pleasant ones among the number. 
In vain did the Chevalier try to exorcise them 
by all the orthodox rites, they returned again 
and again. Then, once for all to have done 
with it, he resolved to call up their frivolous troop, 
and to pass his memories in review, before bidding 


them a final adieu 





The Chevalier Pons des Liguiéres had found himself, 
while still little more than a child, lord and master 
of his destiny. Without father or mother he had to 
account for his acts only to the conscience of a 
gentleman of quality, and for his thoughts only to 
God. Young, handsome, rich and free, all careers 
were open to him; he chose that of pleasure. One of his uncles, who 
held the dignity of a canon and was his only relative, pressed him to study 
theology. Pons answered him : ‘‘I know it already.” 

‘* You know it already? What a prodigy to be sure! And how do you 
come to know it already, if you please?” 

‘‘From my birth. What does it teach us, the end of man? I know 
my end.” 

‘¢ And what is that?” 

‘* Love.” 

The Abbé crossed himself, aghast with horror. 

Pons was not mistaken as to his aptitudes. Some hidden force impelled 
him towards the sex. He made no attempt to resist it, and, in all 
innocence, let himself be borne along in the direction of his own incli- 
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nations. In his early youth he had become aware 
of his vocation by an examination of the two long 
twin plaits falling down over the bodice of his 
mother’s reading woman. His intelligence at once 
refused to admit that such pleasant things could 
have been created without a purpose : he had not 
lied in describing himself as a born theologian. 
He thus perceived the principle of final causes, 
and determined to devote his life to thoroughly 
grasping its consequences. He passed without 
any unprofitable delay from theory to practice. 
A little citizeness of Toulouse, the victim of a brutal husband, simplified 
his early studies for him; thanks to her he came to be convinced that his 
presentiments had not deceived him, and that a decree of Providence had 
condemned him to love. He was indebted to his pedagogues for a thorough 
grounding in philosophy, and his native Gascon suppleness reconciled itself 
to fatalities : it cost him no effort to compound with this one. Nothing 
checked him in his path of obedience to supernatural decrees. At eighteen 
years of age, he was the subject of a petition presented to the municipal 
council by a federation of husbands. These honourable citizens explained 


with confirmatory evidence how the presence in their town of the young 


Chevalier des Liguiéres constituted a danger to their peace. The magistrates 


were stirred. They repaired in a body to the canon’s and entreated him to 
intervene. Out of civic virtue, the worthy old man consented to do so. 
He dropped in on Pons one morning, as the latter was sipping his choco- 
late at the feet of a damsel of Bohemia. The Chevalier ordered a second 


cup, and asked after his uncle’s flock. 
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‘* Oh, my flock will go to Heaven,” answered the man of God, in a rage. 

‘‘ Where I hope to join them as late as possible,” said Pons, pouring 
him out some Jurancon. 

‘*Do you reckon, then, upon my prayers?” 

‘* By all means, both as your nephew, and as a Christian.” 

‘* Do you think I could pray for a scamp like you? Do you not know 
that your goings on are creating a scandal, and that their worships, the 


” 


municipal councillors ?. 





‘‘ The municipal councillors are a set of geese, my dear uncle.” You 
will oblige me by telling them so to their faces. As for yourself, never 


forget that, without sinners, the Divine clemency would have no employ- 





ment Will you have some lunch?” 

‘* You shan’t get a single oremus out of me, you debauchee, you! ” 

‘‘ Then I must engage a chaplain. So be it.” 

There the relations between uncle and nephew came to an end. 

All this did not prevent the morals of the Chevalier from being excellent. 
Pons held it a duty to be the adorer of only one lady at a time; the gross 
practices of polygamy were repugnant to him, and never did he permit 
himself to enter upon a passion without believing it eternal. Thus each new 
conquest inspired him with a firm hope of finding a permanent resting-place 
for his heart. Not being of an obstinate turn he recognized his error as 
soon as some kindly chance revealed it to him. The discovery generally 
coincided with the more or less precise moment when gratification turns 
to satiety, but the Chevalier disdained anything like deception. 
From the. moment his eyes were opened, he changed his idol 
according to the rules of a refined courtesy; he had adopted, for 
explanations of this kind, the sonnet form, and found it handy. 
However, it takes two to make a good separation, and sometimes 
the opposite party had persisted in not understanding. This want 
of harmonious co-operation when it came about, as sometimes 
it would, caused the Chevalier much surprise. 


‘‘ You are a dreadful man!” said to him, one day, a pretty 





milliner of the Rue des Obaviées. ‘‘ Only yesterday, on this 


very spot, you swore to love no one but me—— falsely it seems.” 
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‘* My charmer, | never speak falsely. It is ungracious in you to accuse 
me of deceit after the confession I have just made to you. A series of 
fallacies in reasoning had induced me to believe that my mortal life would 
be spent at your feet. Did I hesitate to plight my troth to you then? 
To-day, unmistakable signs show me that I was mistaken. Is it not my 
duty to tell you so, and would it be becoming in me to usurp a place 
in your heart of which I deem myself unworthy? I make it a point of 
honour to restore to you without delay tlie free disposal of yourself, and 
now, little one, listen to me. If you go on crying, you will get red, and 
tears disfigure the prettiest faces. And since you think you have a griey- 
ance against me, it will be the more easy for you to punish me. Kiss 
me, then, and accept this sonnet I have dedicated to you.” 

Pons was sincerity itself, if his sincerity was often changed. 

Playing this game he had more than once been called a barbarous monster. 
He endured it with his habitual philosophy, only wanting to 
find real happiness to remain constant. One thing, however, 
disturbed him, in the course of his fruitless experiences. 

As an impartial man, he allowed himself to possess some 

sense; how then did he so often become the dupe of 

appearances? This doubt especially beset him every time 

he dressed himself up for a first rendez-vous. ‘‘ What 

a fool I was yesterday!” he reflected. ‘‘ Happily 

the time of lies is over, and here I am, settled for life. 
They won't catch me napping again.” 

Alas! They did catch him again, the mysterious 

they who mock at men, their wisdom, and their oaths. 


Pons came to the conclusion that happiness takes a 


cruel pleasure in leading us from mirage to mirage before parting 

with its secret to us. And when this secret, so eagerly sought for; had 

changed into one mirage more he rubbed his eyes, and resumed the chase, 
with a smile at the simple way he had blundered. 

As we have seen, his last blunder was named Oisille. When she 

had first appeared to him, at the Municipal ball, with her wealth of tawny 

hair and her velvet eyes, she had seemed to him to combine in her 
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tempting little person every tangible aspect of true happiness. He had 
still to discover what sort of soul underlay this attractive exterior. To 
study this soul in its inmost recesses, Pons danced a Pavane with it. The 
soul had a yielding waist, and arms of ivory; her polished neck exhaled a 
perfume of vervain. The Chevalier thought he recognized in these signs 
the symptoms of moral beauty. 

‘‘So here you are at last, O Truth!” he thought. As he offered Oisille 
some preserved fruit, he noticed her teeth,.bright as a she-wolf’s, shining 
between her blood-red lips. Further doubt was impossible. The era of 
mistakes was henceforth at an end. Des Liguiéres did not hesitate to lay 
at his partner’s light fantastic toe the heart of a man who loved for the first 
time. By a lucky dispensation of Providence it befell that Oisille also 
had hitherto been a stranger to real love. So they did not wait for supper- 
time to go off together. 

It was Pons’s delight to found passions, Oisille’s to spin caprices. 
Their meeting was bound to end in cross-purposes. The damsel did not 
take matters so seriously as the Chevalier. Her fantastic and futile nature, 
only asked of love the diversion of an hour, a day, or a week, as the case 
might be. She saw a six months’ case in Pons. That was, in her idea, 
a good deal. The period in question at an end, she found so much 
constancy alarming, and resolved to bring about a sudden parting, whence 
the introduction of Roquetaillade. 

For men and women to fall in love, fondle, and part is the common 
course of things. So thought Pons des Liguiéres when it occurred to 
him to discover that one of his mistresses ,was not the ideal companion 
he [had hoped, but he had had the luck hitherto always to get tired the first, 
a circumstance which made parting easy for him. Now for the first time 
he had been outstripped. It was distasteful to him that Oisille should 
have taken the first step : it put him out in his habits. Not to men- 
tion that the girl had behaved like a very wanton. That was not the 
proper way of parting from a gentleman who was a past master in the 
art of saying farewell. When had he neglected at the moment of sepa- 
ration to provide a string of plausible reasons? A fine sort of reason 
was Roquetaillade! A mere rough trooper, cynical and brutal withal. 
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What a wretched pretext for driving a gallant to despair just when he 
was feeling for the twentieth time the sole and supreme love of his 
life. 

Another mortification, another mask mistaken for a face! The mistake 
this time had been a lasting one—the awaking sudden. Never had 
delusion entwined des Liguiéres in such tough bonds. Now he began to 
get a glimpse of the hidden causes of his error. The mischief arose 
from his not having been able to distinguish between Oisille’s physical 
and moral nature. His uncle, the canon, had, however, explained to him 
of old how needful it was for salvation to discriminate between soul and 
body, and for want of heed on that point many choice spirits had been 
damned. Ah! how quick are the witcheries of the flesh to dupe a man’s 
reason! That laughing mouth, whose music rang so true, was a mere 
artifice for decking lies withal. A mere artifice too, the glistening depth 
of those eyes, the lurking place for crafty looks! A mere trick, a 


chimera, an apparition, that breast, that alabaster casket for perfidy! And 


most infamous sorcery of all those golden curls, straying over the lace 
pillow at the waking hour! 

These were cunning frauds; a man might well be ensnared by them. 
But to what did the lack of method in the search for happiness lead? 
To Roquetaillade. Pons felt the lesson a cruel one. It would not have 


displeased him to remain deceived some time longer. He would have 
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been able to open his eyes for himself and there was really no need to 
deal him a knock-down blow like this! 

These thoughts crowded in upon him at eventide, as -he was trying 
to seek distraction in the thousand joyous echoes of the past. Among 
the laughing phantoms he summoned to beguile his woe, a single shape 
remained always the same : execrable Oisille, with her insolent grace, 
and her deceitful candour ! 

‘‘It seems I must have cared for nothing in her but her material 
charms,” said Pons to console himself. ‘‘ Can physical beauty have such 
power over me? I should never have thought it. Why, has vice the 
power of putting on the form of innocence?” 

He wore himself out in the attempt to fathom this problem, and kept 
kicking pebbles into the foaming torrent of the Gave, without succeeding 
in understanding by what ugly whim of fate so ungracious an animal as 
Roquetaillade could have been preferred to himself. 


. 
x * 


Still the despair he so eagerly longed for stubbornly refused to put in 
an appearance. At every lane-end des Liguiéres expected to see the 
spectre of disenchantment start up in front of him; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. The valley preserved its aspect of smiling peace, its silence only 
now and then disturbed by the sounds of labour. Nature inspired its guest 
with naught but wholesome thoughts. Never had Pons felt himself in 
such rude health. A brook, on whose brink he loved to lie, offered him 
a mirror in its crystal surface. Chancing to throw a glance that way he 
could not help crying out with horror : he was getting fat! | Without 
consideration for the afflicted soul it held captive, the animal part of him 
was expanding in the warmth of the sun. It was enough to disgust a 
man with his own body. 

The Chevalier thought himself an exile, and was in reality only a 
holiday-maker, though his holiday was a trifle lengthy, and austere to a 
degree sometimes painful. His nights especially were slow in passing. 
When Pons had extinguished his lantern, he lay for hours without sleeping; 
what was it he lacked? Assuredly not the companionship of one of the 


Cc. I 37 
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detestable creatures the mere thought of whom was an abomi- 
nation to him; but he suffered on his solitary couch, and on 
awaking was worn out by disturbed dreams. Custom is a 
jealous mistress. 
On one occasion Pons had a fearful nightmare. He 
remembered having—sound asleep all the while—thrown 
open his window, and shouted at the top of his voice, 
into the stillness of the night : ‘‘To-morrow I return to 
Toulouse and sup with little Arlette of the Rois-Mages who 
has one eye black and the other green ” His man, 
brought up by the noise, came to get his orders for their 
departure. 

‘‘Can’t you see, I have been dreaming, you idiot?” 

And Pons lay down again, with a shamefaced feeling, put out 
at having uttered in the unconsciousness of slumber a wish so much at 
variance with the state of his heart. 

To see him wandering all day along the bank of the Gave, his head 
down, his legs dragging, and his arms hanging listlessly, a superficial 
observer would have sworn he was boring himself to death. 

One morning as he was taking his constitutional on the winding path 
which goes round the foot of the Dent du Diable, he chanced to run up 
against another wayfarer. A head, half-hidden by a broad- 
brimmed hat had butted him full in the chest, as he was 
going along with his nose in the air. Two lusty oaths were 
interchanged. Patience was not the Chevalier’s cardinal 
virtue, and he was about to give the stranger a bit of his 
mind, when he caught sight, under the fellow’s up-turned 
brim, of a countenance singularly discomposed by surprise. 

He was a man of some sixty years of age with a rustic air, 


a sturdy frame, a tendency to corpulence, and a_ ruddy 


face, lit up by a pair of inquisitive eyes. He rapidly 
bared his head and stood stock-still, with legs wide apart, staring hard 
at Pons. 


‘Holy Virgin!” he cried in Spanish, ‘‘ you!” Thereupon he made off at 
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full speed, muttering in his sandy beard a string of unintelligible words. 
The Chevalier gazed after him in blank astonishment. 

‘*What can the man want with me?—— Does he know me?—— Some 
vagabond from Spain, I suppose,—spy or smuggler——”’ 

An hour later he thought no more about it. 

Since his entering upon a hermit’s life, the Chevalier had been in the 
habit of taking a nap after his meals. Regularly during the full. noon-day 
heat, he would throw himself down under the shade of an ash-tree. The 
day but one after this meeting, he was slumbering on his accustomed 
spot, under a canopy of leafage, and was dreaming his favourite dream. 
Roquetaillade, married that morning to the loveliest damsel in Languedoc, 
was pictured as finding on his very wedding-night Pons des Liguiéres in 
his bride’s arms, and as making so gross a spectacle of his displeasure, 
that the whole nobility of Toulouse laughed in his face. The Chevalier 
was enjoying this delicious illusion when he was awakened by the inde- 
finable sensation peculiar to a sleeper who feels he is being looked at. 
The man with the broad-brimmed hat was standing over him. 

In a second Pons was on his knees, feeling for his dagger. This 
movement at once put the fellow to flight. 

Pons rubbed his eyes : clearly he was no longer dreaming. Who 
could this man be? A malefactor, a jealous husband? What a look of 
eager curiosity! One could almost have sworn, too, that a melancholy, 
almost an affectionate, smile relaxed his sullen features, but the thought 
was absurd. ‘‘ Unless,” pondered the Chevalier, ‘‘it should chance to be 
some charitable soul who has divined the wrong which is preying on me, 
and deigns to take pity on my grief. See, now, what I have come to, 
an object of compassion for passers-by !——’’ 

The thought was so intolerable to him that, to get rid of it, he had to 
resume his interrupted slumbers. 

Two or three days passed without any further glimpse of the myste- 
rious stranger. So middling were his means of diversion, that he began 
to have a keen longing for one more meeting. So he explored the 
valley, determined, should he see the ‘‘ Spaniard” again, to put him to 
the question. 
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At last he caught sight of him one evening, coming along perched on 
a mule, with his legs dangling down, in the fashion of a country-woman, 
and with a bundle across his knees. A big mountain dog was gambolling 
round him. Pons hid behind a rock, and looked on. The dress and 
style of the Spaniard bespoke a farmer or major-domo : there was a 
touch of the monk about him, too, a well-fed, merry and light-fingered 
monk. His glistening cheek and triple chin, surrounded by a fringe of 
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red whisker, gave a smug look to his countenance, not altogether borne 
out by the roguish cut of his nose, and the mischievous hypocrisy of his 
eyes. Des Liguiéres waited until the mule and his rider were well 
within reach. He then jumped from his hiding-place and barred the 
way. The Spaniard, nonplussed, uttered an exclamation, which was answered 
by a cry of pain. The dog had leapt at Pons’s throat. In a moment 
he was gasping, open-mouthed, for breath. But the dog’s master, dismount- 
ing in a trice, seized the animal by the neck, just as he was going to 
bite, and sent him off sprawling. 

‘Down, Masetto,” he shouted. 

And he administered a vigorous kicking to the brute, who crouched 
down, growling all the while, with an evil gleam in his eyes. 

‘«Odsfish!” said Pons, a little pale, ‘‘ you are well protected, friend!” 
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The Spaniard, hat in hand, fell into an apologetic attitude. Never- 
theless, he seemed unable to take his gaze off the Chevalier, furtively 
examining him from head to foot, with the keenest curiosity, and with 
eyes that gleamed under his bushy brows. 

‘‘T ask your honour’s pardon,” he stammered, a look of mischief lurking 
in his face, ‘‘ Masetto is much attached to me——” 

‘‘Masetto, do you say? That is not a dog’s name, is it?” 

‘‘It is the name of a friend of my youth. May I venture to ask 
your Grace whether the poor beast has had the misfortune to hurt 


you?” 





‘‘T have got off with a torn doublet; say no more about it Tell 
me, my friend, what is there queer about me when I am asleep?” 

The fellow, putting on an air of dense surprise, turned up his eyes, like 
a man asked an incomprehensible question. 

‘*Yes, my good soul. Do you deny that you were spying on me in 
my slumbers the other day?” 

The Spaniard suddenly appeared to remember. 

‘‘ Ah! I beg your pardon—I recollect now. Could I have had the 
ill-fortune to annoy your Excellency? My respect—” 

‘‘Respect! That doesn’t go very well with your countenance. ” 

‘‘Your Grace will allow me to say that you are mistaken,” sharply 
answered the Spaniard. ‘‘I have the most profound veneration for your 
person. Masetto can bear witness to it : for this is the first time since 
I have had the privilege of being his master that I have allowed myself 
to ill-treat him——” 

‘‘That does not explain why you have “ared to spy on me,’’ inter- 
rupted des Liguiéres, who was gradually losing patience. 

The man rested his elbow on the back of his mule, and remained 
silent for a few moments. 

‘‘Your honour, I am, as you see, an old man. Now, youth is a fine 
thing, and sleep is the privilege of a pure heart. I cannot see a young 
man asleep without stopping to contemplate him. Your worship was 
enjoying so sound a sleep under the ash-tree, that I thought there could 


be no harm in an inoffensive passer-by wishing you pleasant dreams. 
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The wish was sincere enough on my side, and wisdom forbids you to 


despise it.” 

‘‘ You are a philosopher, then, are you?” 

‘‘T have learnt much and in the best of all schools!” 

‘‘Are you a soldier, or a brigand?” 

‘‘A lackey, your Excellency. My back has had more switchings than 
there are days in all your blessed life.”’ 

‘* Your masters, if you are to be believed, were not the most patient 
of men?” 

The man dropped his eyes without answering. It was his way of 
shirking difficult questions, and nothing imparted to his picaresque coun- 
tenance a greater air of effrontery. 

‘‘T am called the Chevalier des Liguiéres,” said Pons to him, ‘and 
here are two ducats, one for you, the other for Masetto. I don’t care to 
be looked at when I am asleep.”’ 

The fellow, after bowing his thanks, made as though to remount his mule. 

‘‘ Your name, please?’ asked the Chevalier. 

‘‘’Tis a poor man’s name, your Excellency.” 

‘‘ Never mind, what is it?” 

The Spaniard hesitated for a moment. 

‘‘T am named Antonio,” he said. 

‘* What else?”’ 

‘‘Nothing else, your honour. Your Grace will oblige me by not 
pressing the point. I have the misfortune to be illegitimate.” 

Pons smiled in spite of himself : ‘‘The fellow has a spice of wit,” 
he thought. 

‘‘ Are you of this valley?” 

‘*T am an Andalusian, sir Chevalier.” 

‘‘ What is your present occupation? Who is your master?” 

‘‘Sh-h-h-,"’ said the Spaniard. ‘‘I hear the Angelus. May your 
Grace spare a thought for me in your prayers.” 

And the singular individual, plumping down on his knees, suddenly 
became deep in his devotions. He brought them to an end with an osten- 
tatious sign of the cross, bowed to the very ground before the Chevalier, 
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whistled to his dog, and made off at a sharp trot, without turning his head. 

‘‘T will find out who the rascal is,” said Pons to himself. He 
questioned the villagers. All of them had many a time seen the so- 
called Antonio passing along the road, but no one had any acquaintance 
with him. However, the shepherd whose hut Pons occupied, confessed 


that the man had come a-questioning him, more than once, in his 


worship’s absence. He seemed very anxious to learn what he could 
about the Chevalier’s name and abode, affirming that he wished him 
nowise but well—— ‘‘He even,” added the shepherd, ‘‘asked me, 


tendering his purse, if your honour’s father was living.” 

Pons, much puzzled by these doings, was lost in conjecture. He 
resolved to sift the matter to the bottom. So the next day, again 
meeting his man as he was mounting the hill, perched on his mule, he 
hastened towards him. 

‘*Good day, Antonio,” he shouted. 

The Spaniard would evidently have preferred to pursue his way, but 
the Chevalier was determined at all costs to make him speak out. 

‘*[ don’t see my friend Masetto,” he continued. 

‘*Masetto has stayed at home,” the fellow answered, in his senten- 
tious and bantering tone. ‘‘ The heat of the sun is not good for him.” 

A dry and dusty heat lay heavy on the valley. Pons bethought him 
that on such an afternoon the old rascal must be thirsty. 

‘‘Tell me, my good fellow,” he asked, ‘‘are you in a hurry?” 

‘‘T ought to have been, your Excellency; but I am so behind time, 
that it’s no good my hurrying now.” 

‘Capital! Do you know, I am beset by certain scruples. You have 
saved my life, neither more nor less. Your Masetto has a good mouthful 
of teeth and I had a narrow shave of being torn to pieces by his fangs. 
I owe you something, my friend.” 

‘‘Your Grace has bestowed two ducats on me, I am well paid.” 

‘*My lodging is down there, behind that thicket of hazel-trees. Shall 
we have a glass together?” 

The Spaniard’s eye gleamed. 

‘*A toper at heart!” thought the Chevalier. ‘‘It’s aychance.” 
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When they were both seated over a full wine-skin Antonio became 
familiar. 

‘‘May all the blessings of Heaven rest upon your honour’s head!” 
he cried between two draughts. ‘‘God made the sun, and fatigue : man 
invented wine.”’ 

When Pons thought him sufficiently tipsy : ‘‘ Master Antonio, one 
question,’ he said, ‘‘have you any fancy for a good caning?” 

The man dropped the skin he was hugging, in stupefaction. 

‘‘Our blessed Lady,” he groaned, ‘‘is your Excellency joking?” 


‘‘I was never more serious. Listen : you took the liberty of coming 





here in my absence and questioning my servants. You play the spy on 
me, you eye me when we meet, you affect a queer sort of veneration 
for me! All that annoys me, do you understand? Your name?” 

‘‘Have I not told your Excellency? Antonio, at your service.” 

‘*You are lying!” 

And the Chevalier, putting on an appearance of violent rage, made his 
riding-whip whistle through the air. 

The fellow set to squeaking like as tuck pig. 

‘‘Ah, you ugly brute!” shouted Pons, ‘‘ your name? Come, out with 
it!” he added, grasping the Spaniard by the belt. 

‘‘Only let.me go, your honour, and I will tell everything.” 

‘Really and truly?” 


‘‘Your Grace has a wrist of iron,” said the pretended Antonio—— 
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‘* Like Aim,” he added between his teeth. ‘‘The devil seems to have put 


” 


on mortal form again 





He sat down, wiped his forehead, and took a gulp to restore himself. 


’ 


‘‘T am listening,” said Pons, throwing himself on the ground. 

The Spaniard heaved a deep sigh. 

‘*Your lordship admits having used force towards me?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, if you like.” 

Yes, I have 


annoyed your Excellency by hard staring! I have followed and spied 


‘Your lordship’s will be done. I will speak then 





on you! I have dared, insignificant as I am, to ask questions about your 
lordship’s age and the reasons which have induced you, at your age, to 
exile yourself in this out-of-the-way valley!” 

‘*And why, you varlet, you?” 

‘‘I am going to say why, though, to speak plainly, I would much 
rather have held my. tongue.” 

The Spaniard threw a last glance of silent entreaty at the Chevalier, 
to which Pons replied by a threatening gesture. 

‘‘May the consequences of my letting the cat out of the bag fall 
upon your most remote posterity. Have I not had the honour to tell 
your Excellency that I was by calling a lackey? Do not look on me 
as a common sort of lackey, I beg. I have only served one master in my 
life. True, he was worth a thousand. Was this master of mine a 
God or the devil in person? I shall doubtless die without knowing. 


? 


But there never was a man like him.’ 

‘¢Come to the point, you tedious chatterer.” 

‘‘ Well! your Grace is the living image of my revered master. Two 
drops of this mountain wine are not more like one another. You are 
he, he is you, feature for feature. The same air, the same counte- 
nance, the same eyes, the same mouth, the same height, the same walk, 
the same voice. ’Tis just prodigious. Look you! when you conde- 
scended to threaten my back with your switch, I seemed to see him again 
in the spring-tide of his days. Your way of doing it, which becomes 
you delightfully, was one most familiar with him. I am sure beforehand 


that you have his way of striking, and without need of any further proof, 


c. I 3 
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I salute in your Excellency the perfect image of the Prince of mortal 


””9 


men 
Thereupon this comic orator began hugging the Chevalier’s knees with 
every mark of the most humble respect. 
‘‘And what,” asked Pons, ‘‘ was this admirable master’s name?” 
‘‘T only promised one thing, to give you 
my own name. That promise I fulfil.” 
The fellow drew himself up with a 
solemn grimace. 
‘*] was called Leporello,” he said. 
The Chevalier turned pale with surprise. 
‘* Leporello ?”’—— he cried. 
‘That is the name He gave me of old.” 
‘¢The valet of 2 
‘* Himself. ” 
‘‘Don Juan!” murmured des Liguiéres 
passing his hand across his brow as though 
to brush away a dream. ‘‘ Don Juan!” 
‘‘ Whom | find again in you!” cried 
Leporello, wild with excitement. ‘‘ Long life to my lord’s own heir!” 
The Chevalier heard no more. He thought of the departed hero, and 
the thought that he resembled him in features made him dizzy with pride. 


‘‘Don Juan!” he repeated, throwing a world of strange fancies into 


those two words. 

He seemed all at once to come to himself, and, turning to Leporello, 
in a tone suddenly become courteous : 

‘*Tell me about him, will you?” 

The old valet smiled in an odd, melancholy way. 

‘‘] have already told you too much,” he answered. ‘‘ Your Grace knows 
my master’s story * 

He bathed his face in the neighbouring brook, took up his bundle, and 
unhitched the bridle of his mule. 

‘*Are you off?” asked Pons, artlessly. 

‘‘] beg your honour to let me go free.”’ 
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‘* Leporello, how much will you take to enter my service?” 
‘* What is that your Excellency is saying? And my 
salvation ?” 

‘‘Stay with me a few days. We will talk about Aim.” 
Leporello smiled once more. 

‘They are waiting for me. Adieu, your honour.” 
his 


death. I will pay you a piastre a word for your 





‘*Listen,” said Pons, ‘‘tell me about 


story.” 
Leporello’s face took an expression of religious 
terror. 
aad 
I wouldn’t take the risk of it for the twenty years’ 








tell you about that! Heaven forbid. 


wages that are still owing to me.” 





‘‘So then, you saw him ?—— The Com- 
mander? . 
‘*Mercy on us! Do not pronounce that name, 





on your soul! Would you have us both 
damned ?” 

He signed himself several times over, and, taking 
advantage of the confusion into which his excla- 
mation had thrown des Liguiéres, he started his mule 
off at full gallop, as though he had had the man 
of stone at his heels. 

Pons was hardly conscious of his departure. His thoughts were far, 
far away, in a world of glorious crime. The Chevalier knew the adventures 
of Don Juan better than his Plutarch. Since the time they had been first 
related to him by an old trooper, he had made a persistent cult of the 
memory of the unrivalled voluptuary. Ah! there was a man who had 
known life indeed! First thrills of desire, furious embraces, mad kisses, 
languors, lassitudes, tears of anguish, the gnawing of suspicion, the 
heart-breaking of absence, the intoxication of return, all the infinite 
festival of love had been intensified in his heart. He had drunk off the 
cup of delight at one draught. Pons conjured up that life of triumphs, 
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going over its thousand victories in his mind, and envying even its very 
chastisement. Suddenly a gust of death had extinguished the torches 
of the final orgy, and withered the flowers of the banquet. An unexpected 


guest had made his appearance. But the majesty of the livid visitor had 


been shocked by the hero’s laughter. The avenger had broken in his 
grasp the fragile hand, so apt for caresses, he had crushed that breast 
where many a tired leman’s head had so often fallen asleep. He had 
filled the bewitching eyes with live coal, and closed with his marble fist 
the oath-betraying mouth. The impious monster had been swallowed up 
whole, together with his pride. Hades was spending its eternity in vain 
in the task of wearing him down. The implacable struggle would be 
continued through the long hours without the Divine anger wresting a 
single prayer for mercy from the set disdain of its victim! 

And, besides, what a pitiful revenge! If sinners still remember the 
world they have scandalised, Don Juan, damned though he be, laughs at 
his agonies. The flames may consume his limbs. The free soul, 
released from the tortured body, soars away to the serene regions it has 
filled with its desires, and lives again the sinful life. It will never know 
repentance to all eternity. This paltry Hades, with its sulphurous stench 
and its miserable terrors, is it worth escaping at the cost of a single 
one of the hours of old, hours echoing with kisses, balmy, suave and 
nimble, ever winging their flight in undying memory ? 

‘Yes, verily!” cried Pons, continuing aloud the dream he had begun, 
‘‘thou didst well, master of masters, to barter thy place in Heaven for 
the sublime science of pleasure! If thy old comrade has not lied to 
me, if it be true that thy image reappears in me, teach me the secrets 
of thy power, and let me complete thy work “4 

And the young fool, drunk with pride, strode about under the trees, 
calling on every star to bear witness to the mission he had inherited. 
The revelations of Leporello had robbed Oisille’s lover of the fragment of 
common sense that the past few weeks of melancholy solitude had left 
him. A strange exaltation mounted to his brain. He thought of nothing, 
had no heart for anything but Don Juan. 

And the vanished Leporello! Where was he? 
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How catch him again, now! Pons thrice shouted, ‘‘Leporello!” The 
call repeated by the echoes of the valley, was lost in the murmur of the 
Gave. 


Worn out with fatigue, Pons returned home. A tiny mirror shone on 


his cabin wall. He held his lamp above his head and became lost in 
contemplation of himself. He admired in his own face the beauty of Don 
Juan. It was thus, then, the enchanter appeared in the eyes of his 
victims! 


Now that he had seen him face to face, Pons understood the reason 
of his insolent high-spirits. 

‘*But it is yourself you are looking at, fool that you are!” he cried 
suddenly awakened from his ecstasy. He leant on his table, his fingers 
twisted in his hair. Suddenly, his brain rent by a horrible thought, he 
uttered a cry of fury. 

He must have been dreaming after all! The Spaniard, Leporello, Don 
Juan, the resemblance, the Commander, the infernal regions, all were 
sheer fancy! A hermit’s life engenders such visions. Nothing is so 
apt to cause nightmares. He called his lackey and asked him with 
apparent indifference : ‘‘ What have I done to-day, do you remember ?” 

The poor lad thought his master was raving. He answered never- 
theless that : 

‘‘His honour had spent the afternoon under the hazel-trees with an 
evil-looking stranger.” 





to the devil!” 


‘‘Your honour will get there first, if you go on at this rate!” thought 


‘‘That will do,” said Pons, ‘‘now you can go 


the lackey, who had no longer a doubt about his master’s madness. 

Des Liguiéres passed a terrible night, in company with the devil and 
the Commander. 

The next day, utterly exhausted and prostrated, ignorant of the time 
of day, and with absolute forgetfulness of the actual world, he was still 
in bed with his face to the wall, when a gentle knocking was heard at 
his door. 

‘‘Come in!” he shouted, expecting to see his landlord or his lackey. 


‘‘T trust your Grace is not ill,” said a sonorous voice. 
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It was Leporello, who, after three ceremonious salutations, bent on one 
knee, and drew from his pocket a folded paper. 

‘* You! ” cried Pons ‘Cat last.” 

‘‘Deign to peruse this message, Excellency.” 

‘*A message ? for me? and from whom?” 

‘¢Your honour will see for himself.” 

Pons broke the seal of the letter and read this : 


‘‘T have the honour to invite the Chevalier des Liguiéres 
to sup with me this evening. 


‘ DON JUAN TENORIO. ” 


* 
* * 


Des Liguiéres started backwards as at the sight of a spectre: the 
letter fell from his hands. Leporello, with eyes cast down and a smile 
at the corners of his mouth, waited impassively. 

This time, Pons perceived himself the victim of a bit of effrontery. 
He jumped out of bed, seized Leporello by the neckerchief, and hurled 
him with all his strength to the other end of the room. ‘‘Are you 
satisfied this time, you impudent knave ?” 

The fellow got on his legs again. 


‘‘Your honour believes yourself mocked,” he said, quite calmly: ‘‘] 


know you to be haughty and hasty-tempered; your anger then, is no 


surprise to me. Only I expected to be soundly thrashed instead of 
strangled. Let us say no more about it.” 


He picked up the letter, and holding it out open to the Chevalier : 

‘‘ What answer shall I take to my master?” he asked. 

Des Liguiéres, crossing his arms on his breast, read the mysterious 
billet from a distance. The three magic words : Don Juan Tenorio, flashed 
like fire above the final flourish. The red wax seal danced at the end of 
a silk tape. It was no phantasmal letter. Pons’s gaze wandered from 
the fantastic message to the impenetrable countenance of the messenger. 

‘‘Come, now, what does this mean?” 


? 


‘‘Upon my soul and your own,” replied the valet, ‘‘ you are asked to 
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supper to-night by some one who is no longer very prodigal of such 
invitations, Senor Don Juan.” 

‘*By him! he is still alive, then?” 

‘‘ When, an it please your Grace, did I say he was dead?” 

Pons bit his finger, and tore out a handful of hair. 

‘He is alive!” he murmured. 

But in that case poets were as thorough liars as women! What a 
pity! So fine a legend! 

‘‘Dare you swear that your master is living?” 

‘‘On the honour of Leporello, your Excellency!” 

‘‘A valuable pledge that!” 


? 


‘‘] know my reputation is a detestable one,” continued the valet, 
‘‘and for many a long day have I patiently put up with the harsh obser- 
vations it brings on me. So, your honour, I will not lose my time and 
your own in the effort to convince you. I have under the trees over 
there two Andalusian jennets ready saddled. My master’s dwelling is 
about three leagues from here. If your honour will deign to follow me, 
you shall have, before a couple of hours are over, all the explanations you 
desire.” 

Through the windows Pons could see two richly caparisoned horses 
pawing the ground in front of the house. 

‘*Qne more word,’’ said Leporello. ‘‘ My master, after giving me his 
orders, added this 

‘Well, out with it!” 

‘‘Don’t let the Chevalier (such was his language) put himself out, if 





But I hardly dare repeat his words = 





he is afraid.” 

Pons blushed to the very whites of his eyes. He caught up his 
sword and seized his cloak and gloves. 

‘*Let us be off!” he cried. 

As soon as the horses had turned the corner of the valley, Pons 
began to question his companion. 

‘‘Why are you silent, Leporello?” 

‘‘Because I have nothing to say, Excellency.” 


‘‘] should like, since we are going to have a two hours’ ride together, 
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to hear, from your own mouth, the story of your master’s adventures. 
I thought I knew his history; the event has shewn me to what a degree 
I was mistaken. Do you know how it is the fiction about his death 
has obtained such currency among the vulgar? It is affirmed that he 
disappeared one evening. What actually happened on that evening? 
Speak out, if you have any desire to please me. Would you have me 
appear before such a man with my head full of the absurdities that 
people tell about him?” 

Leporello made a gesture of reserve. 

‘¢ Sir Chevalier,” he answered, ‘‘it is written that I am to have no 
luck with you. One of my worthy lord’s virtues is to be precise in 
his orders : ‘You will conduct Monsieur des Liguiéres to my dwelling,’ 
he enjoined, ‘and I forbid you on the way to importune him with your 
chattering. You will leave him respectfully to his meditations’ ——” 

‘* Well?” 

‘*You will reply that: ‘Don Juan reserves to himself the honour of 
satisfying his curiosity.’ Such are his formal instructions. I shall not 
fail to observe them. Out of respect in the first place, and above all 
out of consideration for myself. Your Grace cannot imagine how tenacious 
he is about being obeyed.” 

Pons, despite his disappointment, reflected that it would be useless 
to persist. 

‘*Mighty mysterious,” he murmured. ‘‘In that case, hold your tongue.” 

Leporello shrugged his shoulders to signify he asked nothing better. 

And the two riders resumed their trot. 

Pons had no further resource than to converse with himself. He 
had no lack of subjects for meditation. Whither was he now going, 
and to what host? Don Juan was expecting him: Don Juan! The 
man of stone had let go his prey! Was this the clemency of Heaven, 
or had the eternal charmer duped the gods themselves? Don Juan, 
unpunished, and enjoying a tranquil old age! Was it credible? Suppose 
all this was only some game; suppose some one, a rash person assuredly, 


was amusing himself at the Chevalier des Liguiéres’ expense, and that he 


was destined only to meet, at the end of his journey, some hoaxing fool, 
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who would snigger at his confusion. He remembered having, in his 
own callow days, imagined more than one trick of the kind, and he 
went through the list of the comrades of his folly for the name of the 
miserable joker whose ears should pay the penalty for the day’s work. 
The fellow, whoever he was, should repent having limed such noble 
game with such a prank. This mocking valet must be his accomplice. 
He was only playing a part in the comedy. The rascal deserved a 
sound thrashing for his impudence. He must be made to confess at 
the dagger’s. point! What was the use? A gentleman of quality does 
not admit himself to have been a butt for a bumpkin. It was better 
to put an end to the thing there and then by turning his horse’s head. 
Pons was on the point of determining on flight, when he saw Leporello, 
standing up in his stirrups, point to a spot on the horizon. 
‘Excellency, do you see in that willow-copse down there, by the 
setting sun, those blueish shutters, and a slate roof? Take a quick look, 


’ 


for at the corner of the road we shall lose sight of them.’ 


’ 


‘¢T see,” said Pons. 

‘¢That is Miremonde.”’ 

‘‘And what, may it please you, is Miremonde?” 

‘‘The home of Don Juan, your honour. We shall be there in an 
hour at the most. Whoa then!”’ 

He touched with his switch the crupper of the jennet Pons was riding : 
the horses swerved, reared, and stopped short with a neigh.” 

‘‘They are saluting the stables,” said Leporello, who, after this obser- 
vation, resumed the silence imposed on him. 

The vision of the far-off house surrounded with verdure and a mass 
of white against the red glow of the sun, disappeared behind the rocks. 

Miremonde! This pretty name, sonorous yet sad withal, had sufficed 
to restore his fast-ebbing confidence to the Chevalier. His mobile nature 
had been blown hither and thither between distrust and hope. Hope now 
regained possession of him. At Miremonde was the aged Don Juan Tenorio, 
whose guest he would be within the hour. What was there so surprising 
in that? Had he, a reasonable man, ever given credence to that fable 


of the living statue? Pons, like a true child of Paganism, was no strong 
Cc. 1 3 
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believer in the existence of the devil, and when the bolts were drawn, was 
ready to jest at monkish lies. By the way, he remembered very 
appropriately that, according to the learned, Don Juan had formerly fallen 
out with the Franciscans. Those gentry of the frock, must have invented, 
as a mean sort of vengeance, the story of the Commander. An absurd 
tale, fit only to be told in the chimney corner, to make page-boys gape! 
And Pons who, the previous evening, was so willing for Don Juan to be 
damned, was now astonished that any one could believe in the cauldrons of 
the bottomless pit. The more he thought about his adventure, the more 
natural it seemed to him, and when Leporello shouted : ‘‘ Here we are!” 
he felt the relief of a traveller at his journey’s end, whom a friend is 
awaiting on the threshold. 
HENRI LAUJOL. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘‘Le pére” Ingres, as he was 
called all his life and as people 
call him still, professed some 
disdain for the art of the sculptor. 
‘‘A fine thing, sculpture!” he once 
said to Duret, ‘‘ to represent a 
knob by a knob, and a hollow by 
a hollow, and then to get some 
proportion between your knobs 
and hollows ! That is all the 
sculptor has to do, while the 
painter has to render and _ to 
interpret, to give the effect of all 
that he sees by the scientific of 
the straight or the curved line.” 

Duret, who had no repartee in 


his composition, was crushed for 





the moment by the brutal sally, 
but after a time he contrived to 
get out: ‘‘ All the same painting is a conventional art, which needs all 
kinds of contrivances to make itself intelligible.” ‘¢ A conventional art,” 


roared Ingres, his face purple with rage, ‘‘ why don’t, you say at once a 
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false art! like your head!” For Duret wore a wig, and the sudden 


allusion brought dire discomfiture upon him. The two artists strode up 


and down for a time in the court-yard of the Institute, where they both 
lived and where this encounter took place, and at last quitted each other, 
the one growling out, ‘‘ Un art faux! un art faux!” the other, ‘‘ Des 
trous! des bosses! des bosses! des trous! ” 

It is to Horace Vernet that we owe this story. 

The fact is, of course, that to a certain extent both Ingres and Duret 


were right. The sculptor who is content to reproduce nature, ‘‘ bosse” 


’ ,’ 


for ‘‘bosse” and ‘‘trou” for ‘‘ trou,” and whose highest care is to pre- 
serve truth of proportion in his modelling, will scarcely rise to anything 
higher than a correct copy, however good his eye may be. And so 
with the most skilful painter, he will never produce a picture that is 
good for anything if he confines his skill to truth in his silhouettes 
and science in his foreshortenings. It is no doubt easier to reproduce 
a shape on a given scale with modelling clay, than with the pencil, 
but in both cases this facility soon reaches its limit, and that limit is 
exactly where the artist begins. 

It is clear that the painter’s temperament differs from that of the 
sculptor; the dissimilarity in their materials is enough to make that in- 
evitable. But still | cannot agree that the two arts are incompatible. 
Sculpture depends more upon precision, and masterly sketches, such 
as those of Delacroix, could scarcely be carried out in marble, bronze, 
or even clay. ‘‘ Marble cannot laugh,” says Diderot. ‘‘ Chalk is more 
of a libertine than the brush, and the brush than the chisel. The prac- 
tice of sculpture implies a more definite and more profound enthusiasm 
than painting. The muse which governs the sculptor is secret, reserved 
and stern. A flaw in drawing which we should not stop to notice in a 
picture, becomes unpardonable in a statue.” 

All that is true, but a little beside the question. The great artists 
of the Renaissance, who were at once painters, architects, sculptors, deco- 
rators, poets, and philosophers, would have found it hard to see these 
clear divisions between the arts they practised. For them a capable 


brain was one which had room for every impression which can touch 
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humanity, and machinery for expressing every thought to which those 
impressions give rise. Leonardo da Vinci, Michael-Angelo and many more 
held this notion of an artist, and, when they set their powers in motion, 
it mattered little to them whether their thought had to be expressed 
by means of a brush or a chisel, a pen or even a compass. 

But I have only referred in passing to these wide esthetic questions. 
My present business is to define the place and describe the personality 
of a leading French sculptor, of Antonin Mercié, who, like many others, 
was a painter before he began work in the clay. And it was _neces- 
sary that I should declare what I believe to be true, that the real artist 
seldom specialises himself, seldom cuts himself off entirely from those 
other means of expression which may help out his own, and may now 
and then enrich his thoughts. 


I have said that Mercié began as a painter, but when we remember 
his ‘‘ Leda,” his ‘‘ Michael-Angelo studying anatomy,” his ‘‘ The First 
stage,” his ‘‘ After the Funeral,” his ‘‘ Delilah,” his ‘‘ Portrait of Madame 
A. M.” and his ‘‘ Venus”, we cannot help feeling that he was sure, from 
a very early date, to feel doubts as to whether he had chosen the right 
path to fame. When he turned finally to sculpture it was a great thing 
for the future of that art in France, for in him it has found not only a 
perpetuator of its great traditions, but a poet besides, a poet who writes 
in marble the most moving strophes on the heroes and heroic deeds of 
his own time. 

I have only spoken, however, of Mercié’s painting because it preceded 
his work in sculpture, because it was the language in which his first 
ideas were formulated, and because the study for that little gem of ele- 
gance, his ‘‘ David after the Combat,” was in fact a picture. 

But here I must stop for a moment to protest against a phrase which 
has lately become popular both with French and English critics. To 


” 


speak of a ‘litthe masterpiece,” a ‘‘ petit chef-d’ceuvre,” is illogical. It 


either says too much, or it is the expression of some want of confidence 
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in the mind of the speaker. The only right way to qualify a masterpiece, is 
to say a masterpiece of grandeur, a masterpiece of wit, of charm, of béauty, 
and so on. We then know what we have to do with, and give rein to 
our admiration in the right direction, whether the object be a statue, a 
play, or a novel. An elephant is a masterpiece, and so is a rose. 
In absolute verity one is no less perfect than the other. The unknown 
power which makes the wing-feather of the albatross, puts into it no 
less grandeur of conception than into the moulding of a planet, or into 
the sprinkling of the Milky Way with its countless stars. The greatest 
insult we can offer Him is to measure His genius by the foot. It is in 
the relation of parts to each other, in their perfection, proportion, and 
adaptation, that a masterpiece finds a right to its title. A Venus of Milo 
three inches high would be as great a creation as the famous marble in 
the Louvre. 

Having read ourselves this little lecture, let us return to Mercié. 

The total number of Mercié’s works is considerable, so considerable 
as to form a stock surprise to those who are accustomed to admire the 
finish, the conscience put into the execution, of everything on which he 
has imprinted his personality. Let us. begin, as far as possible, at the 
beginning. 

The man who was one day to enrich his country with ‘‘Gloria Victis, ” 
that immortal monument to immortals, was born at Toulouse, on the 30th 
of October, 1845. He belonged to a family of manufacturers, who wished 
in the first place to keep him in their own groove. But after trying two 


or three trades in turn, among them those of coach building and iron forg- 


ing, he was placed with a member of the craft of Gouthiére. In model- 


ling ornaments for furniture, in manipulating the acanthus leaf and all 
its derivatives, the lad soon showed a capacity that excited notice. He 
had always displayed a rage for drawing, and now he added a real 
taste and dexterity in modelling to skill with his pencil. His father, 
proud of this first success, began to divine that his boy was made for 
something better than forging springs or making carriage wheels, and 
this dawning belief was confirmed by an opportune word from Mercié’s 


compatriot, the sculptor Falguiére. M. Falguiére used his influence to 
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induce Mercié senior to send the boy to Paris, where alone he could find 
the nourishment his genius required. The father consented, and, on 
Falguiére’s hint that the first years in the capital would be hard, ‘‘I will 
send him,” he declared, ‘‘ my last sou.” And Antonin turned his back 
upon the sun and began the journey so many aspirants had made 
before him. 


I do not know whether Mercié received from his native town any of 
that assistance so often given by French municipalities to youths of pro- 
mise. In too many cases, it must be confessed, these subsidies afford 
those who receive them little beyond inducements to get into debt, and 
seem, on the part of those who give, not so much recognitions of the 
youthful artists’ claim to support, as attempts to share some part of their 
glory should they succeed. However this may have been, Mercié arrived 
safely in Paris, and there we find him established as the pupil of Jouffroy, 
and, I must add, of Falguiére, who gave him ‘‘the run of his studio.” He 
worked his best, no doubt, but the truth is that he was a dreamer of 
dreams rather than one of those who keep ‘ pegging away.” 

Our sculptor was above all things a poet, as his creations prove. 
While others were wearing themselves out in modelling torsos and poring 
over books on anatomy, he was going early to bed, sleeping soundly, and 
passing most of his waking time in apparent idleness in the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, and the streets of Paris. During this desultory life he 
absorbed impressions as one inhales the particles of dust which float in 
the sunshine. Art poured into him without effort on his own part, and 
almost without his conscience being alive to the process. 

But at last the day arrived for Mercié to bestir himself. When the 
first stage in the competition for the ‘‘Prix de Rome” was opened in 1866, 
‘‘ | will try,” said Mercié to a friend, who came to excite his ardour, 
‘‘and if I try, I am pretty certain to get in!” 

His confidence was justified. He made a sketch, was not only admitted 
to the competition, but carried off the prize. From this day the sculptor 
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entered upon a course of almost feverish activity. Taking the works in 
their chronological order, or as near it as possible, I find that in 1868 
he exhibited a medallion under the title of ‘‘ Mademoiselle C.,” 
‘‘Delilah,” a bust in bronze, in 1872. In the same year he produced 
his ‘‘ David after the Combat” or ‘‘ David victorious;” his charming bas- 
relief, ‘‘ The wolf, the mother and the child;” and that splendid inspi- 
ration of genius, the ‘‘ Gloria Victis,’’ which glorifies and colours the 


next a 


whole life of its author. This sublime apotheosis of our defeated heroes 
will hand down the name of Antonin Mercié, as that of a true patriot and 
great sculptor, to generations remote from our own. 

The acclamations with which this group was received failed to intoxi- 
cate Mercié. They did not lead him to rest on his oars, to plunge into 
that period of repose which is the delight of weakness, if weakness can 
be said to have delights, and which so often leads to the first being also 
the last triumph in an artist’s career. It was followed in 1876 by 
‘‘ David before the Combat” and ‘‘ Fleurs de Mai; ” in 1877 by ‘‘ Juno 
vanquished ” and that vigorous relief, the ‘‘ Genius of the Arts,” which 
has replaced Barye’s ‘‘ Napoléon III” in the tympanum over that entrance to 
the Louvre which faces the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. To 1879 belong the statue 
of ‘‘ Arago”’ with its relief, at Perpignan, and the tomb of Michelet at 
Pere-Lachaise ; to 1880 the marble ‘‘ Judith,” the fine group ‘‘ Quand 
méme!” for Belfort, the statue of Thiers, and the tomb of Louis-Philippe 
and Queen Amélie; to 1887 the ‘‘Souvenir” for the tomb of Madame C. T. 
and ‘‘ Genius weeping,” a masterpiece of sorrowful expression, for the tomb 
of his friend Cot. 

Without being quite certain of all the dates, I may here go into a 
few details of his career. After winning a first class medal in 41872, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour and a ‘‘ Médaille d’honneur” in 1874, 
another ‘‘ Médaille d’honneur” 
the higher rank of the Legion of Honour in 41879, he won, in 1887, the 
biennial prize of 20,000 francs from the Institute, and would certainly have 
been awarded a third ‘‘ Médaille d’honneur,” but for trumpery political 


at the ‘‘ Exposition universelle” of 1878, and 


reasons against accumulating prizes upon the. man who had made the group 


of Louis-Philippe and his wife. 
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Besides a number of capital busts, such as those of Bersot, for the 
Sorbonne, of M. Hayem, of M. Géréme’s grand-daughter, of Marie-Antoi- 
nette; besides the monuments of Admiral Courbet, of Thiers, of Zariffi, 
a statue of Saint Aloysius, and a great bas-relief for the Sorbonne, I may 
mention as part of the @uvre of this most industrious of sculptors, a fine 
copy of his early ‘ Child with a mask,” and copies of Raphael’s ‘‘ Jonas,” 
and of the ‘‘ Faun” of Praxiteles for M. Thiers. 


’ 


I find a letter in a collection of 
autographs which proves that, in 1874 as now, Antonin Mercié was a little 


In connection with this ‘‘ Faun,’ 


careless in matters of business, and also that M. Thiers, so contemptuously 
called a bourgeois by people more bourgeois than himself, was not quite 


so bourgeois as they would like to make him out. 


Paris, 14th of February, 1874. 
Monsieur, 


Without any warning from you, the copy of the ‘‘ Faun” of Praxiteles has been received. 
The absence of advice had like to have brought damage upon your work, for the case has been 
opened. The packing, however, had been well done, and no harm came either of the examination 
by the Customs or of the transshipment. I think your copy excellent. It reproduces the 
grace, the easiness of the pose, the ideal qualities in the design and the extreme finesse in the 
modelling of the original. So I must compliment you upon it, and beg you to let me know 
as soon as possible the amount of my indebtedness to you, that I may discharge it. 


With my most affectionate wishes. 
A. THIERS. 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 45. 


I have purposely put off till now all mention of one of the latest and 
finest of Mercié’s productions, the statue of Victor Massé, which the 
town of Lorient has lately inaugurated on its chief open space. It was 
in connection with this statue, which has excited so much public emo- 
tion, that I learnt to know Mercié more intimately, and began to study 
his work with a more profound attention. The man to whom the State 
and his native town had decreed such a memorial, touched me too nearly 
for it to be possible that I should fail to take the liveliest interest in the 
sculptor to whom the work was confided, and for whom it might be an 
opportunity to justify the honours already won. 

To the stranger who sees Mercié for the first time, he is but a well- 


C. I 40 
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bred and well-dressed individual, with black hair clinging closely to 
his brows, slightly cold and hesitating in manner, talking as little as 
possible and excusing himself, as it were, behind an amiable and evasive 
smile. He listens with attention and answers with some indecision, but, 
in spite of his invariable courtesy, his spirit is absolutely closed to those 
who are without the talisman, the ‘‘Open Sesame,” which unlocks the door 
to his heart. 

This talisman is the word ‘‘Art.” As soon as it is pronounced a 
transformation takes place. The being hitherto icy is on fire at once. 
His eye opens, expands, as it were, and looks you through and through 
with a glance at once warm and keen; the words which a minute ago 
were hesitating on the brink of his lips, now issue from them hot and 
fast, the features glow, and the sculptor, the painter, and the poet begins 


to reveal himself. From that moment the book of Mercié’s mind is open 


to you, and you are free to read his profession of faith, free to admire 


the lofty thoughts, the noble conceptions, the audacious dreams, of the 
man who lives for art. Sometimes, it is a Greek, with his devotion to 
form, sometimes it is an eclectic, who combines love for the splendid 
elegance of the Renaissance, for the grandeur of the seventeenth century and 
the charm of the eighteenth, with admiration for the masculine beauties of 
Rude and of other great moderns. He brings no _ prejudice into his 
feelings for art. He admires beauty wherever he finds it, even when 
he encounters it in those unworthy schools at which his temperament 
revolts. To those who would blame him for the facility with which he 
admires, he answers simply : ‘‘What would you have? I admire in 
others the qualities which I lack myself.” 

After one of these discussions, Mercié relapses into the silence out 
of which it has for the moment drawn him. He resumes his attitude 
of dreamer, of the preoccupied man he is. ‘‘ There goes one who is 
never alone, least of all when he has no one with him!”’ lately ex- 
claimed one of his friends. It is upon incessant work that he is occupied. 
The incubation of his many projects fills his thoughts, makes his own 
brain the world in which he lives. There all his intellectual energies 


are concentrated on the work of creation, there all his forces are sum- 
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moned to take part in the strife which is to end with the birth of a 
new chef-d'euvre. 

Thus centred in his work, Mercié has no need to fear the studio 
lounger. Totally oblivious of the world outside, he manipulates his clay, 
seeking here a movement, there a hint of expression, and contrives to 
be supremely indifferent to the presence of an idler. Now and then he 
lets fall a word, a sacrifice to civility, to make believe he listens, but the 
truth is he hears neither question nor answer, neither the remark addressed 
to him nor his own reply. Puffing a cigarette, he steps backwards and 
forwards before his half-created figure, looking at it this way and that 
way, half-shutting his eyes, rubbing his nose, and going through all the 
rites which belong to the gestation of a work of art. So absorbed is he 
that when, at the end of a couple of hours or so, he trips over the toes 
of his uninvited guest, he will call out in honest surprise : ‘‘ Tiens! 


vous étes la!—What! you there!” 


Putting aside his other natural gifts as a sculptor, Mercié is distin- 
guished by the tact and judgment he brings to the slightest details of his 
work. No one else, for instance, can treat modern costume as he can. 
While other sculptors snatch at all sorts of unlikely accidents to help them 
to bring art into the ridiculous garments of our century, into the waist- 
coats, frock-coats and trousers of a modern gentleman, he achieves the 
result he wants—elegance of line—by nothing in the world but the 
expression of truth. What other sculptor would not have failed before 
the costume of Louis-Philippe, before his peculiar fashion of disposing his 
hair? To him such difficulties were but spurs to invention, and out of 
them he contrived to win one of the most moving creations in the 
whole range of modern art. 

Before be began the statue of Victor Massé, he pondered anxiously and 
long. It was to have been in bronze. One day, however, the sculptor 
came to a decision and imparted it to me. ‘‘The author of Paul et 
Virginie, Galathée, Les Noces de Jeannette, Fior d’Aliza, Les Saisons,” 
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he declared, ‘‘does not want bronze but marble. For a personality like 
his I want daylight and its warmth. I wish to hint at the charm as 
wel! as the grandeur of his works. I wish him to bathe in sunlight. 
Massé was not a fighting man, a man of violence; he was an artist, 
a man of light, a master of purity, simplicity and elegance. He wants 
marble. Give bronze if you like to Dante, and Juvenal; for Raphael and 
Virgil there can be nothing but marble.” 

By his treatment of this statue, Mercié proved once more how greatly 
artistic results depend upon tact and judgment. Most men on being com- 


missioned to make the statue of a great composer, would have set about 


draping him in the inevitable cloak, fixing banality upon him in the form 


of a lyre, and advertising his quality of musician to the stupid public in 
some common-place way. And as for symbolizing his works, in that they 
would most likely have failed to get beyond a sort of marble conun- 
drum. Mercié was content to represent his hero in his working dress, just 
as he wore it. The composer bends his head and listens to the harmonies 
of nature, to the wind in the corn, to the songs of the birds, to the 
cadence of the waves which lap his feet, and he lives. The singer of 
Paul et Virginie, of Les Noces de Jeannette, of Les Saisons, is immor- 
talized for his countrymen of to-day and to-morrow. 

It is now time to stop. What I wished to prove was that a great 
artist may weigh and discuss things with himself, that his genius may 
be subject to the control of his reason and good sense. 

Is it necessary to add that in Antonin Mercié the rdles of artist, in 
the absolute sense of the word, and of man of business, are not doubled ? 
And yet among the painters, sculptors, and musicians of to-day, as among 
the writers, the man of business is rampant, so rampant that, after a conver- 
sation in a drawing-room, one often feels inclined to ask : Who was that 
financier I was talking to just now? when the said financier was really 
a poet, perhaps, or a painter, or a playwright. Mercié may push his 
indifference to what would be called his interests too far. That he does 
so is the belief of his friends. Baudry, were he still alive, Falguiére and 
Chapu, who are happily still of this world, could bear me out in what I 


say of his contempt for the material results of his works. 
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At the commencement of this paper, I took care to record that it was 
by Falguiére’s advice that Mercié’s friends allowed him to adopt art as a 
profession. It is scarcely necessary to add that a close but deferential 
friendship has ever since united Mercié to the man from whom he received 
that first mark of esteem, and that when Falguiére offered himself as a can- 
didate for the Institute, Mercié withdrew to leave the way clear for his 
master. The friendship between the two men has survived even the stern 
test of collaboration, nay, has even been solidified by that which is so often 
fatal to such ties. 

And here I may be allowed to make an observation. It cannot, of course, 
be denied that something of value is likely to spring from the association 
of two men of talent in a single work. But does art in the highest sense 
profit by such a proceeding? The chief value of a work of art lies in its 
expression of a personality, and when two personalities come together, to 
give and take, something must be lost to each. Would it not be better 
to allow both a free hand, and to accept results which though less 
profoundly balanced, would certainly be fuller of vitality? I must hasten to 
add that in the few cases in which Mercié has collaborated, he has contrived 
to keep his individuality, and that the full savour of his art is preserved 
in spite of his contact with a foreign body. In this he resembles those 
old painters who contrived to work so harmoniously on a single canvas 
that their various hands are not now to be distinguished without the 
help of tradition. 

I have now come to the end of my study, which is both longer and 
less complete than I could have wished. But the subject was tempting. 
It may be compared to a walk in a fine park. The points of view 
are sO numerous, so many unexpected vistas open on each side of our 
path, that we step, now to this side, now to that, to get a wider 
view and to see where some seductive alley leads; and this implies a 
retracing of steps before the main avenue can be regained. 

However imperfect this sketch may be, I hope it will help to give 
a just idea of the man to those who admire the work, of Antonin Mercié. 
It is rare to find an artist answering exactly to his creations, but Mercié does 


so. Neither in his art nor his personal carriage is there the slightest 
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violence or pretension; he is absolutely without that quasi-artistic affecta- 


tion which distinguishes those who have, as it were, surprised fame by a 


single success. He is free from the false warmth, the exaggerated 
pose, of him who reverses David’s ‘‘Bonaparte,” and, inflamed himself, 
bestrides a Pegasus whose blood courses calmly through the coolest of 
veins. Mercié’s honesty informs his work and adds to its nobility. I cannot 
show this better than by quoting a phrase he once used to myself : ‘‘ To 
win the attention of the public, the artist must be large in his conceptions 
and in the impressions he produces; to keep it when won, he must put 
conscience into every detail of his work.” 

A sentence which should be placed at the head of that famous ‘‘ guide 


for artists” which has never been written, which will never, alas! be read 
when it is! 


PHILIPPE GILLE. 
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When Gaspard assured M. Richardot, in terms evincing 






deep emotion, that he had no other feeling 
towards the daughters of Madame 
Pellerin than that of lively compas- 
sion for their woes, the young fellow 
was convinced of his own sincerity. 
Observant of his father’s orders, he 
had set off on horseback, when the 
heat of the day had somewhat abated, 
making in the direction of Lunéville. 
But, before taking to the high road, 
an almost unconscious pull of the 
“. = ae geen reins brought him in front of Madame 
Pellerin’s dwelling, the gaol where Javotte-and-Jacquotte was languishing. 
He knew well enough that he would not see a single soul, for the 
house was one of those which do not front towards the street. In spite 
of this, there he was, and, thanks to that penetrative force of the imagi- 
nation which is given out from noble natures in quest of well-doing, his 
gaze pierced the solid walls, and met full that of the two prisoners, -and 
repeated to them the words of consolation which the paper boat had 
brought them : ‘‘A sympathetic spirit is plotting to rescue you from the 


(*) See Aré and Letters for February, 1888, vol. I, p. 191. 
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clutches of your gaoler.” And to his mind’s ear, there came back distinctly 
two timid voices, replying to him in unison and quite softly : ‘‘ We thank 
you, Monsieur Gaspard, we knew full well that you loved us!” 

Equipped with this precious viaticum, Gaspard lost no more time in 
gaining the Lunéville road. With the easy trot of his nag, his ideas 
fell into order; he examined his conscience, and proved to himself, beyond 
a doubt, that his conduct was laudable, nay, romantically chivalrous; that 
he had done right nobly in putting himself, by an ingenious device, in 
communication with Javotte-and-Jacquotte, and that M. Richardot’s rigour 
should never shake his determination. He recalled too—and he flushed 
with indignation at the thought—his father’s cynical and inopportune 
allusion to those festive and free young persons who would console him at 
Lunéville. As if any woman in the world, however adorable she might be, 
could turn his gaze from the direction of the two prisoners. And musing 
thus, he fondly contemplated his button-hole, in which were stuck the two 
marigolds, symbols in his eyes of his heroines, Javotte and Jacquotte. 

While his thoughts thus took wing, in the azure of indefinite but 
delicious hope, his horse, familiar with the road, and knowing that a warm 
shake-down awaited him at the end of his journey, had in two hours 
rapidly completed the five leagues which lie between Saint-Nicholas and 
Lunéville. 

The dusk was gradually dissolving into clear moonlight, as Gaspard drew 
rein at the door of the Croix de Lorraine hostelry, almost immediately 
facing the main gate of the Chateau, where the trumpeters of the Gen- 
darmes, drawn up in the principal court-yard, were sounding the first 
notes of the retreat, which at the head of a squad of Gendarmes, they would 
subsequently repeat in the streets of the town. 

This trumpet call, or ‘‘ retreat,” did not announce, as its name would 
seem to indicate, the hour of rest and retirement for. the Gendarmes ; 
on the contrary, it was the signal for their liberty, and, in the rear of 


the trumpeters, drummers, and their escort, marching to go their rounds 


through the town, the crowd of red coats, relieved from duty, surged 
forth from the gates of the Chateau, and made for the recognized 


hostelries of the several companies. 
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The Croix de Lorraine had the honour of accommodating the Queen’s 
company, one proud of its title, and chosen, in preference, by the most 
fashionable and swaggering youngsters. A special room was reserved 
for the Gendarmes, and woe to the unfortunate wight, not an intimate 
of the company, who should venture to intrude into this sanctuary. 

Young Richardot had nevertheless ensconced himself there, and seated 
at a table, lost in thought, he awaited the appearance of the soldiery 
upon the scene. He had friends among Her Majesty’s Gendarmes : of 
one of them, Joliot de Morin by name, whose father was a councillor of 
the High Court at Nancy, Gaspard had been a fellow-student, and thanks 
to him, enjoyed the special favour of being admitted to their room. 

Joliot was one of the first to enter, and found Gaspard hurrying 
forward to meet him. He was not one of the common run of Gendarmes, 
our friend Joliot : he avoided the barrack-room manners affected by 
most of his comrades; his low voice, his deliberate utterance, his studied 
language, which eschewed anything like military slang, and the delicacy 
of his features, had, from the time of his joining the company, been a 
temptation for his seniors’ love of mischief and sarcasm; but having, 
from the very first week, exchanged some smart compliments at the point 
of the small-sword with a certain number of insolent fellows, he gained 
everybody’s esteem, and the only joke thenceforth allowed at his expense 
was to call him the ‘ damsel.” 

After mutual greetings, Joliot asked Gaspard what brought him to 
Lunéville at this late hour, where he came from, and, more especially, 
what gave him his grave and preoccupied air, not usual with him when 
he visited the town. 

Gaspard, passing his arm through Joliot’s, led him to the table he had 
chosen on his arrival. 

‘‘First of all, let us have some supper,” said Gaspard, beckoning to 
a serving-wench to bring them the wherewithal, ‘‘and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Gaspard explained to his friend, the cause of his journey to Lunéville ; 
he described, with a depth of feeling which he made no attempt to 
conceal, the lamentable lot of Madame Pellerin’s two daughters, their 
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captivity, their mother’s tyranny, their modest grace, the sweet and 
touching individuality they jointly presented. He confessed the sentiments 
of pure humanity with which their misfortunes had inspired him, and 
the end he had proposed to himself of setting them free; he related 
his little plot—the glances exchanged at church, the paper boats, the 
note, and the marigolds—and how all these ingenious preparations had 
been foiled in consequence of the unlucky, and, doubtless, unintentional 
intervention on the part of the Curé, which had led to the sentence 
of exile, passed on him by M. Richardot. 


Joliot, who had listened with the most lively interest, took advantage 


of a sigh which interrupted his friend’s confidences. 

‘‘T can see with half an eye,” he remarked with an air of profound 
wisdom, ‘‘ you are smitten by one or other of these lasses.” 

‘*You too!” exclaimed Gaspard, impatiently. ‘‘ You repeat my father’s 
own phrase. Are you then no more capable than he is of entering into 
a high-minded sentiment, quite free from after-thought of any kind?” 


? 


‘*But anyhow,” said the Gendarme, when supper was served, ‘‘ what 
is it you are driving at? Why make me your confidant? There is 
no need for it, since you are not in love. What is it prompts you to 
become the knight-errant of these two damsels? Why don’t you leave 
them under their mother’s wing? . 

‘‘ What am I driving at?” interrupted Gaspard in a melodramatic tone. 
‘‘What am I driving at? Why, to rescue the poor little dears from 
their gaoler. I have given them my promise, and they are now waiting 
for their unknown saviour. Would it not be a crime to break faith 
with them? Yet how am I to keep it?——- Joliot, you are my greatest 
friend, I want your help and advice - 

Joliot began to be affected by the sentimental and communicative 
excitement of his friend : leaning his elbows on the table, he rested his 
forehead on hig hands, and pondered. 

Gaspard anxiously watched these meditations. 

‘‘There is only one-man,” suddenly cried Joliot, starting up, ‘‘ who 
can manage your business for you, and that man is Pigault.” 


‘*Who is this Pigault?” 
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‘‘Do you mean to say you don’t know Pigault de Lépinoy? He is 
the son of a judge at Calais : he was the despair of his family, who 
enrolled him in Her Majesty’s Gendarmes in the naive hope of thereby 
reforming him : you shall see for yourself whether or no they have 
succeeded. Order a bottle, or rather two bottles of ripe old Thiaucourt, 
while I look about for Pigault. There is a good deal of laughter going 
on in that group over there, I should not be surprised to find our man 
in the thick of it.” 

And in effect, Joliot returned in a few minutes, bringing with him, 
Pigault de Lépinoy, who was already in a sufficiently festive condition. 

After having introduced his friend to his brother in arms, Joliot set 
himself to state as succinctly as possible how matters stood with young 
Richardot, who every moment kept excitedly breaking in on his friend’s 
narrative. Pigault, whose eyes wandered alternately from Gaspard to 
Joliot, and from Joliot to Gaspard, at length fixed his gaze on the latter, 
and interposed. 


‘‘Devil take me if you are not smitten with one or other of those 
lasses!” 

At this interruption, Joliot had much to do to keep himself from 
bursting out laughing, and still more to prevent Gaspard from boiling 
over with anger at hearing this unlucky phrase, which sounded like a 
sarcastic refrain. 

The movement of virtuous indignation which Gaspard could only half- 
restrain, did not escape Pigault, who added : 

‘‘Am I to understand, then, that your intentions are honourable?” 

‘‘Upon my oath,” cried Gaspard, ‘‘the affair is not what you suppose; 
my sole interest in the business is in saving two unhappy victims ; their 
deliverance will be my sweetest and only recompense. ” 


” 


‘‘T am heartily sorry to hear it,” replied Pigault. ‘‘I was beginning 
to have a friendly feeling for you, and would have taken a genuine 
pleasure in coming to your aid. But, once the thing becomes a question 
of respectability, virtue, and sentiment—good-night, I wash my hands 
of it.” 


‘‘Come now, Pigault,” said Joliot to him in a coaxing tone, and 
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filling glasses round, ‘tbe good-natured. I understand your scruples ; 
you are a man of principles, and very naturally, you stick to them, 
But this time it is a question of obliging this gentleman, my very good 
friend ; it is just as if you were doing it for myself; your refusing us 
your aid we must needs put up with, but at least you might give us 
your advice.” 

Pigault solemnly held up his glass. The clear, insidious, red vintage 
of Thiaucourt, which does not foam on being poured from the bottle, 
but stings the palate, and tickles the brain, apparently mollified him, 


and induced him to make some concession to virtue and respectability, 


for, having slowly emptied his glass, he put it down and said : 


’ 


‘Well, well, Joliot, I don’t mind drawing up a plan for you.’ 

And, taking a sententious tone, while his auditors with elbows on 
the table bent towards him, he began : 

‘‘ What you have to do, is first to get inside the place.”’ 


’ 


‘‘Impossible, quite impossible,” interrupted Gaspard. 


? 


‘‘You may take it from me, sir,” said Pigault with severity, ‘‘ that 
every besieged place must succumb at a certain moment, provided that 
it is not relieved from outside; that is one of the first principles of the 
art of war.” 

Joliot, as a military man, nodded approvingly, with an air of wisdom. 

‘‘But,” continued Pigault, getting warmer, ‘‘it is no regular siege we 
have in view; we have no troops to invest the place; besides all that 
would be a lengthy affair and quite unsuited to gentlemen who have the 
honour to belong to the Royal Household. Surprise is the plan for us. 
The old woman is a crafty one, you tell me; but she little knows all 
the stratagems of war. 

‘‘T say, then, that the thing to be done is to get inside the place, 
and, once there, to separate the girls from their mother, that is to say, 
to carry off the girls, and leave the mother behind, or else carry off the 
mother and leave the girls, according to circumstances. Still, the second 
arrangement would be the better, for besides the girls you would hold 


the citadel, and, so to speak, would have the glory of remaining on the 
battle field. 











& 
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‘‘T have it”, continued Pigault as he waxed more eloquent, ‘‘ you 
know that M. de la Galaiziére, the Intendant of Lorraine, is just now 
by the King’s orders at Lunéville for the purpose of enquiring into the 
wants and complaints of the people of the Duchy. My friend Jamet, 
one of his secretaries, can refuse me nothing; I will ask him for a 
letter ornamented with all the most authentic flourishes and seals, to be 
presented to Madame Pellerin, enjoining her to repair hither, to appear 
before his honour the Intendant > 





‘‘T do not know M. Jamet,” objected our honest friend Gaspard, 
‘‘but I hardly think we shall get from him a document which will be 


” 





a forgery 

‘‘] know him, and I promise you he will give it us, nor will it be 
the first! You will get off at the cost of sending him through me, 
some little present for his mistress say, by way of thank-offering : I will 
induce him to accept it.” 

Gaspard bowed his consent to this proposal. 

‘‘ But,”’ Pigault resumed, ‘‘ to bring the matter to a successful issue, 
you must keep quiet, Monsieur Gaspard; your honourable lovers are but 
clumsy fellows ; you will therefore remain here while Joliot does the busi- 
ness; you would be sure to spoil everything yourself.” 

He tapped the table with his glass to ask for a third bottle of Thiau- 
court, and turning to Joliot, added : 

‘* To-morrow morning you shall have Jamet’s letter ; ask the lieutenant 
for twenty-four hours’ leave and, as soon as you are off duty, start with one of 
our fellows, a sturdy one, Fleury for example; you know the country, and 
will manage to show yourselves as little as possible. No noise, mind, or 
scandal : as to that, there is little fear, with that lady-like air of yours, of 
your frightening the old woman. The important thing is to get inside : 
once there you will be guided by circumstances ; you can manage the par- 
ticulars with your friend — that is no concern of mine. And now, Monsieur 
Richardot,” he said, rising from his seat, after tossing off a final bumper, 
‘‘T am your humble servant, glad of the opportunity of being useful to you 
and of, at the same time, playing a trick on your old hag. I am only sorry 
for one thing, and that is to see you so prejudiced in favour of what you 
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call honourable views, and incapable of taking advantage, like a wise man, 
of the luck my plan is about to procure for you.” 

Gaspard made an angry movement, and darted a glance at Joliot which 
meant : ‘‘ I believe the fellow is laughing at me.” 

Joliot took him soothingly by the arm, and showed him Pigault by this 
time disappearing through the doorway. 


The reader has seen in the preceding chapter how the plan suggested 


by Pigault, strictly followed out, had yielded the exact result predicted, and 
that Joliot had ‘‘ got inside the place.” 


Joliot and Fleury, having lodged their horses as comfortably as possible 
in the stable, alongside the late M. Pellerin’s old nag, returned to the house 
and entered it with military freedom, making the austere dwelling re-echo 
with the noise of their jack-boots and of the scabbards of their sabres. 
Madame Pellerin followed them, inwardly raging, but outwardly restrained. 
When they reached the dining-room, Fleury, who was not troubled by the 
grave preoccupations which absorbed Joliot, judiciously concluded that of 
the three plates laid on the white table-cloth, two at least were evidently 
intended for themselves, so he sat down : Joliot did the same, and very 
politely invited Madame Pellerin to take her place between them. 

‘*It is the least you can do, dear Madam,” said Fleury with a gra- 
cious bow, ‘‘ seeing you are in your own house.” 

The old woman was at first inclined to rebel, but she thought that 
those military gentlemen might, perhaps, become milder in their cups, so 
she pretended to yield with a good grace and took her seat. When the 
servant, stupefied by the presence of these unwonted guests, brought the 
first dish, Madame Pellerin took it from her hands and herself offered it 
to Joliot; then, as if talking to herself, she began to protest against this 
summons from the Intendant; what could he want with a poor widow who 
owed no one a halfpenny and meddled with nobody? By and by she waxed 


pathetic over her girls—her two precious darlings! How could she take them 
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to Lunéville, that Babylon of a place, so crowded with soldiers, gallants, 
and coquettes as to be sure to turn the head of simple girls like hers? 

Joliot kept silent, unaffected by the pathos and timid lamentations of 
Madame Pellerin, whose anguish was increased by his indifference. She 
was lavish in bidding them fill their glasses, but bottle after bottle was 
emptied without bringing about anything in the way of confidence or com- 
municativeness on their part. 

A last flask, however, choice and heady, induced Joliot to speak. 

‘‘ We have made an excellent supper, my good lady, and now that we 
have taken in ballast, we must be thinking of starting on our way : are 
you ready? It is about time they put your chaise to, unless you should 
prefer doing the journey afoot or on horseback.” 


‘* What, sir, leave at once, set out at night, on the high road, with 


”? 





two men—impossible 

Fleury pointed out that the moon was shining. Joliot appeared to reflect 
for an instant, then putting on a magnanimous air: ‘‘ I am quite willing, 
Madam, out of regard for your age, and even at the risk of incurring the 
displeasure of my superiors, to grant you some respite, say till to-morrow 
morning; by that means you will have time to arrange your affairs. But, 
as I am responsible for you, I must warn you that you are forbidden to leave 
not only your house but your room, whither I will do myself the honour 
to conduct you. My comrade will sleep across your doorway, on a mattress, 
which you will be good enough to provide for him. If you should chance 


to have any reason for leaving your chamber, Fleury will escort you ¥ 





A modest flush leapt to Madame Pellerin’s visage. 

‘* And what about my daughters, good sir,” she cried, ‘‘ you, I suppose, 
will be their guardian, and will sleep across their doorway, on a mattress! ” 

‘*No, Madam,” answered Joliot with dignity, ‘‘no sleep for me; it 
will be my duty to keep watch, in case you should be beset by some sudden 
temptation to escape. Besides, I am not concerned with the young ladies, 
my warrant contains no reference to them.” 

The two Gendarmes rose from their seats, making an effort to preserve 
their equilibrium, and fell into step in the rear of Madame Pellerin, who, to 
gain time and put off the moment of her retiring to rest under Fleury’s 
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guard, set about making the round of the house with a torch in her hand, 


opening and shutting presses, moving furniture, and rummaging in the 
drawers. Joliot and Fleury, in unbroken silence and with grave patience, 
followed her at a respectful distance, pausing discreetly at every threshold. 

She ascended the stairs; they did the same. Two doors opened on the 
staircase. Before one of these doors Madame Pellerin stopped to gaze, with 
tears in her eyes — it was her daughters’ room. Turning to her two guar- 
dians, she whimpered with a semblance of motherly emotion : ‘‘ May I not 
at least be allowed to fold my girls to my heart? This is the first time 
they have ever supped without me, or gone to rest without receiving their 
mother’s kiss.” 

‘| give you leave,” said Joliot with a solemn pretence of hesitation, 
‘‘but I give it on condition that the door be left open, and that you refrain 
from exchanging a single word with the young ladies.” 

He motioned to Fleury who went downstairs, and returned in a few mi- 
nutes bringing one of the lights from the dining-room. While Madame 
Pellerin silently blessed her daughters, who had crept under their coun- 
terpane without undressing, Joliot, though he did not enter the maidens’ 
room, made a rapid study of its topography, through the half-open door, 
and in his survey, discreet as it was, could not help casting a furtive 
glance towards the bed : the bed returned his look, by the intermediary 
of two pairs of eyes, which, thanks to the torch held by the trusty 
Fleury, he could distinctly perceive to be sparkling with curiosity. 

Joliot, having seen as much as he wanted to see, hinted to Madame 
Pellerin to bring her transports to an end : she kept back her tears, as 
she left her daughters’ bedside, and with a melodramatic gesture, turning 
her swollen face to Fleury, she gasped : 

‘‘ I am quite worn out, sir, let us retire to rest.” 

Fleury’s face was hereupon distorted into a grimace of terror and 
bewilderment. Joliot, with difficulty keeping back a burst of laughter, 
reassured him by pointing to the mattress and bed-clothes which the ser- 
vant had just laid on the landing, opposite to Madame Pellerin’s room. 
The latter went inside, and the two Gendarmes followed her to make sure, 


they explained, that the apartment had no secret door of communication 
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with the outside. When leaving the room, Joliot carelessly thrust the 
key into Fleury’s pocket, where, by the way, he had already slipped the 
key of the room occupied by the two little maids. Their inspection 


b 


completed, ‘‘I leave you now,” said Joliot with a tap on Fleury’s shoulder, 
‘‘and mind you sleep with one eye open, you are responsible for what 
passes within the house. For my part,” he added, raising his voice, ‘‘I 
shall remain afoot, to keep watch on the approaches.” 

He went downstairs and found court-yard and garden all silvered by a 
splendid moonlight, a scene which disposed him to reverie and meditation. 

He reckoned up in his mind, with some satisfaction, the results already 
gained. He had effected an entry into this impregnable fortress, he had 
made a. prisoner of Madame Pellerin, the invincible; but what was to be 
done now, and how was he to do it? Which was the better course? to 
carry off the mother, or to arrange for the elopement of the daughters? 
For it would never do for the enterprise to hang fire—if the move should 
come to nothing, good heavens, what a disaster! Pigault, Jamet, Fleury 
and Joliot would find themselves in a pretty pickle. 

‘Ah! if only Pigault were there,” he thought! Unhappily the ingenious 
Pigault was not there, to come to the rescue of his imagination moment- 
arily in default, slightly obscured as it was by Madame Pellerin’s varied 
and generous vintages. He turned with a heavy step in the direction 
of the stables, and gave an eye to the horses, who, without rising from 
their straw, greeted him with a friendly neigh. Taking up a truss, he 
carried it under the shed hard-by, undid the bundle at his saddle-bow, 
took out his big red cloak, and wrapping it round him to keep off the 
night dew, he quietly lay down, with the firm intention of not closing 
his eyes—although in any case, he was quite safe with Fleury who would 


Besides what fear in such a lovely moonlight ? unless 





not fail to 














or the two little ones pretty dears with their two 


in the huge bed 


the old woman 











inquisitive faces and their two pairs of eyes 
He fell into a deep sleep, dwelling upon this last image in his dreams. 
The bright dawn of a splendid morning, striking full upon his eyelids, 
the freshness caused by the evaporation of the dew, bathing his skin, 


the pawing of the horses, already aroused and getting restless in front of 


c. I 4 
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their empty mangers, and lastly a slight sound like subdued whispering 
coming he knew not whence, woke Joliot up. 

He flung off his cloak, got up from his truss of straw and, like a good 
horseman careful of his beast, entered the stables. Madame Pellerin’s imbecile 
man of all work was still slumbering, huddled up in a loft : he shook 
the fellow, bidding him feed the horses. 

‘‘And now,” he said to himself, ‘‘let us have a look at Fleury.” 
But, as he issued from the stables, he was attracted by the pleasant green 
of the orchard, and the light white vapour which, under the sun’s rays, 
rose above the brook whose course it indicated. He had moved but a 
few steps when the rustling of petticoats made him turn round, and he 
saw Madame Pellerin’s two daughters quite close to him.  Clinging 
timidly to one another, they advanced towards him, each instinctively taking 
her separate share in this their audacious enterprise of speaking to a red 
Gendarme, Javotte, with her eyes cast down, while Jacquotte studied with 
an anxious gaze the young soldier's features, and stammered out : 

‘‘ Master Gendarme, what is it you are going to do with Mamma? ” 

Joliot saluted them with a grand wave of his cocked hat, then, clapping 
it on his head again, stuck the scabbard of his sabre into the ground, 
rested his two hands on the hilt, and, bending towards them, answered 
in a low voice : 

‘* You cannot but have noticed that on my entry, yesterday, I let fall, 
as though by accident, two marigolds? Did not these flowers recall some- 
thing to your mind?” 

They both blushed, looked at one another, then at him, and said in 
the same breath : ‘‘Oh, sir, so it was you = 

, 


‘‘No, young ladies,” modestly answered Joliot, ‘‘ it was not I —— 


but first of all,” he added, ‘‘ to facilitate conversation, allow me to ask 
your names. ” 

‘* What! sir,” they said together, and in the same voice, with marks of 
the deepest astonishment, ‘‘do you mean to say you do not know us? We 
are Javotte and Jacquotte, sir.” And they accompanied this declaration 
with a quick little courtesy. 


Joliot made a momentary show of vexation, recollecting that in the 
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impassioned and sentimental narrative imparted to him by Gaspard at the 
Croix de Lorraine inn these two names had been repeated over and over 
again, run together as if they related to a single person. 

He let go his sabre and separating the two girls, said to one, jokingly 
assuming a tone of command : ‘‘ What are you called, Miss?” 

And as she answered : ‘‘ Javotte,” he took her arm and tucked it 
under his own. 

‘* My right arm is for you,” he said to the other, ‘‘ who must without 
question be Mademoiselle Jacquotte. ” 

They burst out a-laughing at finding themselves all three arm in 
arm, in the morning freshness of the garden, near the brook, their 
confederate, and beyond Madame Pellerin’s reach; it was a joy to them 
to tread the still damp grass under foot, uttering never a word, so aston- 
ished were the two little maidens at not being more afraid than that of 
a red Gendarme. 

Joliot resumed the conversation which had, so to speak, gone on in 
each of their minds. 

‘‘ So then you recognized the marigolds? We can now talk about the 
paper boat, and what was written on it. ” 

They squeezed a little closer to Joliot, who felt the pressure of their 
plump and firm little arms. 


‘*You know, ty dears, it was not I who invented all that, neither 


” 





the paper boat, nor what was written on it 

At these words the said plump and firm arms were withdrawn, a 
movement which clearly expressed a lively feeling of disappointment on 
the part of Javotte and Jacquotte. 


oJ 


‘‘T am sorry to have to make the admission,” continued Joliot in 
reply to their mute interruption, ‘‘ especially sorry now that I have seen 
you; but it was not I, it was Gaspard.” 
‘‘Gaspard who?” they both cried, in a tone of the blankest ignorance. 
Joliot turned his head first to one and then to the other. This 
time he was utterly at sea. Gaspard, however, had not purposely mystified 
him: people of deep feeling, like his friend, have no mind for pleasan- 


tries of that sort. 
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‘* What,” he said with a face of stupefaction, ‘‘you do not know Gaspard? 
It is no good dissembling with me, seeing that it was he himself, who 
sent me with full authority to convey his secret confidence to you, and 
to receive yours in return. Come, has the name no meaning for you? 
Gaspard, Gaspard Richardot, the son of the judge, who succeeded your 
worthy father 7 

Javotte vowed she knew no such person, and Jacquotte confirmed her 
sister's assertion. She remembered well enough last Whitsunday at 
mass, a young man staring very hardly at them, an occurrence which 
had brought about on the part of their mother who had noticed it, an 
increase of severity of which, until now, they had been unable to guess 
the cause. 

‘‘All right then,” said Joliot, ‘‘as you don’t know Gaspard, | will 
describe him to you and tell you, too, what he has done for your sakes.”’ 

He repeated as faithfully as possible the story Richardot had told him 
the night before. He did his best to be impassioned and persuasive, in 
his narrative of the Whitsunday mass business, as well as in depicting 
Gaspard’s high-pitched sentiments; he represented him as the victim of 
his father’s rigour, punished for having tried to rescue them from the 
harsh treatment of their mother. He sketched the most flattering portrait 
of his friend, making him out the pink of good looks, wealth, honour and 
high principles. 

But his enthusiasm was thrown away, and he soon perceived that his 
eloquence made no impression on ears absolutely indifferent to this description 
of the good qualities and fine feelings of his best friend. Happily for 
him and as though to cut short these dithyrambs, they returned to 
their original idea, ‘‘ What was going to be done with their mother?” 

‘* You really love this mother of yours, then,’’ cried Joliot, ‘‘ this 
Madame Pellerin who ill-treats you, and leads you the life of a galley- 
slave !”’ 

‘‘ Alas, she is often very harsh and very unjust to us; but what can 
you expect, sir, at our age one must love somebody——”’ 


It was Javotte who said this, and at the last words her voice faltered. 


‘‘You might find somebody better worth loving,” judiciously remarked 
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Joliot. ‘‘I know,” he added, ‘‘that you have no choice. For that 
very reason I should have thought that Gaspard, who loves you so fondly, 
would have the place he deserves in the heart of one or the other of 
you. But since no one in the present company seems disposed to give 
him any return, why, let us think no more about it.” 

He had some reason for saying ‘‘let us think,” for the image of 
Gaspard, which from the outset of the adventure was associated in his 
mind with that of the two maidens, suddenly disappeared to make way 
for his own, that of Joliot de Morin, of the Queen’s Gendarmes, who had, 
one under each arm, the two Pellerin damsels, Javotte on his left and 
Jacquotte on his right. 

Joliot looked at them in turn, while, animated by a vague feeling of 
delight, they smiled silently for joy of the green trees, the blue sky, 
and the limpid air. 

It was more especially on his left that his eyes wandered, in the 
direction of Javotte who had been the first to let him hear her voice, 
while Jacquotte, more timid, had left the talking to her sister. And as 
he gazed, thoughts came into his head prompted by a_ questionable 
casuistry. Seeing that Gaspard was not beloved—or, to be more correct, 
had not been able to make himself loved—was not the field open? 
Besides, had not Gaspard declared, and that in the most formal way 
before witnesses, that he was not influenced by any base desire, that he 
only followed the impulse of a pure and chivalrous feeling, and had no 
other purpose than to set free poor Javotte-and-Jacquotte—for the noodle 
could not even discriminate between one and the other, while his own 
choice would very soon have been made. The end was now reached or 
nearly, what more could his friend Richardot expect ? 

‘After all said and done,” he soliloquised, ‘‘ what advantage am I to 
reap from this enterprise into which I have so generously plunged? The 
thing may turn out awkwardly if, say, the old woman kicks and finds 
means to escape or to obtain assistance. What a row there would be 
if all were discovered ; it would all fall on my shoulders, and in that 
case there would be no seeing Javotte any more; it would be all up for 


ever after having lasted so short a time!” 
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The mere thought of it sent a queer shiver through his whole frame 
—a shiver which prompted him instinctively to squeeze Javotte’s arm, 
then to take hold of her hand. 

At the same time, by a very natural impulse, he turned his eyes on 
her at the precise instant she glanced at him; she did not drop her 
eyelids, her limpid, clear and open eye was not withdrawn from the 
young fellow she had only known for a few brief hours, without however 
betraying the least effrontery or awaking anything like an evil thought 
in Joliot’s mind. So grave, so frank, so searching was this virginal 
gaze that it was the Gendarme who felt bashful ; he blushed and stam- 
mered out : 

‘‘Pardon me, Mademoiselle, if I squeezed your arm a little too hard, 
but it was all the fault of my sabre 7 

‘‘Are you quite sure it was that?” said Javotte, with a touch of 
irony which left Joliot more embarrassed than ever. 

Jacquotte, who had hitherto kept silence, took a step forward, without 
however quitting her hold of Joliot’s arm. May be she thought her 
sister was becoming vastly familiar with this young man, and was in 
some danger of forgetting the one who had been the first to take an 
interest in them. 

‘‘Javotte,” she murmured, in a tone of reproach. 

Javotte dryly answered her sister : ‘‘Oh, Jacquotte, leave me alone!” 

Timid and gentle Jacquotte felt this answer like a sting in her heart, 
sudden and sharp; she let fall her arm, only loosely resting on Joliot’s, 
and turned aside as much to hide the tears which rose to her eyes, as 
not to see the man who had robbed her of the half of herself. 

Alas! the charm which united the two sisters in a single being was 
now broken, the double personality, the old Javotte-and-Jacquotte was 
dead, and had taken but a second to die; a few words, one interchange 


of glances had slain it. Henceforth it would be necessary to drop the 


hyphen which had welded their two names into one. 
Wandering at hap-hazard about the orchard they had come near the 


house : Fleury issued from it and advanced towards them. 


> 


‘“You seem tired, my poor Fleury,” was Joliot’s laughing salutation. 
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‘*‘] should think so,” answered the unhappy youth, in a furiously 
angry tone, ‘‘that infernal old woman hasn’t let me so much as close 
my eyelids. On her legs all night long! She wanted to get out, hunt 
you up, and make sure that her daughters had not slipped away : this 
morning at day-break there was no preventing her going up to the garret 
to wake her lazy servant. And now she is pacing with huge strides 
round her room, and kicking at the door, which I have taken care to 
lock; you would put her down for a wild beast ” 

‘‘ Well,” said Joliot, ‘‘go and open her cage and bring her here. 
That will spare her the risk of jumping out of the window, for I can 





descry her from here waving her long arms in despair at seeing me 
in such perfect harmony with her daughters.” | 

Fleury went off and returned in a few minutes, escorting Madame 
Pellerin. Joliot, dropping the arm of Javotte who hung back by her 
sister’s side, advanced to meet the venerable dame. He opened his 
mouth to ask what sort of a night she had had, but Madame Pellerin, 
all eager to disburden her heart, got the start of him and began in an 
arrogant tone: 

‘* Will you have the goodness to tell me, sir, how much longer this 
practical joke is to last? And may I ask, too, if it was to court my 
daughters that your Intendant sent you here, you and your acolyte?” 

Joliot gently answered that what had occurred was by no means a 
joke, and protested that he himself was altogether serious—‘‘ much 
more serious this morning than last night,’—he added, with a glance 
at Javotte. 

But Madame Pellerin heeded him not, occupied as she was in showing 
her daughters with a furious gesture the way back to the house. 


? 


‘*] was just about to beg you,” said Joliot, ‘‘to induce the young 
ladies to withdraw; but they have now left us of their own accord and 
are making for the bottom of the orchard, which is enough for me. 
I can now tell you, Madam, what I had to communicate to you : my 
mission bids me to absolute reserve: it is my duty to be ignorant of 
the motive of my being sent to you; my duty to know neither what you are 


accused of, nor what his honour the Intendant will have to charge you with, 
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when you appear before him by and by. It is my duty not to know it, and 
yet I do; my duty to say nothing, and yet I shall; I shall open my mouth 
because you have suddenly inspired me with the keenest interest, an interest 
largely increased since I had the sweet satisfaction of conversing with 
Mademoiselle Javotte.” 

‘‘T am highly flattered indeed,” interrupted Madame Pellerin, in a tone 
of mingled anger and irony, ‘‘ that Javotte-and-Jacquotte should be to 
your taste, unfortunately for you, sir, she is no toy for Gendarmes ws 

‘‘To proceed,” said Joliot, persistently polite,—for he had firmly resolved 
to tame this ‘‘ wild beast,” as Fleury had irreverently called her—‘‘ to 
proceed, you are in a very serious predicament. You have been accused 
by people whose testimony is of the weightiest, of keeping your daughters 
in durance vile, of cutting them off from the world, of making their life 
unbearable and, by means repulsive to humanity, of forbidding them all 
communication with the rest of mankind, among whom assuredly they 
found compassionate hearts. I cannot conceal from you that these accusa- 
tions appear to me justified, the aspect of this house, looking like at once 
a gaol and a fortress, the resistance that I, the representative of royal 
authority, met with in trying to gain admittance, the who lething, in short, 
constitutes a very grave charge against you, and one to which I, unfor- 
tunately, shall be unable to give a contradiction, if I am questioned.” 


Madame Pellerin answered sharply, though with less haughtiness than 


at the outset of the colloquy, that she would be able to give -a good 


explanation in presence of his honour the Intendant. 

‘‘It is easy to see that you don’t know him,” exclaimed Joliot. ‘‘He 
only summons you before him for form’s sake; but you are really 
judged in advance and in all probability condemned,’’ he added, 
dropping his head as though in pity for her impending woes. 

Madame Pellerin caught him tight by the arm: ‘‘ But this is infamous,” 
she cried, ‘‘are people ever condemned without being heard? Ah! I 
know well enough who has aimed this blow at me, but I will parry it, 
and those who have laid this snare for me shall pay dearly for it. 
What kind of person is he, then, this Monsieur de la Galaiziére, your 


Intendant? You make him out to be anything but an honourable man.” 
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Her flabby form quivered while she was perorating and gesticulating, 
she was fearful to look upon thus shaken by fear and anger, so fearful that 
Joliot, who was nevertheless no coward, instinctively released his arm. 

‘*Do not work yourself up into a passion, dear Madame Pellerin, and 
weigh your words, weigh them, I beg; you have let fall certain expressions 
that I would rather not have heard.” 

This remark, uttered in a respectful but firm tone, restored Madame 
Pellerin to comparative calm. A short silence ensued during which her 
thoughts grew apace. 

Joliot, watching her and detecting signs of giving way, made up his 
mind that the moment had come for delivering the master-stroke; to give 
himself heart he turned his eyes towards the orchard and saw quite 
distinctly that Javotte was gazing at him with an encouraging look, 
accompanied by an expressive movement of the head; it was just the 
same look, she had given him before, the first look, the one that had 
decided everything. 

‘‘Now for a dash at it,” he thought, ‘‘it won’t be the first time | 
have advanced to the assault, Javotte has her eyes on me, I must show 
myself worthy of her.” 

‘‘Madam,” said he, standing face to face with Madame Pellerin, ‘‘1 
am going to speak plainly to you; you seem at length to understand the 
gravity of your situation, and you would be glad to find some way out of 
it which will relieve you of this journey to Lunéville, in company with 
my comrade and myself. A visit to his honour the Intendant is not to 
your taste, as I can well understand, for he is a terrible man, Monsieur 
de la Galaiziére, and capricious, brutal, and inflexible withal. Well, 
Madam, the only way of escaping all that is to do of your own free 
will what his honour the Intendant will otherwise oblige you to do by 
force. ”’ 

During this preamble Madame Pellerin stood with downcast eyes, her 
countenance showing plain symptoms of uncertainty, embarrassment and 
humiliation. 

‘‘Go ahead, Joliot, push forward, charge, the enemy wavers,” said the 
young Gendarme to himself as he watched the old woman, ‘and think 
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of Javotte who sees and hears you.”—‘‘ What is it you are charged 
with, or to speak more precisely, what is the crime of which you stand 
convicted? The crime of shutting up your daughters, of barricading your 
house, of turning it into a gaol, whose impenetrable walls are supposed to 
conceal the various tortures you inflict on your victims——” 

‘But, sir,” groaned the old woman, with tears in her voice, ‘‘ you 
see yourself, that that is all frightful calumny : is not my house open, 


9 


are not Javotte and Jacquotte free?—” And with a dramatic gesture she 
pointed to the door and to her daughters. 

‘‘Certainly they are! Unluckily it is not I who am your judge, perhaps 
I might, however, become your advocate, but I should have to be furnished 
with some conspicuous bit of evidence, something to strike the imagina- 
tion and to disarm your most prejudiced adversaries. ” 

‘‘Quite so, quite so,” said Madame Pellerin, more and more tearful 
and more and more humble, ‘‘ what do you advise me, Master Gendarme, 
you who seem so kind?” 

Joliot rubbed his chin, a gesture which expresses meditation, then 
slapped his forehead, a thing which generally denotes : ‘‘I have it.” 

‘‘T have it”, he did in point of fact exclaim, ‘‘ call your two daughters 
hither, and say to them just this : ‘My dear children, I am accused of 
tyrannising over you, I am reported to deprive you of your liberty. 
Well, ask me what you like, I will grant it you on the spot’——” 

‘‘] will never, never, say that,” interrupted Madame Pellerin, suddenly 
resuming the natural voice and expression of the obese shrew she was. 

‘‘In that case, Madam, it will be my disagreeable duty to execute my 
orders and to remove you at once to Lunéville.” 

His voice quivered, and Madame Pellerin was induced to think that 
the Gendarme was growing impatient. She gave vent to a sound between 
a sigh and a roar, and cried : ‘‘Javotte, Javotte, come here. I call 
Javotte,” she whispered to Joliot, ‘‘because she is the less bashful of 
the two. Poor Jacquotte would never dare to open her mouth before a 
man she doesn’t know.”’ 

Javotte, who had been watching from afar the gestures which accom- 


panied this conversation, at once came running up. She darted a 
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questioning glance at Joliot, who in the same language answered that he 
loved her with his whole soul and that matters were going smoothly. 
Then he turned to Madame Pellerin, as who should say : ‘‘ We are waiting 


for you to begin.” 





‘‘Javotte, my child, my darling child,” stammered Madame Pellerin, 
‘‘no, I can’t manage it; I will do, sir, whatever you force me to do, since 
I cannot help myself, but I will not humble myself in this way before 
my children. Speak yourself in my name and I will abide by it, but 
do not ask more of me than that.” 

‘‘] willingly obey you, Madam,” replied Joliot with a bow, then 
addressing Javotte : 

‘*Mademoiselle, your worthy mother, at last yielding to reason, and 
enlightened by friendly and disinterested advice, has made up her mind to 
treat you, you and your sister, as endowed with sufficient discernment to 
have ideas of your own, to entertain fancies, and even up to a certain 
point, to show a will of your own. To give you clear proof of this, 
your worthy mother agrees from this moment to authorise you to make 
whatever request you like, assuring you beforehand that it shall be well 
received ; Madame Pellerin has no more fear than I have that the object of 
your wishes will be such as a mother cannot rightly grant to her daughter.”’ 

With what delicious eloquence, what grave charm, what penetrating 
tones the young Gendarme had delivered this little speech! And _ his 
look devoured Javotte who, with her eyes modestly cast down, felt at 
the sound of his words a flush of pleasure invading her cheek. 

Joliot then glanced towards Madame Pellerin, as though to ask her 
if he had duly interpreted her thoughts. She nodded her acquiescence, 
she even seemed slightly touched. 

‘*So,” said Javotte, anxiously, and with a pause on each word, ‘‘I 


may really say what I feel and think, I may say, ‘Mother, I ask you to 


” 





grant me’ 
‘‘You may, my daughter,” said Madame Pellerin, with a gesture of 
superb magnanimity. 
Joliot made as though to retire discreetly. 


‘‘Oh, you may stay, sir,’’ said Javotte. 
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At the same time she threw herself in her mother’s arms and 
murmured 

‘*]T entreat your permission for this gentleman to ask for my hand.” 

At this extraordinary request, Madame Pellerin, felt her legs give 
way beneath her : the two young lovers hastened to support her, and 
seeing no seat at hand, led her to a tree and propped her up against it. 

‘‘It will be the death of me,” she groaned, ‘‘but who on earth are you, 
sir?” she said, rapidly recovering from her swoon. ‘‘Have I any knowledge 
of you? Have you any of my daughter?” ~ 

‘‘On my honour, Madam, a few hours ago I was entirely ignorant 
of the fact that there existed in the world a charming, amiable and 
virtuous creature named Javotte Pellerin,. nor had she any notion that 
there belonged to the Queen’s Company a Gendarme called Joliot de 
Morin i 

This name acted on Madame Pellerin like a potent elixir; she started 
from the tree and smoothing down her ruffled plumage interrupted : 

‘‘What! the son of Monsieur Joliot de Morin, the Councillor at the 
Nancy High Court, deigns to ask for my child’s hand, and I, a _ poor 
widow of a modest country Justice? Perhaps you fancy my child richer 
than she is. My poor dear Pellerin was never able to save. He was 
an upright judge and litigants in this part of the country are rare and 
mean.” 

She raised her arms, threw her head back, as for an invocation, and 
murmured in a tone of tearful prayer : 

‘Dear Pellerin, in Heaven above, you will bless this union, so splendid 
a one that I dare hardly believe in it.” 

While the Mamma was thus waxing pathetic, Joliot had seized the 
daughter’s hand, they gazed into each other’s faces, their eyes saying : 
‘‘Can it be possible that we have both sought and found our happiness 
in the same minute.” 

Javotte was transfigured; the severe, almost hard lines of her Lorraine 
features were softened into sweetness, the blue of her eyes took a shade 


of violet, her breast heaved at the sudden gust of felicity. 


Madame Pellerin woke them from their ecstasy, and addressing Joliot 
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in the affectionate tone due to so notable and to so recent a son-in- 
law : ‘‘ But we have forgotten Jacquotte, dear sir.” 

She called her in a caressing voice, which must have singularly 
surprised the echoes of the orchard, accustomed as they were to sharper 
intonations. 

Poor Jacquotte slowly came up; there was no transfiguration about 
her, for to her no happiness had come. She had seen and _ heard 
everything. Her eyes brimmed over with tears as she raised them 
towards her sister, then drawing near Madame Pellerin she said with 
simplicity, carefully doling out her words, for fear of bursting into sobs : 
‘* Jacquotte will stay with you, mother.” 

Time was however slipping away, as Joliot began to perceive. ‘‘ Fleury,” 
he said, ‘‘ saddle the horses, we must be off!” Fleury, who was smoking 
a philosophic pipe and dozing in the neighbourhood of the stables, prot- 
ested,—they were not going to set out for a journey of five leagues on 
an empty stomach,—Fleury not being in love had ample right to indulge 
in an appetite. 

‘‘ These poor gentlemen!” cried the old woman, ‘‘ where is my head, 
I was going to let them go fasting, make haste, Jacquotte, we must get 
something ready for them.” 

They made for the house, followed by Joliot and Javotte, and Fleury 
joined them. 

There was not a minute to lose according to Joliot who, keeping up 
pretences, affirmed that he ought by rights to be already with Monsieur 
de la Galaiziére, reporting on his mission—and once more he dwelt on 
the inflexibility of that terrible personage. Happily for Madame Pellerin 
and thanks to her accommodating disposition, the matter had been arranged, 
but still it was necessary that the Intendant should be made aware of 
this in good time. So without pity for his comrade’s appetite, Joliot 
rose from the table, buckled on his sabre and clapping his cocked hat 
on his head : 

‘‘ Come, on horseback, Fleury! Don’t make a face; do you think now 
that it amuses me to leave this house, where I have just found my life’s 


happiness ?” 
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Their mounts were ready for them at the door; the fool of a serving- 
man had let them thither, but had made off on the approach of the Gen- 
darmes, of whom he was mightily afraid. Fleury was already in the 
saddle, and Joliot was putting his foot in the stirrup when Madame Pel- 
lerin rushed up to him with outstretched arms. 

‘* Monsieur Joliot de Morin, my son-in-law,” she cried, her cheeks 
glistening with tears of emotion, ‘‘ can you think of going without kissing 
your mother?” 

Joliot made no attempt to shirk the inevitable, and courageously sub- 
mitted to this maternal effusion. Madame Pellerin held him for a few 
instants pressed against her ample bosom, then releasing him and pointing 
to her daughter : 

‘‘ You may now give Javotte her betrothal kiss. ” 

Javotte came forward modestly and without prudery, feeling that she 
was doing something not only lawful but sacred, and that the touch of 
this young man’s lips on her cheek would be a turning point in her life. 
Joliot was certainly more confused than she was, he beat about for a 
sentence, for even a word, but nothing, not even the flattest commonplace 
could he think of; what got him out of his difficulty was Javotte’s gaze, 
which said to him plainly : ‘‘ There is no need for you to speak, I under- 
stand you. ” 

Joliot too, understood, and he imprinted on the young girl’s brow an 
ardent kiss of which the fair locks straying rebelliously from under her 
cap had an ample share. 

Throughout this scene, Madame Pellerin having dried her tears was 


beaming on them. 


What a change from the night before! Could the toper of yesterday 


and the lover of to-day be one and the same person? 

Jacquotte had suffered a good deal while these embracings were taking 
place. To put a brave face on the matter, she had gone to get a last 
glass of Moselle for Fleury, but as he drank slowly, like an accomplished 
wine-bibber, she could not, while he was emptying his glass, help seeing 
what was going on between Joliot and Javotte. She felt clearly enough 


at that instant that she was bitterly jealous of her sister. 
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Joliot now leapt on his horse, kissed his hand to Javotte, made a 
friendly sign to Jacquotte, whose only answer was to turn away her head, 
and the two horsemen set off at a sharp trot accompanied by “ au revoir, 
come again to-morrow, the day after-to-morrow, every day” from Joliot’s 


future mother-in-law, now become dear Madame Pellerin. 


On the Promenade of Le Bosquet where the flower-beds and shady 
groves stretch away before the east front of the Chateau of Lunéville, 
Gaspard Richardot and Pigault de Lépinoy, the one in a fever of impa- 
tience, the other simply curious to know the result of the adventure, were 
waiting for Joliot, who had promised them to be back before noon. 

The alleys were deserted at this hour, thus our friends could see 
the young Gendarme coming along in the distance, waving his hat; they 
pressed forward. 

‘* Well?” they both began. 

‘* Victory, my friends, victory all along the line.” 

‘‘ Are they free?” anxiously asked Gaspard. 

‘‘Yes, they are free,” answered Joliot, taking each of the pair by the 
hand. ‘‘Free! And the best proof of that is that I am going to marry 
Mademoiselle Javotte Pellerin.” 

‘‘ Idiot!” exclaimed Pigault. 

‘‘ Wretch!” roared Gaspard, turning very pale. 

And both thrust away Joliot’s hand. 

‘‘Two names which would cost you a good sword cut a-piece, my 
friends, if I were not the happiest of men, but happiness makes one indul- 
gent. I pardon you. 

‘‘For you, Pigault, who have called me an idiot because I am 
going to get married, I will only wish no worse an end than mine : 
besides if you had seen my Javotte, you would be the first to find excuses 
for me. 

‘‘As for you Gaspard, who think me a wretch, what have you to 


reproach me with? Pigault is my witness that you became angry when 





en 
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we made the natural supposition that you were in love with one of these 
two young ladies. And pray, did you want me to probe to the bottom 
of your thoughts, when you could not do so yourself? You didn’t even 


tell me their names! I was in for it, and success was indispensable : 


love came to my aid and, i'faith, I never hesitated. I am grieved at the 
pain I am causing you, but I repeat, you have no right to blame any 
one for it but yourself.” 

Gaspard sadly bent his head; what could he reply ? 

‘‘ There only remains one thing for you to do,” continued Joliot, passing 
his arm in a fraternal way over Gaspard’s shoulder, ‘‘ marry Jacquotte, she 
is almost the equal of her sister.” 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER FILS. 








RELIGION 


ON THE STAGE 


THE PREDECESSORS OF THE € ABBE CONSTANTIN » 





Since he missed being a centenarian 
— by a very little, scarcely six months, 
but still he did miss it —I have never 
regretted pére Dupin so keenly as the 
other evening at the production of l’Abdbé 
Constantin. 


we cannot call him 





Pére Dupin! 
anything else, we who have seen him, 
in his last years, and up to the eve 
of his death, trotting along the lobbies 
of the Opéra-Comique and of the Gym- 
nase, or on the asphalt of the Boule- 
vards, the sprightly witness of a whole 
century. 

But he had not always trotted : he 
had caracoled erewhile, if only as aide- 
de-camp to Scribe, that Field-Marshal of 
vaudevillists ! 

Ah, well! 

Du haut des cieux sa demeure der- 


niére (to borrow a famous line which 


belongs to Dupin as well as to Scribe), I do not know whether our 


interest in the fate of dramatic art. But I 


old friend still takes an 


c. I 4 
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could have wished he had been there, in the stall next to mine, as he 
used to be only last winter, to whisper to me again, « Well, well! 
So, so! In my time » 

In his time — or rather in one of the times in which he had lived, 
in that which he recalled with most pleasure — it seems that many 
things, at the theatre, were different from what they are nowadays. I 
should have been curious to see pére Dupin’s surprise at the sight of that 
cassock, and of the part it played in the piece, and, finally, of the reception 
the public gave it. 

Not that it was in those times, as we might suppose, a forbidden 
thing to bring the ecclesiastical dress on the stage; they did not abstain 
from touching holy things; quite the contrary! Boileau’s police regulations 
had fallen into disuse in the Parisian theatres : 


De la foi d'un chrétien les mystéres terribles 


D’ornements égayés ne sont point susceptibles 


Boileau was no longer in fashion, but Béranger was, — that Béranger 
whose Bon Dieu or Deux Seurs de Charité one of us, even after supper 


(if indeed, they still supped) would blush to hum in the streets at night 


in presence only of the discreet moon. 

We must recollect, by a slight effort, that the men of that time, or 
their fathers who brought them up, had been spectators of the Revolu- 
tion and of its melodramas and vaudevilles. This sovereign mistress of 
the Frenchman’s pleasures as well as of his life, had offered or forced 


upon those people entertainments of a new enough kind. 


They had seen at the Théatre de la Nation (Comédie-Francaise ) Monvel’s 
Victimes cloitrées : in a dungeon on the left of the stage, the young 
Eugénie buried alive by the Superior for having resisted the attempts of 
Father Laurent, the prior of the neighbouring monastery; in another dun- 
geon on the right, young Dorval, Eugénie’s virtuous lover, shut up there 
for having given the said representative of the Church a piece of his mind. 
In the end Dorval broke through the wall, and the lovers were delivered 
by the national guard! 


They had seen at the Théatre de la République (an offshoot of the 
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Comédie-Frangaise) the Jugement des Rois by Sylvain Maréchal, author 
of the Dictionnaire des Athées. — A volcanic island, a civilised old man, 
savages. The old man, transported by the reigning tyrant of France, teaches 
the savages the art of doing without kings and priests. In order to 
amuse himself and do good at the same time, he engraves on a rock 
this maxim : A volcano is a better neighbour than a king! Some French 
patriots land; they bring good news, the news of the Revolution. And 
they bring with them a whole menagerie of fettered monarchs. After their 
departure, with the old man, the Empress of Russia — ‘‘ the Catau of the 
North” — and the Pope engage in a controversy; the schismatic and 
the Holy Father fight, the one with her sceptre, the other with his 
cross; the cross is broken by a blow from the sceptre, the Pope throws 
his tiara at Catherine’s head and knocks off her crown; they fight with 
their chains. 


True they had pieces of a more temperate taste to cool them after 
these highly-spiced performances, comic plays, interspersed with allusions 
to civic virtues and broad jokes, wherein priests who had accepted the 
Constitution, were reconciled with the nation and with humanity. — « J’ons 
un curé patriote. » Thus, by the mouths of rejoicing villagers, sang 
MM. Radet and Desfontaines — the last destined to become, in 1808, a 
collaborator with Henri Dupin. He had narrowly escaped, poor fellow, 
coming to an end fifteen years earlier. On the eve of Louis the Sixteenth’s 
trial, had he not, with this same Radet and with Barré, produced a sort 
of biblical operetta, La Chaste Suzanne, in which the just Azariah thus 
apostrophised the two old men : ‘‘ You are her accusers, you cannot be 


”? 


her judges! Desfontaines and Radet expiated this scandal in prison : 
the piéce de circonstance in which shone the glory of the ‘‘ patriot parish- 
priest” was the price of their liberty. As good luck would have it the 
new sovereigns of France deigned to look on it with a clement eye. 
‘¢ Citizen President,” wrote the authors, ‘‘ we have read, with equal joy 
and gratitude in the paper of Décadi, the civic mention, at the Communal 


” 


Council General, of our piece entitled Au Retour 





Encore un Curé is the title of a new work of these liberated vaude- 
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villists. It was worthy to appear on the same stage, as Le Saint déniché 
by Piis and La Nourrice républicaine. This, too, treats of a priest who 
has sworn allegiance to the Republic : like the first, he has taken to 
himself a wife ‘‘ out of love for morality and his country.” But the 
wife he has chosen is a nun : happy progress! A Frenchman and a 
Frenchwoman assure at one stroke their salvation in this world. The 
priest lighting his pipe the while, communicates this joyful news to a soldier, 
Private Bitri, who cannot contain his admiration : ‘‘ now that’s something 
like a man!” At the end, out of consideration for the feelings of Bitri 
who is pained to see ‘‘a patriot in a cassock,” he throws off the garment 
so ill-suited for drill, — he might have taken it off sooner! 

But at the Ambigu, in a pantomime called Dorothée, a procession filed 
across the stage : ecclesiastical ornaments, banners, cross, relics even, 
everything was there; the whole apparatus of Catholic worship was dese- 
crated in this exhibition. 

At the Opera, even the patriot-clergy found no grace before Sylvain 
Maréchal. In the Féte de la Raison, a priest chanted this song of joy 
whilst he tore his stole and trod a censer under foot : 

Au diable la calotte 

Je me fais sans-culotte! 
and it was the gentle, witty, genial Grétry, who had to set to music 
this Nune Dimittis of abjuration. 

At the Théatre Feydeau, Léger’s Papesse Jeanne justified its author’s name 
but too well. An adventuress in search of her lover, a Prince of the 
Church, slips into the conclave disguised as a Cardinal. The purple suits 
her well; she is elected. After which she declares her sex and her 
calling, and gives notice of her marriage with her lover, but remains, 
nevertheless, on the Papal Throne. 

In Une Journée du Vatican, ou le Souper du Pape, at the Théatre 
Louvois, we have again cardinals rather ‘‘ elevated,” and the Holy Father 
astray in the vineyard of the Lord! At the Théatre de la Cité, L’Esprit 


des Prétres, Les Moines Gourmands, Les Dragons et les Beénédictines, 
A bas la Calotte! This theatre had been built on the site of a church : 


it was well those flowerets had sprung up from the ruins of Saint- 
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Barthélemy. The place was subsequently purified by—— the Etablissement 
du Prado. And the redemption of the site has been rendered yet more 
complete : the building, which uprears itself to-day where this public ball 
used to stand, is (as I am assured by a student of the time of Gavarni, 


now become an usher) the Tribunal of Commerce! 


Every one knows that under the Emperor, the Great Emperor, who 
let nothing escape out of his power, the bishops were the prefects of souls. 
Trust this maintainer of all discipline to enforce respect for this, as for 
every other, part of his administration! 

The Bourbons restored, France once more became the eldest daughter 
of the Church. She even showed a filial piety which she had hitherto 
never evinced, repentant piety like that of the prodigal son. During the 
reigns of Louis XVIII and Charles X, Béranger could incur one sentence 
of three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 500 francs, and another of nine 
months and 10,000 francs, for outraging public morals and the State religion 
by his songs; but the boldest writer had not the liberty to produce on 
the stage a work which could win similar distinctions. 


But the July Revolution shifts the scene! The sons and grand-sons 
of Voltaire gave vent to an oath of relief. After fifteen years of enforced 
decorum, they were once more free to deride those objects of veneration 
which they had never learned really to respect. 

At the Théatre des Nouveautés a drama called La Contre-Lettre was 
on the point of production. It treated of a wicked kinsman who employed 
all his craft in the attempt wrongfully to grasp an inheritance. Quick 
as thought, the authors dréssed the rascal up in a black gown, from 
the folds of which before the eyes of the audience a weapon fell — a 
weapon well-suited to that stealthy and intriguing fellow the Abbé Serinet 
— a pop-gun. 

MM. Mounais and Emmanuel (Arago) had offered to the Variétés La 
Demande en Mariage; in a trice they turned it into Le Jésuite retrowvé. 
A novel by Victor Ducange called Les Trois Filles de la Veuve furnished 
forth two pieces at once, one at the Gaité, the other at the Vaudeville. 
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The Gaité, having taken the title of Le Jésuite, the Vaudeville had to be 
content with that of Le Congréganiste. But the great success of the time 
was a piece at the Porte-Saint-Martin : L’Incendiaire, ou la Cure et l’Ar- 
chevéché. 

All honour to MM. Benjamin Antier and Alexis Decomberousse! They 
explain those conflagrations which, scarcely a year before, whilst Charles X 
was yet reigning, mysteriously terrified Normardy. The Archbishop, a 
veritable satrap, persecutes the parish-priest, a subscriber to the Constitu- 
tionnel. That is the least of his crimes. He interrupts his hunting (in 
which he amuses himself by firing on the people) to oppose the election of 
a liberal candidate. The stoutest supporter of this accursed liberal, is a 
farmer of the district, a rich man, of unsound opinions. The thing is 
to get him otherwise employed, and to create an impression on the public 
mind by an example. The Archbishop applies to a young woman, who, 
wishing to repair an imprudence by marriage, comes to obtain absolution : 
‘*God could destroy the treasures of the ungodly by fire from heaven; 
but to reduce them to ashes he desires the hand of man, the hand of 
a being who understands Him Louise, yours is the hand He has 
” That was played in Paris on the 21st of March, 1831, and on 
the 14th of February, the populace had sacked the palace of the Archbishop 
of Paris! 


chosen. 


Compared with this, we are tempted to pass as innocent, a Papesse 
Jeanne, represented during the same year at the Ambigu. The cardinal, 
who strutted through the piece, did nothing worse than amuse himself 
with a pretty girl, and sing to a popular air (la Dame Blanche was then 
only five years old) 

Quel plaisir d’étre cardinal ! 

This treatment of Boieldieu, if it was known in the other world, must 
somewhat have consoled Grétry. 

We cannot, however, quote without emotion, without at least excusing 
ourselves for the quotation, the sacrilegious blackguardism of MM. Simonin, 


Benjamin (Antier) and Théodore, Napoléon en Paradis. Facing the audience 


(on the Gaité stage) is Saint Peter’s lodge, above which is written : Speak to 


the porter! The angel Gabriel, in a neatly-turned verse, celebrates Him 
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who took only ‘six days to make Heaven and Earth. He adds by way of 
point that if the Creator had taken 

Plus longtemps 4 faire le monde, 

Sans doute il l’eit fait meilleur. 
Saint Peter, in a litany of ‘short verses, gives a grotesque description of the 
Resurrection of the dead, and the Last Judgment. After which, enter 
dancing, a ballet-girl and a Sister of Mercy, Zéphirine and Sainte Camille. 
And as Saint Peter congratulates the nun on her purity, imagining that the 
hospital walls have preserved her from temptation, the ballet-girl gives this 
slap in the face to the Saint’s simplicity : ‘‘And the medical students! 
What do you take them for?” 

Enough! is it not? Well, but that is not all. Some of the July 
revolutionists hustle Saint Peter, excite the angels to revolt and distribute 
cockades to them. Napoleon at length appears in a glory; the heavens 
tremble at the sight of him. There is reason to fear lest, some fine day, 
as one of his old soldiers predicts : 

Le caporal dise au bon Dieu : 
« Ot'toi d’la que j’m’y mette! » 


‘Down with God! Long live the Emperor!” Double homage to 





Béranger 

And when, four years later, the Parisians have slept off the first intoxi- 
cation of revolution, there is a fresh Emeute au Paradis, ou le Voyage de 
Robert Macaire. When they get up to heaven, in a balloon, escaping 
from the police, do not Robert Macaire and Bertrand find in the angels’ 
hands Béranger’s Songs, that excellent manual of liberalism? A copy has 
been entrusted to these neophytes by one of Napoleon’s old soldiers 
Ah, that old soldier! The old soldier again, always the old soldier! 


In order to gain admittance, the two runaways have made Saint Peter drunk, 








and stolen his keys. Before they arrive, the angels have already been 


making fun of Magdalen’s repentance and tears. Imagine what goes on 
when spirits thus prepared — pure spirits they call themselves! — become 
possessed of such leaders ! The devil himself, who hastens to restore 


order and to remove the two blackguards, is vanquished by Robert Macaire 


in a bout with the savate. Impunity is guaranteed to all crime, the most 
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cynical and the most outrageous, in heaven as well as on earth. And 
every evening at the Funambules, in this ‘ folie-vaudeville” by MM. Dupuis 


and Guillemé, the Parisians, who can dispense with Le Roi s’amuse and 


Antony, both interdicted in virtue of the decree of 1806, — the Parisians 
applaud this parody of a divine prayer : ‘‘Our Father, which art in the 
moon——” Shame upon them! 


Another half-century has passed. It is only a few months since the 
witness of these different ages, — he who, as a child, saw Les Victimes 
Cloitréees and Le Jugement dernier des Rois; as a man of ripe age L’Incen- 
diaire and Une Emeute au Paradis, — it is only a few months since Henri 
Dupin has ceased to go to the play, and here is the good Abbé Constantin 
triumphing on the stage of the Gymnase, in presence of all Paris smiling 
through tears. The fastidious and the crowd alike are pleased by the 
innocence and happiness of the old priest. The ‘‘Théatre de Madame” 
becomes the ‘‘Théatre de M. le Curé.” 

At the Odéon, however, the cassock of a clerical tutor figures in that 
piece of pleasant banter, L’Agneau sans tache. This amiable old simpleton 
is a cousin of the Abbé in Jl ne faut jurer de rien. In order to enjoy 
itself comfortably the public must be assured of the authors’ good taste, 
and that they will not carry their jest further than did Alfred de Musset. 

Some slight surprise and uneasiness were visible on the faces of the 
audience at the Porte-Saint-Martin, in the first act of La Tosca, when they 
heard the tones of the organ, the voice of the precentor or officiating priest, 
and the chant of the faithful , sound behind the scenes, and when they 
saw Baron Scarpia come on the stage, take holy water, and make the 
sign of the cross. Not a word followed which could shock them or 
change their uneasy anticipation into actual displeasure; but they nevertheless 
received this impression. At the Théatre Libre, a few weeks ago, in that 
little nook of a back street in Montmartre where men of letters and artists, 
and women of the studio rather than women of the fireside, had come 
together for intellectual entertainment, what figure was it which charmed 
all minds and all hearts? That of a nun, Sister Philoméne. And what 


speech, in that land of Bohemia, was received with enthusiastic acclamation? 
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The panegyric of the Sisters of Mercy. 1 venture to think it would 
not have been very safe to come before this audience with the humours 
of Napoléon en Paradis : ‘‘ And the medical students! What do you take 
them for?” Some years ago, too, Le Prétre at the Porte-Saint-Martin and 
Le Nom at the Odéon, showed us the man of God in the exercise of his 
ministry, in his capacity of confessor; they presented him with truth and 
respect, and neither M. Buet nor M. Bergerat was mistaken in counting 
upon the seriousness and sympathy of the audience. 

But this present season is an exceptional one. Have we not at one 
and the same time a bishop appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondcs, 
and a priest in the Nouvelle Revue? Monseigneur Hyacinthe assures the 
Christian end of Thérésine—if not of the heroine, at any rate of the 
novel of M. Albert Delpit—in the very pages in which the Abbé Papillon, 
the incarnation of lively virtue, took his part recently in the opening of the 
Unisson, M. Georges Duruy’s last work. The Abbé Taconet, on the other 
hand, comes in as the representative of God in that world of Mensonges 
and from that cruel fable it is he who extracts a bracing moral as M. Paul 
Bourget’s proxy. And not only are Monseigneur Hyacinthe and the Abbé 
Taconet treated seriously (that would be nothing new); but the Abbé 
Tigrane is also treated seriously by M. Ferdinand Fabre, the Curé de 
Tours and the rural priest, by the incomparable Balzac, father of all 
developments of the modern novel; nay, this missionary and this educator, 
this soldier of the Gospel and this surgeon of the French soul have, each 
in his own book, the special friendship of the author, his most ardent 
admiration and his special care. And the reader shares these feelings 
without any difficulty. At the present time both literature and the public 
are singularly religious. 

Have our French dramatic authors and novelists then, our theatre- 
goers and the supporters of the ‘‘Arm-chair Theatre” all at once felt 
a descent of grace, so. that their whole moral life will henceforth be 
simply an Imitatio Christi? Are we to believe that M. Ludovic Halévy, 
granting an interview to a reporter, will speak to him in the tone recently 
adopted by Tolstoi towards an American enquirer: ‘‘Have you read my 
books?”  ‘‘I have read all your novels.” ‘‘And my latest works?” 


a 1&4 














‘*T have not yet been able to procure them. ’ 
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‘‘Then you do not know me!” 


No, doubtless, M. Ludovie Halévy does not leave his door open to 


robbers as Tolstoi does; M. Albert Delpit, even during his country vacations, 


does not abandon his home to vagabonds ; M. Paul Bourget, whatever 
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is imprudent; it entails reparation. 





may be the extent of his 
Christian humility , does 
not feel called upon to 
make his own boots. But 
the French people of to- 
day are no longer children 
of the Revolution, nor yet 
grandsons of Voltaire; 
they are more distantly 
related to those infernal 
powers. Now, a brutal 
government or at least a 
government full of complai- 
sance for spiteful brutality, 
has molested the Catholic 
Church and disturbed in the 
exercise of its rights the 
conscience of the faithful. 
Even where they have not 
wounded the faith of their 
fellow-citizens, they have 
grievously offended their 
habits of tolerance and 


good taste. Such injustice 


But it is in virtue of ‘‘ Article VII” 


that the Abbé Constantin, Monseigneur Hyacinthe, and the Abbé Taconet 


claim and obtain our sympathy. 
Further, I do not know whether it is true that in this latter end of the 


century there is to be a Christian Renaissance, as in the time of René. 





A thrilling poet who prophesies in prose, M. Eugéne Melchior de Vogué, 
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kindles this hope in our souls : with him at least, we are sure that if 
this Renaissance comes to pass, it will not lack a bard to celebrate the 
Genius of Christianity. 

I know not, and therefore cannot say whether throughout the length of 
our old Gaul, as in the infinite tracts of Russia, religious sentiment is 
peering above the surface, sprouting, burgeoning and impatient to leap 
into life. | But what I do know, having consulted the sincerest ‘‘ Enfant du 
Siécle,” is, that ever so long ago, when a friend was congratulating him 
upon having ‘‘ May upon his cheeks,” Fantasio answered ‘‘It is true 
and January in my heart: my head is like an old chimney without 
fire : there is nothing in it but wind and ashes.” The friend replied : 


‘Eternity is a great eyrie whence the ages, like young eaglets, have flown 





one by one to cross the heavens and disappear; ours has arrived in its 
turn at the edge of the nest, but its wings have been cut, and it awaits 
death, gazing at space, into which it cannot soar.” 

Ah! well, others have followed Fantasio and his friend, just as they 
followed René. They are tired of having nothing but ashes in their 
hearts, and they long for a brand to burn once more. They are tired 
of trembling on the edge of the nest, of clinging painfully, of balancing 
themselves over the void; and despair and determination give them 
wings. 

This is how the most subtle mind of this generation, the author of 
Essais de psychologie contemporaine, after having converted himself to 
the ‘religion of human suffering” was converted simply to religion— 
I imagine by the counsels of his own suffering. 

But the characteristic of this present time is that even unbelievers 
are full of respect for faith and its object. This piety of the infidel 
has its value. I was admiring it lately in that prodigious work of 
Carlyle’s, Heroes and Hero Worship, which a young philosopher, M. Izoulet, 
has just given us in a remarkably faithful translation : ‘‘We may say,” 
writes the visionary historian, ‘‘the old never dies till this happen, till 
all the soul of good that was in it have got itself transfused into the 
practical New. While a good work remains capable of being done by 


the Romish form, or, what is inclusive of all, while a pious life remains 
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capable of being led by it, just so long, if we consider, will this or 
the other human soul adopt it, go about as a living witness of it.” 
Yes! so long as the compass is an instrument of salvation to men, 
in the darkness of tempests through which they steer, we must honour its 
mysterious power even if we doubt the divine nature of the magnet. 


It is only right, then, that holy persons and holy things should be 


respected in books and on the stage. Among our many shortcomings 


it is consolatory to observe that we do practise this respect. 

If their last murmur has obtained for us no other gra¢e, our mothers 
on their death-beds will not have invoked the name of the Lord in 
vain. 


LOUIS GANDERAX. 
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A Dream, by M. Pasini (to face page 248). 

Fishermen launching a boat, by M. Lucien Gros (to face page 252). 
Garden at Saint-Raphael, by M. Zuber (to face page 254). 

The Pond, by M. Saal (to face page 260). 

Illustration by M. Saint-Elme Gautier (page 269). 
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Lilith, by M. Courcelles-Dumont (page 270). 
Enraptured,. by Rossetti (to face page 274). 
The Grave, by M. Courcelles-Dumont (page 278). 


Miremonde, a moral tale, first part, by M. Henri Lavyot.......... 279 


Illustrations by M. Louis Morin (pages 279, 280, 281, 282, 284, 285, 286, 287, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 296, 298, 300, 302, 306). 

The Duel, by M. James Tissot (to face page 280), 

The Ball at the Capitol, by M. Louis Morin (to face page 288). 

Mille é tre, by M. Louis Morin (to face page 300). 


Antonin Mercié, by M. Pumures Guim... . 2 ect te cee ee es MM 


Gloria Victis, by M. Antonin Mercié (page 307). 

“‘ Venus,” a painting in the Museum of the Luxembourg, by M. Antonin Mercié (to face page 308). 
“Le sang de Vénus,” painting by M. Antonin Mercié (to face page 310). 

“« Juno,” by M. Antonin Mercié (to face page 312). 

The ‘‘ Genius of the Arts,” by M. Antonin Mercié, engraved by M. A. Charpentier (page 318). 
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The Red Gendarme, second part, by M. Tutopnite Gautier FILS. 
On the road, by M. Charles Delort (page 319). 
The Croix de Lorraine inn, by M. Charles Delort (to face page 324). 
Arm in arm, by M. Charles Delort (to face page 330). 
The betrothal kiss, by M. Charles Delort (to face page 342). 
Illustration by M. Saint-Elme Gautier (page 344). 


Religion on the Stage, the predecessors of the ‘‘ Abbé Constantin,” by 
M. Louis GanpERax. 
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M. Lafontaine as the ‘‘ Abbé Constantin” (page 345). 
Mademoiselle Darlan and M. Lafontaine in /’Abbé Constantin (page 354). 


(The above illustrations are engraved after cliches by M. Chalot.) 
The ‘‘ Abbé Constantin” by Madame Madeleine Lemaire (page 356). 
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